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BANKING UNDER FEDERAL OR STATE 
CHARTER: QUESTION OF SURVIVAL 


SERVICE AND CHARACTER THE DECISIVE TESTS 


MOUND banking judgment is not 
} unduly alarmed by dire forebod- 
ings to the effect that American 
= banking development faces an im- 
passe; that bankers are fighting for survival 
under hostile federal and state standards; 
that the national banking structure is 
crumbling, and that the demon of “branch 
banking” threatens not only to devour the 
great body of independent banking units, 
but also deliver the Federal Reserve banks 
together with the instrumentalities of credit 
and currency, into venal monopolistic con- 
trol. Highly lurid and imaginative as the 
prospect may be, it nevertheless finds ac- 
ceptance in many quarters, chiefly because 
of the smoke screens and distorted views 
of true banking objectives projected by 
ignorance or for selfish and political pur- 
poses. 

Common sense and experience affirm 
that the permanent success or survival of 
any banking system depends, in the final 
analysis, upon the elements of service, in- 
tegrity and adaptability to practical and 
public requirements. The same principles 
govern whether a bank operates under a 
federal or under a state charter. No bank 
or banking system can endure for long that 


seeks to justify itself solely by unfair ad- 
vantage, by unsound competition or through 
legislative fiat. Everyone who has studied 
and is familiar with the history, and present- 
day methods of American banking, knows 
that its chief attribute lies in its evolution- 
ary development; its gradual and orderly 
adjustment to practical requirements rather 
than to the enforcement of any ready-made 
theoretical plan. In other words the refine- 
ments and varieties of banking service are 
determined, not by legislative prescience or 
supervisory precept, but by practical, 
everyday banking needs as suggested by 
constant progress and elaboration of social, 
economic and business contacts. When a 
bank, or rather the banking system under 
which it operates, fails or falls short of in- 
terpreting and adapting itself to such dic- 
tates, it is headed for the breakers and 
becomes obsolete. 

The fact is that the American system of 
banking is today the strongest, the most 
resourceful and the most stable of any in 
the world because it is indigenous and 
redolent of our own soil. It will continue 
such to the extent that it preserves the in- 
herent principles of self-government and 
freedom of personal initiative. While our 
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dual system of banking under federal and 
state charter may have furnished excuse 
for short-sighted antagonisms, discrimina- 
tion and reprisals, it has nevertheless served 
as a bulwark against any attempted con- 
centration or political abasement of the 
banking power of the nation. More than 
that, the flexible quality in our state bank- 
ing system, responding directly to legiti- 
mate local or sectional requirements, has 
exerted a constantly invigorating and liber- 
alizing influence upon an otherwise rigid 
national banking system. The result of 
such parallel development has been to 
furnish the American people with the high- 
est quality of banking service. 

Character, personnel and intelligence de- 
termine the successful and profitable opera- 
tion of a bank rather than the relative 
merits of charter rights under federal or 
state régime. With the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve system and the broad- 
ening of the National Bank Act, there is 
today very little difference in the kind of 
business transacted by a national or state 
bank or trust company. Wherever unfair 
advantages or undue restrictions exist in 
operating under federal or state charter, 
such differences must and will be recon- 
ciled or eliminated as the case may warrant. 
Neither the national banks, state banks or 
trust companies are endowed with any 
divine attributes that justifies the with- 
holding or the granting of any privileges or 
functions that should be equally enjoyed. 

In extending banking service there is no 
conceivable ground for conflicting or dis- 
criminatory laws under federal or state 
operation. To rectify such incongruities 
of law the bankers must unite in securing 
intelligent legislation and uniformity through 
Congress and the respective legislatures. 
Insofar as the exercise of trust functions is 
involved, the trust companies can afford to 
rest content with their prestige and su- 
perior command of fiduciary business as 
well as the advantage of their many years of 
experience. Their chief concern must be to 
help national banks preserve the true essen- 
tials of trust administration and prevent 
any departure from the rule of the United 
States Supreme Court that all trust busi- 
ness, whether transacted by national banks 
or trust companies, must be conducted in 
accordance with local or state law. 


BRANCH BANKING AND NA- 
TIONAL BANKING SYSTEM 


a OOMING the National Banking Sys- 
tem”’ has become the favorite sport of 
some publicists and self-appointed au- 

thorities. They almost invariably ignore 
fundamentals and give undue stress to 
transient phases of the banking situation 
arising chiefly from the controversy over 
branch banking and the recent conversion 
of a number of important national banks 
into trust companies. Point is given to the 
conclusion by the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, handed down on 
January 28th, in the appeal of the First 
National Bank of St. Louis vs. State of 
Missouri, ex rel. Barrett, in which the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Missouri is 
sustained, holding that it is within the 
power of the state to prohibit national banks 
establishing branches within its borders. 

This decision is one of great importance in 
clarifying the branch banking issue and 
paving the way for necessary legislative 
action which will determine either the adop- 
tion or rejection of branch banking in 
principle as well as the competitive status 
of national banks in states where branch 
banking is permitted. The recent decision 
established, in brief, that while national 
banks were instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government and necessarily subject to the 
permanent authority of the United States, 
they were, nevertheless, subject to the law 
of a state when such laws did not interfere 
with the purpose of their creation, impair or 
destroy their usefulness as Federal agencies 
or conflict with paramount law of the 
United States. 

Appeal has been decided upon by the St. 
Louis bank for a rehearing in order to secure 
a decision as to the right of the bank to 
maintain socalled “‘teller offices” under the 
provisions of Section 5190 R. S. and in ac- 
cordance with the ruling of the Comptroller 
of the Currency issued last October and sus- 
tained by the opinion of the attorney gen- 
eral. While such further clarification is de- 
sirable, the fact remains that the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court puts the 
whole matter squarely up to Congress. As 
suggested by Comptroller Dawes in his last 
annual report, a fair and reasonable solution 
of the question is for Congress to enact a 
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law embodying the substance of the resolu- 
tions adopted November 7th last by the 
Federal Reserve Board, prohibiting state 
banks having membership in the Federal 
Reserve system from opening branches out- 
side of their own cities or territory contigu- 
ous thereto, effective February 1, 1924, and 
also granting national banks the right to 
establish branch banks or offices, subject 
to such territorial restrictions, in those 
states where state institutions have that 
privilege. 

Branches maintained by national banks 
in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 5155 of the National Bank Act per- 
mitting national banks to absorb state 
banks and continue the branches of the 
absorbed bank, as well as branches ac- 
quired through consolidation, are not af- 
fected by the recent decision. It must ap- 
peal to all fair-minded bankers, however, 
that nattonal banks should be privileged to 
compete upon equal grounds with state 
banks where branch banking is permitted, 
while prohibiting such power to banks in 
states like Missouri and others where branch 
banking is not authorized. 
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TAX REDUCTION THREATENED 
BY POLITICAL COWARDICE 


ECAUSE of disreputable, treacherous 
BI partisanship and the pitiful failure 

of Republicans in Congress to assert 
courageous leadership in support of Ad- 
ministration proposals, the prospect of early 
relief from intolerable and excessive tax 
burdens becomes daily more remote. De- 
feat of the Mellon bill, in its original shape, 
became a certainty when the House of 
Representatives, in Committee of the 
Whole, adopted the substitute surtax and 
income tax schedules provided in the 
Garner-Democratic measure which are not 
only regarded as impracticable, but which 
will surely call for the presidential veto if 
approved by both chambers. The only re- 
maining hope for acceptable tax legislation 
at this session, as warned by President 
Cooliedge in his New York address, must 
come through a more energetic manifesta- 
tion of public sentiment in favor of the 
scientific provisions and benefits that would 
be assured through enactment of the 
Mellon bill. 
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States. 
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The situation before President Coolidge 
is not unlike that with which he was con- 
fronted in handling the Boston police strike. 
There can be little doubt that if the Presi- 
dent rejects tax legislation which implies 
material departure from the essential and 
wise features of the Mellon bill, that his 
action will command overwhelming ap- 
proval from the people of the country. 
From a purely political viewpoint the Re- 
publicans in Congress have far more to gain 
by making their stand unequivocably for 
the Mellon bill, and accepting defeat if 
necessary rather than by cowardly com- 
promise with renegade members of their own 
party and makeshifts advocated by Demo- 
crats who prefer to have the whole issue 
precipitated in the Presidential campaign. 

Hypocrisy is the jonly fitting characteri- 
zation that applies to the Garner substitute 
bill passed by the House. Instead of re- 


lieving taxpayers of modest means and 
shifting the burden upon the rich, the effect 
of the Garner bill would be to create a 
deficit in place of the visible Treasury sur- 
plus and continue, if not aggravate, the 
abortive and unscientific operation of the 


present law. That the provision in the 
Garner bill to continue high surtaxes and 
place the maximum at 44 per cent as against 
the Mellon maximum rate of 25 per cent 
is based on insincerity, is not only proven 
by disclosure of actual experience as to 
evasion but also by the refusal of the House 
to pass the constitutional amendment to 
prohibit the issue of tax-exempt securities. 
The reduction of rates on income and normal 
taxes together with additional exemptions 
embodied in the Garner substitute, as com- 
pared with the Mellon amendments, would 
not only wipe out Treasury surplus, but 
create an additional annual deficit of over 
$300,000,000. 

It would be far better for the country as a 
whole and for the chances of the Republican 
party at the coming national election, to 
prevent the enactment of any tax legislation 
at all at this session rather than to connive 
with such departures from the Mellon bill 
as demanded by Democrats and the 
La Follette rebels. As for the latter—who 
call themselves Republicans—they should 
be read out of the party, which they have 
betrayed, and their fate should be sealed at 
the next election. 
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PLAN INCREASED INHERIT- 
ANCE AND GIFT TAXES 


HILE the fate of tax reduction legis- 
lation at this session of Congress 

rests chiefly upon the final adjust- 
ments of major provisions, such as surtax 
and normal income tax rates, the trust 
companies as fiduciaries are vitally inter- 
ested in following the discussions as to 
proposed amendments affecting trusts, es- 
tates and inheritance taxes. Obviously, if 
the coalition between Democratic and the 
radical La Follette bloc prevails, attempts 
will be made not only to increase inheritance 
tax rates but also to institute a gift tax. It 
is reported from Washington that both the 
Republican and Democratic members of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House have reached an agreement to in- 
crease inheritance taxes and impose a tax 
on gifts. President Coolidge and Secre- 
tary Mellon are understood to be opposed 
to such additional taxes. 

The Democratic members of Congress are 
pledged to higher inheritance taxes. The 
La Follette group would impose taxes that 
would spell confiscation of a violent type 
in addition to imposing heavier inheritance 
tax on tax-exempt securities. Congressman 
Strong of Kansas has introduced a bill pro- 
viding for a flat tax of 25 per cent on all 
holdings of tax-free bonds in excess of 
$50,000 owned by one individual at the 
death of the owner. Congressman Dickin- 
son of Iowa proposes a graduated inherit- 
ance tax on such securities at the rate of 
1 per cent for holdings to the amount of 
$5,000 and increasing the tax until a maxi- 
mum of 12 per cent is reached for all hold- 
ings in excess of $200,000. 

The tax reduction bill reported by the 
House Ways and Means Committee retains, 
with minor changes, the amendments re- 
lating to income from insurance trusts; 
income from revocable trusts; returns for 
fractional periods; distribution of liquida- 
tion dividends and limitation of items of 
deduction, discussed by Mr. Godridge in 
the January issue of Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine. In this issue the important 
amendments affecting estates, trusts and 
fiduciary returns are further discussed in 
another article appearing on page 178. 
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WOODROW WILSON 


CCUPYING an ineffaceable place in 
the history of this nation as well as 
of mankind the memory of the late 

President Woodrow Wilson will be lovingly 
cherished by his countrymen because of 
the high idealism and the heroism with 
which he led this country to victory in the 
World War. The pathos associated with 
the latter years of his administration and 
of his life were inseparable with a vision for 
world peace and reconcilement of nations 
that reached far beyond present generations, 
which was bound to be shattered and lead 
to disillusionment. He failed to enlist his 
own countrymen in this cause, but he gave 
to the world the first concept of an inter- 
national covenant which, through his de- 
termination at the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference, was given substance in the estab- 
lishment of the League of Nations. 
Because of his high purpose, his sincerity 
of motives, intellectual attainments and 
his fortitude as well as resourcefulness in 
time of great national crisis, President 
Wilson is enshrined among the greatest of 
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this nation’s Executives. Perhaps the 
greatest and most enduring of all his ad- 
ministrative achievements, aside from the 
conduct of the Great War, was the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve System. 
Without this instrumentality the war could 
not have been successfully financed. It 
was the one agency which made possible 
the efficient concentration of the nation’s 
financial and credit resources. It is today 


the indispensable corner stone of the nation’s 
banking and currency system. 


\? 2, 2 
Ld Ld . 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 
NATIONAL BANKING ACT 


HILE the privilege of establishing or 
maintaining branches under state 

laws has been an important influence 
in prompting a number of national banks to 
convert into state banks or trust companies, 
there are other controlling reasons which 
relate more particularly to restrictions gov- 
erning national bank charters and call for 
legislative redress in fairness to national 
banks and sound banking generally. Con- 
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gress is too much engrossed with “‘oil scan- 
dals,” the tax reduction bill and petty 
politics to give the subject the immediate 
attention it deserves. There is, however, a 
growing and insistent demand, especially in 
view of the recent branch bank decision, to 
revise the National Bank Act in response to 
enlightened banking sentiment and practice. 


A bill has been drafted by Chairman 
Louis T. McFadden of the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, which is de- 
signed to remove the handicaps on national 
banks and place them on a basis nearer 
parity with state banks and trust companies. 
There are sixteen changes proposed. The 
first facilitates consolidation of state banks 
with national banks. The second would 
confer perpetual charters upon national 
banks mainly with a view to meeting legal 
and administrative requirements in han- 
dling trusts. The third removes restrictions 
as to new building operations. The fourth 
would permit stock dividends to increase 
capital stock. On the subject of branch 
banking the McFadden bill would permit 
national banks to establish branches where 
state banks are permitted to do so and 
prohibit extension of state-wide branch 
banking after approval of the act. 


Under the proposed bill, Section 5200 of 
the National Bank Act would be amended 
to define more clearly the stipulation that 
no bank may lend more than 10 per cent 
of its paid-in capital and unimpaired surplus 
to any one borrower. The ninth provision 
would amend bank liability by excepting 
government bonds deposited with or pro- 
cured by the bank. To expedite the han- 
dling of certified checks the bill proposes 
an amendment permitting certification be- 
fore the item has gone through the books. 
Another amendment permits the board of 
directors to designate the vice-president or 
assistant cashier to sign reports submitted 
to the comptroller in the absence of the 
president or cashier. While the practice 
is already in effect the bill would definitely 
amend the Federal Reserve Act permitting 
rediscount of notes, secured by government 
bonds issued since the entry of the United 
States into the World War in excess of the 
10 per cent limitation. Another amend- 
ment would permit national banks to or- 
ganize and own the stock of separate com- 
panies to operate safe deposit operations. 
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Other amendments relate to prosecution 
of a national bank examiner, guilty of 
theft, in the federal courts and making the 
circulation of false reports about banks a 
federal offense. 

One of the chief causes given for retire- 
ment of national banks from the national 
banking system is the limitation on real 
estate loans. The McFadden bill would 
remove the existing one year limitation on 
real estate loans and increase the limitation 
on real estate loans ‘rom one-third to one- 
half on time deposits. Another amendment 
to the Federal Reserve Act would be to 
permit national banks to engage in buying 
and selling investment bonds. 

The adoption of these amendments would 
go far toward improving national bank 
service and do away with just criticism 
that they are subjected to unfair competi- 
tion from state banks. 

oo & 
AN APPEAL TO BANK 
EXECUTIVES 


HE approaching international con- 
'T| vention to be held in London by 
_ the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, is an occasion of interest in 
banking and trust company circles, not 
only to those who manage publicity depart- 
ments, bit to executives as well. The con- 
vention brings together the foremost minds 
on advertising. Scores of banks and trust 
companies have already instructed their 
publicity managers, who are members of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, to ar- 
range to attend the London convention in 
July. No banking institution which is alert 
to the great force in advertising should 
neglect to send its representative. Like- 
wise, the convention holds out much of 
practical interest and value to banking and 
trust company executives who are charged 
with the direction of publicity and new 
business departments. Owing to the pros- 
pect of large attendance bankers should 
make immediate reservations either through 
local advertising clubs or by writing to the 
home office of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association at 135 W. Washington street, 
Chicago. The ocean liner “Republic” has 
been chartered to carry the United States 
delegation and another steamer is under 
option. A special advantage is the low 
rates for travel provided for delegates. 
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TRANSFER OF STOCK BELONG- 
ING TO MINOR 


HE decision in Casey vs. Kastel and 
T others, 195 N. Y. Supp. 848, has been 

reversed by the New York Court of 
Appeals as to the defendant United States 
Steel Corporation, but affirmed as to the 
other defendants. This is the case in which 
Elizabeth Browne Casey, an infant when 
the action was begun, recovered damages 
for conversion of her stock in the United 
States Steel Corporation. The certificate 
had been assigned by her in blank and left 
with Kastel, who without authority sold the 
stock through Johnson & Wood. Everyone 
in the transaction, including the Steel Cor- 
poration, was made a defendant, and the 
trial court held against all of them (195 
N. Y. Supp. 848). This decision was alf- 
firmed by the Appellate Division (200 
N. Y. Supp. 790). 

The Court of Appeals, in part, says: 
“The United States Steel Corporation is 
not in the same position as the defendants 
who sold the infant’s stock on her behalf. 
When it transferred the stock on its books 
to the ultimate purchaser and canceled the 
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infant’s stock certificate it did a valid act. 
No statute as in Merriam vs.B.C.&F.R. R, 
Co. (117 Mass. 241) made the transfer 
illegal. It acted under her authority with- 
out notice of her incapacity, in good faith 
and without negligence. It was not bound 
to inquire whether the transfer was void- 
able, for nothing put it upon inquiry. It 
received nothing and retained nothing for 
which it can be called upon to account. 
It appropriated no property to itself. It 
Was an intermediary in a sale by others; a 
conduit for the transfer of title. It de- 
stroyed a muniment of title merely and did 
not deprive the plaintiff of her rights in 
the stock itself, which exists apart from 
the certificate. (Zander vs. N.Y. Security 
& Trust Co., 178 N. Y. 208, 212). It was 
guilty of no conversion after disaffirmance. 
Plaintiff might, with equal effect, have in- 
trusted the certificate to a messenger to 
deliver to the purchaser. The messenger 
would have exercised no dominion over her 
property, done her no wrong, and made no 
gain, and, even if she afterward disaffirmed 
the sale, could not be placed in the position 
of a tort feasor. While there is no definite 
test of conversion of universal application 
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(Bramwell B., Burrows, vs. Boyne, 5 H& N 
296, 308) the courts have not gone so far 
as to say that the acts of a corporation in 
the recording of a transfer of stock is a 
conversion of the stock. 

“The transfer being voidable only and 
legal and valid when made, the corporation 
had no right to refuse a transfer (Smith vs. 
Railroad, 91 Tenn. 221, 239). It could have 
been compelled by the purchaser by recourse 
to the proper remedy to make it (Travis vs. 
Knox Ter pezone Co., 215, N. Y. 259, 264).”’ 


o, 2, .e, 
~ ~ Od 


RIGHTS OF NATIONAL BANKS 
AS FIDUCIARIES 


TEST case will be instituted to se- 
EN cure a decision from the Supreme 

Court of the United States as to the 
rights of national banks to exercise trust 
powers in various states and to qualify in 
fiduciary capacities under the provisions of 
the laws of the respective states in which 
they are located. The appeal will be based 
on a writ of error from the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of Missouri which 
denied the right of the Burns National Bank 


of St. Joseph, Missouri, to act as executor 
of an estate and upheld the probate judge 
of Buchanan County in refusing to grant 
letters qualifying the bank to act in such 
capacity on the ground that it was in con- 
travention of Missouri law. 


RaMsAy MAcDOoNALD 


The new “Labor” Premier of Great Britain, who succeeded Stanley 


Baldwin. 


Trust companies in common with national 
banks will welcome the information that 
the issue is to be finally decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in view 
of conflicting decisions by state courts. In 
Wisconsin, Connecticut and Pennsylvania, 
the supreme courts have affirmed the right 
of national banks to act in trust capacities 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act. While the negative 
decision in the Missouri case rests chiefly 
on the contention that state law is controll- 
ing in the exercise of trust powers and that 
national banks are not entitled to conduct 
trust business in the absence of express 
enabling provisions in the state laws, the 
merits of the case lie in acquiescence to 
state regulations rather than the question 
as to whether federal or state laws control. 

When the United States Supreme Court 
in 1917 affirmed the constitutional right of 
Congress to bestow trust powers upon 
national banks it established the rule that 
national banks were empowered to exercise 
trust powers by conforming to state laws 
and regulations as to conduct of such busi- 
ness. Even though state laws contain no 
express provisions according trust powers to 
national banks, they are within their legal 
rights so long as they consent to be governed 
by local laws relating to the conduct of 
trust business. It is only in cases where 
national banks seek to exercise trust powers 
under conditions which are in con- 
travention of local or state law, 
that they expose themselves to ad- 
verse court action in the light of 
the United States Supreme Court 
decision in the Michigan case. 
That does not happen to be the 
bone of contention in Missouri. 

To create dual regulations and 
supervision is toendanger thesafety 
of trust administration, and all 
judicial precedents point to the fact 
that trust business and devolution 
of property are matters that come 
within state authority. If the Mis- 
souri appeal is based upon will- 
ingness to abide by Missouri laws 
rather than whether federal or state 
power is controlling, there should 
be no question as to a favorable 
outcome of the test case. 











THIRTEENTH ANNUAL TRUST 
COMPANY BANQUET 


HE thirteenth annual banquet of the 
T Trust Companies of the United 


States, on the evening of Thursday, 
February 14th, which tested the capacity 
of the big ballroom of the Commodore Hotel 
in New York, brought together what was 
undoubtedly the largest assemblage ever 
held under the auspices of the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers 
Association. While New York trust com- 
panies and banks were especially well repre- 
sented, the attendance of trust company 
men from points both near and distant in 
the United States, was exceptionally large 
as evidence of the importance and nation- 
wide interest which attaches to these annual 
occasions. The presence of many national 
bank officers testified to the cordial relations 
that have developed and which are observed 
not only on social occasions, but also 
daily business contacts between trust com- 
panies and national banks. This spirit of 
fraternity is especially significant as an ex- 
pression of mutual interest in developing 
and maintaining the highest conceptions in 
the administration of trust business. 

The utterances which came from the 
speakers’ table gave renewed emphasis to 
the spirit of broader service which obtains 
in trust company affairs, and which more 
and more demonstrates the ready adaptabil- 
ity and usefulness of corporate trusteeship 
to furthering public and community interest 
aside from the safeguarding of property in 
its manifold aspects. Both the chairman, 
Evans Woollen, and Dr. Charles R. Brown 
of Yale University Divinity School attuned 
their remarks to the higher concepts that 
should prevail among business men as well 
as financiers in bringing about a sound 
morale regarding political and economic 
adjustments. That the trust companies of 
the country are a unit for tax reduction and 
relief was clearly indicated by the enthusias- 
tic response to the message from Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon. The esteem and 
confidence entertained toward President 
Coolidge was voiced also by the response to 
his greeting in which he commended the 
trust companies for their great service to 
American business and finance, especially 
in the inculcation of ideals of thrift and 
careful business management. 
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SUCCESSFUL MID-WINTER 
TRUST COMPANY CONFERENCE 


ROM the standpoint of attendance as 
IF well as the yield of instructive and 

fruitful discussion on practical topics 
relative to trust company operation and 
policies, the recent fifth Mid-Winter Con- 
ference of the Trust Companies of the 
United States, held in New York February 
13th and 14th, was an unqualified success. 
The proceedings, which will be reported in 
full in the March issue of Trust Com- 
PANIES, covered a wide range of trust com- 
pany topics. The subject of Insurance 
Trusts received special attention as evidence 
of the general and growing appreciation 
among trust company people of the pos- 
sibilities for expanding business through 
this new feature of fiduciary service. An 
important contribution to the subject was 
the report of a special committee appointed 
by the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association which em- 
bodied the results of a nation-wide question- 
naire covering methods of handling such 
trusts, charges, forms of agreement and 
relation to taxes. 

Policies to be pursued in acceptance of 
new trust business called forth most ani- 
mated discussion and gave the delegates 
numerous new “leads.’”’ Other topics con- 
sidered were those relating to fundamentals 
of correct trust charges, investing trust 
funds, auditing practice in connection with 
trusts, cooperation between trust com- 
panies and federal as well as state legisla- 
tion affecting trust administration and taxa- 
tion of trusts and estates. A new feature, 
suggested by the success of the recent re- 
gional trust company conference in San 
Francisco, was the “Open Forum” at the 
closing session at which the subjects of 
major interest were freely debated. Mr. 
Lucius Teter, vice-president of the Trust 
Company Division, was an excellent chair- 
man, tactfully keeping the speakers limited 
as to time as well as in guiding the discus- 
sion along designated lines. 


(Announcement: The proceedings and dis- 
cussions at the fifth Mid-Winter Conference 
of the Trust Companies of the United States 


will be published in the March, 1924 issue of 


Trust Companies Magazine.) 
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COMPENSATION OF TRUSTEES 


TRUST company, which agreed as 
trustee to pay a certain rate of in- 

terest on a trust fund and to retain 
the excess interest earned as payment for 
their services in the management of the 
fund, is not entitled to further remuneration 
for taking over, keeping and paying out 
the capital of the fund, especially where 
such excess interest amounts to more than 
the amount ordinarily allowed trustees 
under such circumstances. (French vs. 
Toronto General Trusts Corporation, 1924, 
1 D. L. R. 288). 

The Ontario Supreme Court in part says: 
“The point to be decided then is whether 
the words ‘take and receive as and for its 
services in the management of the said 
funds all interest’ over and above the fixed 
rate, exhaust all claims for further re- 
muneration as trustees. I am of the opinion 
that they do. There is no fixed or rigid rule 
governing the scale of remuneration. A 
difficult trust is worth more compensation 
than an easy one: Re Hughes (1918), 43 
O. L. R. 594, per Rose, J. Each case de- 
pends upon its own circumstances. 

“In this case, the investments and the 
sum entrusted to the company are not 
guaranteed, and if a loss had occurred with- 
out negligence or failure of duty the trust 
company would not have been liable. There 
was referred to at the hearing a security 
offered to the public by the trust company 
called a ‘guarantee investment receipt,’ 
which is not unlike the arrangement in ques- 
tion except that it guarantees to return the 
money entrusted. This makes the invest- 
ment of more value, but there is nothing in 
this document providing for remuneration 
to the company for holding and guarding 
the money it represents. And it would not 
seem just to lessen the Rathbun trust fund 
with such a deduction, especially as its 
possibility was not called to the attention of 
the parties throughout the long term of the 
trust, or when the agreement for compen- 
sation was from time to time renewed. 
Nor was the present claim made as it might 
have been at a periodical taking of accounts, 
for there were none such applied for. 

“In any event, the principle of remuner- 
ation is that voluntary trustees should be 
reasonably paid so that future and succeed- 
ing trustees will not shun or eschew trustee- 
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ships. And here it appears that the trustee- 
ship turned out to be a profitable piece of 
business for the trust company, because, in 
their skillful handling of it, the difference 
between interest received and interest paid 
to Mrs. Powell was about $500 per annum. 
Whereas, if the principle of Re Williams 
and the cases collected in Widdifield’s 
‘Executorz’ Accounts’ 2nd ed., (1919), pp. 
400-408 had to govern, the trust company, 
instead of getting an average remuneration 
of about $500 per year—as a statement put 
in shows—must have been content with a 
much less sum. Evxitus acta probat.” 


? 2. °, 
“ ~~ ~ 


OIL SCANDALS AND POLITICAL 
MORALE 


O the uninitiated and those who receive 
their impressions from sensational 
headlines in newspapers, it would 

seem as if the very foundations at the seat 
of government at Washington are crum- 
bling. Strange to relate, business is going on 
with increased hopefulness; the machinery 
of industry, of commerce and of finance 
functions effectively. There seems to be 
an abiding faith that this nation, which has 
met many more serious convulsions and 
impacts, will also survive the deluge of oil 
scandals, the avalanche of investigations 
and the humiliating spectacle of frenzied 
rumor and charges which is daily staged at 
Washington. 
There is, 
this whole miserable business of scandal 
and ‘“‘exposure” at the national capital 
which reaches out far beyond the trails of 
the Teapot Dome oil lease investigation and 
that is the incredible and damnable lengths 
to which partisanship will go these days to 
undermine public faith and the reputations 
of men in high government positions. The 
attacks upon Denby, Daugherty and the 
various departments of the national govern- 
ment, as well as the attempts to draw in 
the revered name of our late president, all 
betray the low state of morality and de- 
based sense of public duty which prevails 
in Congress. The cool, calm demeanor of 
President Coolidge in the midst of such 
political confusion and paralysis is the one 
refreshing contrast which should rally public 
sentiment in behalf of our public servants 
whose honor and integrity are unjustly as- 


how ever, 


a sinister aspect to 


sailed. 











OBLIGATION OF TRUST COMPANIES IN THE 
CONSERVATION OF PROPERTY 


THE MENACE OF CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 


EVANS WOOLLEN 


President of the Trust Company Division of the American Bankers Association and 


President of the Fletcher Savings and Trust Company of Indianapolis, Ind. 


(Eprror’s Note: In his address as toastmaster at the recent thirteenth Annual Ban- 
quet of the Trust Companies of the United States, held in New York City, Mr. Woollen 
directed attention to the need of self-examination in interpreting the duties and obliga- 
tions which attach to the conservation and administration of property. He also discussed 
the ethics of free spech, commended the “American plan” as the solution of problems 
arising between capital and labor and dwelt upon the dangers of class legislation and the 


HIS appeared in a recent issue of Col- 

lier’s: “I’m inclined to believe that, 

taking them on the whole, trust com- 
panies in the United States are the most in- 
telligently conducted business institutions we 
have.’ The writer does not have to prove 
the assertion. We admit it, do we not? We 
admit it to the public but to ourselves we 
admit much shortcoming, much need of self- 
examination. It is a bit of self-examina- 
tion that I propose. 

What then is the function of the trust 
company? If one were trying to express in 
a single phrase its primary function he could 
not do better perhaps than to say “the con- 
servation of property.” We represent insti- 
tutions that undertake to conserve property 
beyond today into the far future. The suc- 
cess of the undertaking depends of course 
on the continuance of property right and 
the enforcement of that right by efficient 
government. In turn the continuance of 
property right and the existence of efficient 
guvernment in this land of universal suffrage 
depend upon the dominance of sound public 
opinion. 


Sound Opinion as to Property Right 

For the making of sound public opinion 
about property right there must be under- 
standing. More than anything else we need 
understanding. We need understanding be- 
tween those who have and those who have 
not, between “the better off’? and “the worse 
off; understanding between those who em- 
ploy and those who are employed, between 
those who work with their brains and those 
who work with their hands. Understanding 


spread of class consciousness in social and political matters.) 


between all these is possible but understand- 
ing is impossible between the bourbon and 
the radical. Accordingly, a contribution on 
our side to understanding between those who 
have property and those who have votes, to 
the understanding that makes sound public 
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opinion about property right, is in the avoid- 
ance of bourbonism. Hence the proposal of 
a bit of self-examination. 

Is it possible, in the first place, that some 
of us may well reexamine our conception 
of property right? On such reexamination 
some of us perhaps would find ourselves as- 
suming property right as an institution that 
in its present form always was and always 
must be—unchangeable. Whereas the fact is 
of course that property right is defended 
most soundly not on the ground that it is 
an institution which in its present form al- 
ways Was and always must be but on the 
ground of usefulness to society, on the ground 
that, as a basic element of our civilization, 
it has justified itself and still justifies itself 
by serving the common good. 

We were reminded of this fact that prop- 
erty right is not unchangeable when we found 
government taking property at the owner's 
death and learned that the right of inherit- 
ance is after all only a statutory right. An 
inheritance tax then is challenged most ef- 
fectively, as a capital tax or any other gov- 
ernmental taking of property is challenged 
most effectively, not by attempt to invoke 
unchangeable rights but by question whether 
the proposed governmental taking would 
serve the common good. Our answer always 
is of course that it would not serve the com- 
mon good insofar as it would impair the 
initiative without which in our opinion the 
world could not so well get on. 


Conception of “Free Speech” 

If those who own property and those who 
are charged with its conservation recognize 
this fact that property-right is best defended 
not on grounds of tradition but on grounds 
of usefulness there is chance through open- 
minded discussion for understanding be- 
tween them and those who vote. President 
Hadley puts it thus: “Property right is not 
a sacred thing set apart or consecrated as 
an end in itself. * * By giving up the as- 
sumption that his property rights are sacred, 
the property owner puts himself in a posi- 
tion to discuss the question whether they are 
useful to society; with a good chance of 
being heard, and a fair chance of being un- 
derstood by the people as a whole.” On the 
other hand, with the bourbon who holds that 
property right, unchangeable in all its as- 
pects, is not discussable in any aspect there 
is no chance for understanding. There is 
chance for clash. He promotes the class con- 
sciousness that is his danger and the danger 
of those whose business it is to conserve 
property into the future. 


Is it possible, in the second place, that 
some of us may well reexamine our concep- 
tion of free speech? Thus also we may help, 
each his mite, to avoid misunderstanding 
between bourbon and radical. On such re- 
examination some of us perhaps would find 
ourselves assuming free speech as the right 
of those who accept the political and social 
institutions in which we believe. Whereas 
the fact is of course that free speech, short 
of incitement to lawbreaking, is the right of 
all of us. It is the right of the communist 
and the socialist as much as it is the right 
of you and me. 

If we who believe in our political and so- 
cial institutions recognize this fact that free 
speech, short always of incitement to law- 
breaking, is the right of those whose ideas 
we dislike not less than of those whose ideas 
we like we promote the chance for under- 
standing. Indeed, let us go farther and say 
that we had better abate somewhat of our 
zeal for repressive legislation. By it we only 
reveal again how plagued we are by the ob- 
session that all good things can be had from 
legislation. Let us go still farther and say 
that for expediency, for the sake of not driv- 
ing underground the agitation that otherwise 
would spend itself in the air, we had better 
in times of peace not be too eager in putting 
our influence on the side of jailing the talker 
before “he actually starts to do something.” 
Government, by jailing, can put out the com- 
munist and the socialist but government, by 
jailing, cannot put down communism or so- 
cialism. That is the task of those who think 
straight and discuss generous-mindedly. 
Moreover, if the political and social institu- 
tions in which we believe will not withstand 
the free speech of those who do not believe 
in them then we are in a bad way and our 
trust companies are not likely to conserve 
property into the far future. 


Duty of Law Observance 

Is it possible too that some of us may well 
stiffen our thought and our conduct in the 
matter of law observance? I am not think- 
ing of our duties as citizens. I am not urg- 
ing ethical consideration. I am urging busi- 
ness considerations. I am thinking of our 
duties as trust company officials charged 
with the conservation of property. And so 
thinking, I ask: By what right may we who 
have expect that he who has not will more 
respect the law of property than we respect 
the law of liquor? Sportsmanship does not 
expect the other man to keep the rules that 
we deny. It is not playing the game. And 
here in this democracy we all have to play 
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the game together. A democracy gone wrong 
is a terrifying thing. A more terrifying 
thing than the murders at Herrin was the 
breakdown of civil government at Herrin. 
It broke down because it was not supported 
by sound public opinion. It is breaking 
down less dramatically but terrifyingly at 
other points. Government that neither pre- 
vents nor punishes murder, that breaks down 
under strain, is a poor reliance for the en- 
forcement of property right and such govern- 
ment is the penalty for failure of sound pub- 
lic opinion in the matter of law observance. 


Problem of Capital and Labor 

Is it possible, finally, that some of us may 
well readjust our attitude with reference to 
one phase of the problem of capital and la- 
bor? That problem is at the bottom of the 
capitalistic organization of society to which 
we as conservators of capital are committed 
and for the perpetuity of which we are pro- 
foundly concerned. This is not the time to 
discuss the open shop, but it is not inappro- 
priate, I trust, to urge, on behalf of the un- 
derstanding our business that those 
who advocate the open shop should do so 
straightforwardly and should not strike at 
unionism under the guise of patriotism. 

Every straight-thinking person favors the 
shop if the phrase means, and means 
the right, without interference, to em- 
ploy whomsoever, whether unionist or non- 
unionist, and the right of whomsoever, 
whether unionist or non-unionist, if employed, 
to work without interference. The phrase is 
used, however, to mean something more. The 
open shop is called the American Plan and 
in the fight against the union patriotism is 
invoked. The refusal of the unionist to work 
with the non-unionist is condemned as an 
unpatriotic denial of an American right. The 
charge is that the non-unionist is denied the 
right to be employed. He has no such right. 
No one the right to be employed. The 
non-unionist does have the right, if employed, 
to work without interference. 


needs, 


open 
only, 


has 


The Inalienable Right to Work 

To advocate and matter of 
principle, the enforcement of that right, the 
right of whomsoever, if employed, to work 
without interference, is indeed an endeavor 
of patriotism. But, on the other hand, to 
advocate and promote, as matter of policy, 
ohe course or another with reference to the 
employment of unionists is an endeavor not 


promote, as 
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of patriotism but of expediency. It seems 
expedient to the non-unionist not to join the 
union. There is no question of patriotism 
involved. It seems expedient to the unionist 
not to work with the non-unionist: Equally 
there is no question of patriotism. It seems 
expedient to one to employ unionists, to an- 
other to employ non-unionists. Here, too, is 
no question of patriotism. The distinction 
is worth making because the solution of the 
problem of capital and labor is a matter of 
understanding, and it does not make for un- 
derstanding or for good will that one side 
tries to envelop its cause with the flag. 

These then are the items of self-examina- 
tion I propose for us as conservators of prop- 
erty, concerned to prevent the making of 
laws for the undoing of property, concerned 
to prevent the breaking of laws for the pro- 
tection of property and concerned to see 
capitalism unmenaced by strife between 
capital and labor. 


Class Legislation and Consciousness 


and look- 
in Congress bloes 


Turning from self-examination 
ing to the outside we see 
contending not for the common good but for 
the contending for privilege— 
privilege for property and privilege for labor 
—all unmindful that privilege begets, always 
begets reprisal; unmindful that, as St. Loe 
Strachey has said, “those who insist on privi- 
lege and obtain it always perish in the end 
from privilege.” The fact of this contention 
by bloes discloses the danger, the danger of 
In the presence of that 
danger we cannot afford to be off our guard 
against bourbonism in ourselves. 

We cannot afford, engrossed as we are in 
the complexities of a farther-reaching, in- 
creasingly intricate business world that faces 
problems of bankruptcy in things of the 
spirit more than in things of the market— 
we cannot afford, so engrossed, to close our 
minds against much discontent that proceeds 
today not from greed or otherwise unworth- 
ily but from heartache and aspiration. We 
cannot afford to neglect straight thinking or 
restraint in personal expenditure or circum- 
spection in conduct or generous-mindedness 
that gets the other man’s viewpoint. We can- 
not afford to neglect these because they help 
toward the understanding that makes sound 
public opinion, the dominance of which will 
give us government efficiency in the protection 
of the property whose conservation is the 
primary function of our trust companies. 


elass good, 


class consciousness. 
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MELLON BILL CONTEMPLATES IMPORTANT 
CHANGES IN TAXATION OF ESTATES 
AND TRUSTS 


PROVISIONS WHICH CLAIM ATTENTION OF FIDUCIARIES 


ALBERT HANDY and PAUL W. KURZ 


(Epitor’s Nore: At the recent Mid-Winter Conference of the Trust Companies of the 
United States there was considerable discussion as to the effect of important changes 
contemplated in the Mellon bill, now pending before Congress, which particularly relate 
to the taxation of estates and trusts. The prevailing sentiment was that trust companies, 
as fiduciaries, should lend their support to constructive amendments that clearly define 
the tarable status of trusts and estates and which eliminate efforts at avoidance of 
proper taration. The following article gives to the reader a fairly comprehensive survey 
of proposed amendments in the bill reported by the Ways and Means Committee of the 


House which particularly affect fiduciaries.) 


HE Mellon Bill, which has for the past 

several weeks been receiving consid- 

eration by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, and 
which was introduced in the House on Febru- 
ary 7 as H. R. 6715, in the form in which 
reported out by the Committee, changes many 
of the provisions appearing in the Revenue 
Act of 1921 which affect estates and trusts. 
Some of these changes are of considerable 
importance, while others are merely for 
purposes of clarification. 

For convenience, the Mellon Bill, as _ re- 
ported out by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, will be referred to hereinafter as 
H. R. 6715. It should be borne in mind that 
H. R. 6715 must still pass through several 
legislative stages before it becomes law, and 
the history of previous revenue acts indi- 
cates that meanwhile there is a_ possibility 
of many changes. Consequently, while it is 
advisable to keep in touch with the trend 
of this pending legislation, an exhaustive 
study to determine every possible effect of 
the various provisions may prove to be 
wasted effort and no attempt is made 
herein to give more than a general discus- 
sion. 

Income of Revocable Trusts 

Section 219 (g) is one of the outstanding 
provisions of H.R. 6715. It provides that 
where the grantor of a trust reserves a 
power of revocation which, if exercised, 
would revest in him title to any part of the 
corpus of the trust, then the income of such 


part of the trust shall be included in the 
computing the net income of the grantor. 
Under the 1921 Act, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has held that income of a revocable 
trust is taxed the same as the income of 4 
trust which is not revocable. Section 219 
(g) incorporates in the Statute the rule at 
one time applied by the Department under 
the 1918 Act, but subsequently revoked. This 
section will have a far-reaching effect in pre- 
venting the reduction of income taxes by 
means of the establishment of a trust. 

Amendment Affecting Insurance Trusts 

Another important new provision of H. R. 
6715 is Section 219 (h), which provides that 
where any part of the income of a trust 
may, in the discretion of any person, includ- 
ing the grantor of the trust, be distributed 
to the grantor or be held or accumulated 
for future distribution to him, or where any 
part of the income of a trust is or may be 
applied to the payment of premiums upon 
policies of insurance on the life of the grant- 
or, Whether payable to his estate or other- 
wise, such part of the income of the 
trust shall be included in computing the net 
income of the grantor. 

During the past few years, so-called ‘“‘in- 
surance trusts” have been much considered 
for the reason that they not only afforded 
a very satisfactory method of providing for 
dependents, but they might also in some 
eases effect a reduction of income taxes of 
the grantor. The second advantage will be 
entirely eliminated by Section 219 (h), and 
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it appears, further, that this provision will 
have a retroactive effect, and that income 
from insurance trusts created in 1923 and 
prior years will be taxed to the grantor for 
1924 and subsequent years. It is understood 
that the Department is very insistent upon 
the amendment taking this form and having 
this effect, although it will not object to 
certain modifications so as to eliminate one 
or two ambiguities. 


Computation of Decedent Tax Returns 


A further 
with 


change of great significance is 
reference to returns for decedents and 
their estates, covering a period of less than 
year. Until the decision of the U. 8S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Bankers Trust 
Company vs. Bowers, the Treasury Depart- 
held that Section 226 (c) of the Rev- 
Act of 1921 applied to such returns, 
and that the tax must be computed by plac- 
ing the income on an annual basis. This re- 
sulted, in many distortion of 
income and great hardship. The Department 
has accepted the decision in the 
to the effect that in returns for decedents 
and their the income need not be 
placed on an annual basis, and as a result 
refunds will be allowable in cases 
where the regulations were followed. 
226 of H. R. 6715 expressly provides 
that the requirement for placing income on 


one 


ment 
enue 


cases, in a 
sowers case 
estates 


many 
sec- 
tion 


an annual basis applies only to cases where 
a taxpayer 
and 
turns for 


changes his 
apply to 
and 


accounting 
fractional 
their The 
and credit for depen- 
be reduced, however, to amounts 
which bear the same ratio to the full credit 
as the number of months in the period for 
which the return is made 
months. 


period, 
does not year re- 
decedents 
exemption 
dents must 


estates. 
personal 


bears to twelve 


Amendments Relating to Income of Estate or 
Trust 

Instead of the complicated 
219 of the 1921 Act, 
income of the estate or trust 
to the fiduciary when it shall be taxed 
to the subdivision (b) of See- 
tion 219 of H. R. 6715 provides that the tax 
shall be computed upon the net income of 
the estate or trust and shall be paid by the 
fiduciary, and that the net income of the 
estate or trust shall be computed in the 
manner and on the basis as 
provided in 212, 
tions noted below. 

The first exception, in 
(1), provides, like 


provisions of 
stating when 
shall be taxed 


Sect ion 


and 
beneficiary, 


same same 


Section with three excep- 
219 
(b) of 


Section 
219 


(b) 


Section the 
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1921 Act, for the deduction, without limita- 
tion, of any part of the gross income which 
pursuant to the terms of the will or 
the trust is during the taxable 
year paid or permanently set aside for the 
purposes and in the manner specified in Sec- 
tion 214 (a) (10). An additional provision 
not contained in the 1921 Act, broadens the 
scope of this Section, in that it provides for 
the deduction of part of the 
come which pursuant to the terms of the 
will or creating the trust is to be 
exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, or educational purposes. 
It thus appears that it will no longer be 
necessary in order to claim this deduction 
that the funds be paid to or set for 
a corporation. 

The second exception, in Section 219 (b) 
(2), provides for the deduction of the 
amount of the income of the estate or trust 
for its taxable year which is to be 
tributed currently by the fiduciary to the 
beneficiaries, and the amount of the income 
collected by a guardian of an infant which 
is to be held or distributed as the court may 
direct. The amounts so allowed as a deduc- 
tion are to be included in computing the net 
income of the beneficiaries whether dis- 
tributed to them or not. The ultimate effect 
of this provision is not materially different 
from that accomplished by Section 219 of 
the 1921 Act, but the language used is much 
clearer and easier to follow. 

The third 219 (b) 
(3), provides that in the case of income re- 


deed 
creating 


any gross in- 


deed 
used 


aside 


dis- 


exception, in Section 


ceived by estates of deceased persons during 
the period of administration or settlement of 
the estate, and in the case of income which, 


in the discretion of the fiduciary, may be 
either distributed to the beneficiary or ac- 
cumulated, there shall be allowed as an 
additional deduction in computing the net 
income of the estate or trust the amount of 
the income of the estate or trust for its tax- 
able year which is properly paid or credited 
during such year to any legatee, heir or bene- 
ficiary, but the amount so allowed as a de- 
duction shall be included in computing the 
net income of the legatee, 
ciary. 


heir or benefi- 


Estate Credits and Taxable Year 


219 of H. R. 
purpose of the 
trust shall be al- 
credit as is allowed to a 
under subdivision (c) of See- 
that is, $1,000. It is further pro- 


Subdivision (c) of Section 
6715 provides that for the 
normal tax the estate or 
lowed the same 
single person 
tion 216, 
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vided that if no part of the income of the 
estate or trust is included in computing the 
net income of any legatee, heir or benefi- 
ciary, then in addition the estate or trust 
is allowed the credits provided for in sub- 
divisions (a) and (b) of Section 216, for 
dividends and interest upon obligations of 
the United States. 

Subdivision (e) of Section 219 of H. R. 
6715, relates to cases where the beneficiary 
has a taxable year different from that of 
the estate or trust. It is provided that in 
such cases the amount which the beneficiary 
is required to include in computing his net 
income because of the fact that it comes 
within Section 219 (b) (2) relating to in- 
come distributed currently to beneficiaries, 
shall be based upon the income of the es- 
tate or trust for its taxable year ending 
within the taxable year of the beneficiary. 
By way of illustration, if the beneficiary 
reports on the basis of a calendar year, end- 
ing December 31, 1924, the amount of in- 
come to be reported from an estate or trust 
having a fiscal year ending on July 31, will 
be based upon the return of the estate or 
trust for the fiscal year beginning August 1, 
1923, and ending July 31, 1924. 

Probably the changes proposed by H. R. 
6715 in the estate tax section are less im- 
portant than those in the income tax sec- 
tion, but, nevertheless, there are some sig- 
nificant variations which should receive the 
attention of the fiduciary—for the fiduciary 
should see with a thousand eyes and each 
eye should be focused at a different angle. 


Provision for Appeal 

One important change, and one which is, 
generally speaking, to be commended, is that 
which gives a statutory right of appeal. Un- 
der the present law, there is no express pro- 
vision for such appeal and the appeal, when 
taken, is based upon Bureau precedent and 
practice, the Bureau being endowed thereby 
with arbitrary powers, which may not al- 
ways be used for the conservation of the 
legal rights and interests of the taxpayers. 
It is, however, noteworthy that much oppo- 
sition is known to exist to the inclusion of 
estate tax cases in those which may be ecar- 
ried to. the Board of Tax Appeals; although 
the only argument against it seems to be 
that it will result in considerable delay in 
the fixing of the tax in a number of cases. 
(See Section 311 [b].) 

Another provision of some importance is 
section 302 (d) which relates to items in 
the gross estate of the decedent and subdi- 
vision “d’’ reads as follows: 
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Transfer in Contemplation of Death 

“(d) To the extent of any interest therein 
of which the decedent has at any time made 
a transfer, or with respect to which he has 
at any time created a trust, where the en- 
joyment thereof was subject at the date of 
his death to any change through the exer- 
cise of a power, either by the decedent alone 
or in conjunction with any person, to alter, 
amend, or revoke, or where the decedent 
relinquished any such power in contempla- 
tion of his death, except in case of a bona 
fide sale for a fair consideration in money 
or money’s worth.” 

The significance of this section is to ren- 
der taxable as a transfer in contemplation 
of death a trust over which the grantor re- 
tains a power of revocation. This reestab- 
lishes the former attitude of the bureau and 
also brings the federal act in accord with 
the New York law as amended in 1922, de- 
parting from the doctrine of the Masury 
(159 N. Y. 532), Carnegie (203 App. Div. 
91) and other cases decided by the courts 
of New York, which, in effect, held that 
where the grantor created a trust, reserving 
to himself no interest in the income but a 
power of revocation, which power was, how- 
ever, never exercised, that the transfer was 
not taxable as one in contemplation of death. 

The proposed change in section 303 (1) is 
simply for the purpose of clearly defining 
the fact that a mortgage or other indebted- 
ness is properly deductible only in the case 
that it was bona fide created, thereby elim- 
inating the possibility of any contention be- 
ing sustained for the right to deduct a debt 
or other claim presented by and paid to a 
relative or friend, which in its inception 
may have been created simply for the pur- 
pose of evading taxation, or even as a gift 
made in good faith without any intent to 
avoid taxes. This proposed provision will, 
however, simply reaffirm the present attitude 
of the Department. 


Statute of Limitations 

Another outstanding feature of the new 
act is that which changes the method of 
computing the time of running of the statute 
of limitations against the assessment of the 
tax. Under the present law, no assessment 
can be made after the expiration of five years 
from death and thus if a fiduciary fails to 
report to the government and the matter is 
not otherwise brought to the attention of the 
Department a taxable estate might escape 
assessment after the expiration of five years 
from decedent’s death, and this might pos- 
sibly occur even when the representatives or 
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beneficiaries of the estate act in entire good 
faith. The amendment, however, provides 
that the five year limitation shall begin to 
run from the date of filing the return, so 
if no return is filed the Department could 
never be affected by the running of the stat- 
ute. 

The provisions in regard to the running of 
interest have been changed and provision 
therefor is made in section 305 replacing 
106. Under the proposed law, if the 
tax due remains unpaid for more than a year 
following decedent’s death and an extension 
of time for its payment is obtained, interest 
will begin to run thereon from the date of 
the expiration of six months following death, 
at the rate of five per cent per annum, in- 
stead of six. It will be noted, however, that 
under the present law a tax might remain 
unpaid for eighteen months without being 
liable for interest, and that the interest be- 
gins to run from a date one year subsequent 
to decedent’s death. The proposed law alse 
provides for interest at the rate of one per 
cent 


section 


a month in cases where an extension of 
time has not been granted. 


Section 311 (b) of the proposed law pro- 


vides specifically that an action may be in- 
stituted for the collection of the tax before 
the assessment thereof. 


Defining Deficiency 

Several sections of the new measure are 
devoted to the subject of deficiency which 
is defined by section 307 to mean— 

“(1) The amount by which the tax im- 
posed by this title exceeds the amount shown 
as the tax by the executor upon his return; 
but the amount so shown on the return shall 
first be increased by the amounts previously 
collected without assessment) 
as a deficiency, and decreased by the amounts 
previously abated, refunded, or 
repaid in respect of such tax; or 

“(2) If no amount 
by the executor upon his 
return is made by the executor, then the 
amount by which the tax exceeds the 
amounts previously assessed (or collected 
without assessment) but 
such amounts previously assessed, or col- 
lected without assessment, shall first be de- 
creased by the amounts previously abated, 
refunded, or otherwise repaid in respect of 
such tax.” 


assessed (or 
otherwise 


is shown as the tax 


return, or if no 


as a deficiency; 


“JINGLE” ON “BANK SERVICE” 


Ten thousand firms or 
advertising space, 


thereabouts wse 


And nearly all the copy shouts the same 
thing in your face. 

Cries one, “We give you service here;” 
another, “Serves you best.” 

ind this one serves “with helpful cheer,” 
and so do all the rest. 


Ten thousand banks with but one thought 
have hit upon one fad, 

To render service as they ought—in every 
“bhloomiw ” ad, 

But there’s a hint that all should heed— 
a boast will soon react, 


And service must be shown in deed before 
it is a fact. 


I know a bank that likes to tell about its 
service rare. 

know the tellers 
greet you with a stare, 

ind roughly snatch your money in 
shove your bank book out, 

And if you try a friendly grin, they an- 
swer with a pout. 


Unless you well, they 


and 


And so | 
greeted 


tried a 

with a whine; 

I showed the clerk the bank’s display pro- 
claiming “Service” fine. 

He gave a glance and pushed it back and 
counted up 

Then let his 
never read our ads.” 


plan one day, when 


some scads, 


voice in answer crack, “J 


So now I deal with 
service is a fact; 
Where tellers and murmur 
“Thanks -" where everyone has tact; 
Where deals are always made with pep; 

where there is time to smile; 


other banks where 


smile 


Where courtesy marks ev'ry step; where 
banking is worth while. 

Now here’s the moral of this verse, and 
you will find it wise: 

Make all your workers oft rehearse the 
claims you advertise. 

You'll find that theyll observe with pride 
the service rules you teach, 

So preach your service far and wide; then 
practise what you preach. 

—WSelected. 
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Union Trust Building, Madison & Dearborn Sts., Chicago 


RE-EMINENTLY commercial for more than half a century,the Union 
Trust Company, Chicago, hasmade the following farsighted provisions 
in connection with the steady growth the Bank is experiencing in all de- 
partments:— 
—The election of Mr. Frederick H. Rawson to the 
newly created Chairmanship of the Board. 
—The election of Mr. Harry A. Wheeler as 
President of the Bank. 
—The purchase of the Tribune Building and 
leaseholds covering a quarter block at Madison 
and Dearborn Streets—in the very center of 
Chicago’s commercial activities. 
These new developments assure to our customers throughout the country 
a continuance of those high standards of service and that spirit of close co- 
operation for which the Bank has become widely and favorably known. 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


THE BILL OF LADING BANK IN AMERICA’S FREIGHT CENTER 
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THE RULE AGAINST PERPETUITIES APPLIED TO TRUSTS 


PRINCIPLES AFFIRMED IN COURTS OF ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 











HOSE familiar with the rules of law 

concerning the duration of trust es- 

tates, have learned that private trusts 
may not be created for unlimited lengths of 
time. The rule of law controlling the dura- 
tion of private trusts is the rule known as 
“The Rule Against Perpetuities.’ The law 
permits the establishment of private trusts 
for only reasonable lengths of time, so as 
not permanently to withdraw from commerce 
the reaity and personalty bequeathed in 
trust. The rule does not apply to charitable 
or benevolent trusts, as such trusts may con- 
tinue indefinitely, or, in contemplation of 
law, perpetually. 


Rule Limiting Duration of Trusts 

Under the rule against perpetuities, pri 
vate trusts may be created for the life of 
the last survivor of any number of designated 
persons, in being at the commencement of 
the trust, and for period of twenty-one years 
thereafter. If at the death of the survivor 
there be any unborn beneficiary in gestation, 
additional time is allowed for the birth of 
such posthumous beneficiary. The period 
of gestation varies, and usually does not 
extend beyond nine or ten months. If a 
trust be created by will, the time of com- 
mencement of the trust is the date of death 
of testator. If a trust be created by con- 
veyance or transfer in trust, the time of 
commencement of the trust is the execution 
and delivery of the instrument. 


Origin of Rule 

The rule against perpetuities, as applied 
to an accumulating trust, was for the first 
time applied by the courts of England in 
1799, in the famous case known as the Thel- 
lusson case, reported in 4 Ves. Jr., 227. Up 
to that time, there was no case definitely de- 
ciding for how long a time a trusteeship 
might be made to continue. Thellusson died 
in 1797, leaving a will dated 1796. After mak- 
ing provisions for his wife and a number 
of others, he devised and bequeathed the 
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residue of his estate in trust to accumulate 
for the lives of his three sons and such of 
their issne as should be living at the time 
of his death or born in due time afterward. 
He directed, on the death of the survivor of 
said beneficiaries, that the estate should be 
divided into three parts and conveyed and 
transferred to the then beneficiaries abso- 
lutely and free of trust. At the time of 
Thellusson’s death, he was survived by 15 
descendents, namely: his three sons and their 
issue. It appeared that the estate would be 
tied up from alienation and enjoyment for 
three generations. 


Decisions Declaring Rule 

Suit was brought to have the Thellusson 
trust declared void, on the ground that the 
period of time specified for the trust to con- 
tinue was too remote. It was urged, that 
most attempts to create perpetuities are 
made with a view to continuing the enjoy- 
ment of property for a long series of years 
in the families of the testators; that Thellus- 
son contrives how long it is possible to keep 
any of his descendents from the enjoyment 
of his property; that no one who had ever 
breathed the same air with Thellusson could 
inherit: that he excludes three generations 
from all chance of enjoyment; that Thellus- 
son did not wish to continue the property 
in his family, but to preclude his family and 
all mankind from alienating and even enjoy- 
ing his property during the longest possible 
period; that, by carrying out Thellusson’s 
plan, only a revenue equal to the civil list 
of England may, by no very remote possi- 
bility be centered in one family, with ab- 
solute command over the capital. Prior to 
the hearing of the Thellusson case, the courts 
of England held that the period of limitation 
of an executory devise is “a life or lives in 
being and twenty-one years and a few 
months,” to allow the birth of posthumous 
children; that, under such rule, the vesting 
of an estate, given by way of an executory 
devise, is restrained only during the life of 
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one person, the survivor; that restraint for 
such period does not tend to a perpetuity; 
that, if any devisee be a minor, the law itself 
would restrain alienation until the devisee 
became of age; that it was permissible, by 
way of executory devise, to include post- 
humous children as devisees. Having the 
precedent theretofor set with respect to an 
executory devise, in deciding the Thellusson 
ease the court concluded it would follow 
such precedent and held that trusts may be 
created for any terms certain to end within 
periods not exceeding periods permitted for 
estates granted by way of executory devise. 


Limitations at Common Law 

Before the enactment in England in 1535 
of the statute of uses and in 1540 of the 
statute of wills, no questions of remoteness 
in connection with estates seem to have come 
before the English courts. The effect of in- 
definite restraint in the alienation of prop- 
erty became manifest, resulting in the pas- 
sage of the statutes mentioned to give relief. 
Notwithstanding the statutes mentioned, in 
1576, in ease of Manning vs. Andrews, 1 


Leon, 256, the court indicated that if a de- 
vise be made to one for life, and then to his 
heirs for life, and so from heir to heir in 
perpetuum for life, by use of special words, 


such devise would be good. 


Executory Devises 

The foundation case, in establishing the 
period of limitations permissible in the case 
of an executory devise, is the famous case 
known as the Duke of Norfolk case, decided 
in England in 1685 and reported in 3 Ch. Cas. 
1. In that case, the testator attempted to 
keep his property in his family and prevent 
alienation of the estate for a period of 200 
years. It was urged in court that a perpetu- 
ity is a thing odious in law and destructive 
of the commonwealth; that it would put a 
stop to commerce and prevent the circula- 
tion of the riches of the kingdom, and should 
not be contenanced in equity; that if in 
equity one should come nearer to a perpetuity 
than the rules of common law would admit, 
all men, being desirous of continuing their 
estates in their families would settle their 
estates by way of trusts. Upon considera- 
tion of the case, the court held that a future 
interest might be limited to commence on a 
contingency which must occur within lives 
in being, and thus was stated the basis of 
limiting estates by executory devises. 

The second important case, in the devel- 
opment of the rule in question, is the case 
decided in England in 1736, Stephens vs. 
Stephens, reported in 25 Reprint Eng. Cas. 
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751. In the Stephens case it was held: (1) 
An executory devise to a child living at tes- 
tator’s death and on such child reaching 
majority, was good; (2) if a devise be given 
to a posthumous child, there could be no 
alienation until he should attain the age 
of 21. It is now held, that the term of 21 
years need have no reference to the minority 
of the devisee, nor indeed to any minority 
at all. 

The third important case, is the case de- 
cided in England in 1793, Taylor vs. Biddall, 
reported 2 Mod. Cas. 289. In that case the 
court held, as the power of alienation will 
not be restrained longer than the law re- 
strains it, namely: during the infancy of the 
first taker, the restraint cannot reasonably 
be said to extend to a perpetuity. 

The principles announced in the three 
cases mentioned became embodied in the rule 
against perpetuity. as applied t» interests 
created by way of executory devise. These 
principles were adopted by the sages hear- 
ing the cases, who deemed that a reasonable 
restraint against alienation of property 
should be enforced, and, at the same time, 
had the wisdom to realize that perpetual re- 
straint would be unwise and would become 
a shackle upon posterity. The principles 
have been repeatedly affirmed in the courts 
of England and in the courts of our various 
states. In a number of our states the period 
has been cut down by statute and the rule 
as originally adopted does not now apply 
in such states. 


Modern Cases of General Interest 

The case of Cadell vs. Palmer, decided in 
England in 1832, reported in 6 Reprint Eng. 
Cas. 956, is an interesting case bearing on 
the rule against perpetuities. The will pro- 
vided the trust should continue for 120 years, 
if any of the persons named should so long 
survive, otherwise until the death of the last 
survivor, and then in trust for 20 additional 
years. Of the persons during whose lives 
the trust was to continue, there were 28 per- 
sons living at the death of the testator. of 
whom seven only were to take interests under 
the devise. The trust was sustained. 

The case of Madison vs. Larman, decided 
in Illinois in 1897, reported in 170 II1., 65, is 
an interesting American case. In that case, 
the trust was for the life of the survivor of 
17 persons living at the death of the testa- 
tor. The trust was sustained. 

The case of Fitchie vs. Brown, decided by 
United States Supreme Court in 1906, re- 
ported in 211 U. S., 321, is an interesting 
“ase from Hawaii. The testator devised real 
estate valued at $182,000 and bequeathed 
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personality valued at $121,000 in trust “for 
as long as is legally possible, the termina- 
tion or ending of said trust to take place 
when the law requires it under the statute.” 
It appears that testator bequeathed annuities 
for the life of more than 40 beneficiaries. 
The court expressed itself thus: “We see no 
reason for holding that the number of an- 
nuitants, which it is said exceeds forty, is 
too large for a valid limitation of the trust.” 
Under the will the trust is to continue for 
twenty-one years after the death of the last 
survivor of the life annuitants and may con- 
tinue for some months longer if there be any 
beneficiary in gestation. 


Duke of Norfolk Case 
Duke of Norfolk above 
the testator attempted to re- 
strain the alienation of property for a period 
of 200 years. The testator did not attempt 
to create an accumulating estate, as in the 
Thellusson The facts in the Duke of 
Norfolk case may be utilized to demonstrate 
the menace to posterity of permitting estates 
to accumulate for long periods of time or in- 
definitely. The Duke of Norfolk case was de- 
cided in 1685. Since that time 238 years have 
Suppose the testator had directed 
the accumulation of the estate to 1923, and 


In the 
mentioned, 


case, as 


ease. 


elapsed. 


suppose his plan had been allowed to oper- 


the 
enormous. 


ate, accumulation would have been 
The value of the estate is not 
given in the above mentioned report of the 
case, so figures of actual value cannot now 
be used. Assuming a growth at a yearly rate 
of increase equivalent to yearly interest of 
the decimal value of .045, compounded an- 
nually, in 238 years the sum of $1 would 
have accumulated to the amount of $35,- 
$54.96. On that basis, it would have re- 
quired a fund of only about $28,205.56 to 
accumulate to $1,000,000,000 in the 238 
years. A reading of the report of the case 
gives one the impression that the estate was 
of considerable value, far in $28,- 
000, 


excess of 


The Thellusson Case 

Benjamin Franklin died in 1790. Under cod- 
icii to his will he bequeathed £1,000 to trus- 
tees in Boston, to be used for benevolent pur 
He directed the accumulation of the 
fund for 100 years, and the distribution at 
the end of that period of about 76 per cent 
of the then fund, and directed that the re- 
maining 24 per cent be continued in trust for 
a second period of 100 years, the amount at 
the end of the second 100 years to be finally 
distributed. An examination of the record 
of the Franklin fund shows it has grown at 
a yearly rate of increase equal to yearly in- 


poses, 
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terest of the decimal value of .044626, com- 
pounded annually. 

Thellusson died seven years after Frank- 
lin. The records show that Thellusson left 
real estate in England of an annual value of 
£4,500 and which it may reasonably be as- 
sumed had a capital value of £90,000. The 
records also show that Thellusson left a 
personal estate of the value of £600,000. The 
two amounts total £690,000, on a gold parity 
basis being the equivalent in dollars of the 
sum of $3,357,919. From the records of 
the Thellusson case, it appears it was esti- 
mated the trust would continue for not less 
than 70 years and might possibly continue 
for 125, or practically until the present time. 

If the Thellusson trust had continued until 
1924, or 127 years, and if the fund, the 
equivalent of $3,357,919, had increased at 
a rate of growth equal to the rate of growth 
of the Franklin fund accumulated in Boston 
at practically the time, to wit: At 
an interest rate equal to the decimal value 
of .044626, compounded annually for 127 
years, the fund would have increased to total 
of about $859,202,930. At that rate of growth 
it would require 184 years (or until 1981) 
for the principal of $3,357,919 to grow to 
$10,348,158,000, or to more than recent es- 
timate of total amount of all gold and silver 
money in the world. 

Under the rule against perpetuities, as ap- 
proved in the Thellusson case, the Thellus- 
son estate might have been continued in 
trust, after the death of the last survivor of 
the fifteen persons mentioned, for the period 
of gestation of posthumous children, if any, 
and twenty-one years. The full period of 
accumulation allowed under the rule is in- 
deed liberal. 


same 


ae te te 

INCREASE IN PUBLIC DEBT BURDENS 
The public debt of the country, including 
obligations of the federal, state and local 
governments, aggregated $32,786,715,000 at 
the close of 1922, according to a preliminary 
summary of the decennial census on wealth, 
debt and taxation, compiled by the Census 
3ureau. The gross public debt is approxi- 
mately four and three-quarters times the 
total in 1912 and is equivalent to $301.56 
per capita as compared with $70.20 in 1912. 
Sinking funds to offset the public debt 
amount to $1,934,899,000. 


the board 
died Feb. 
He was 
tepubli- 


James M. Gilbert, chairman of 
of the Syracuse Trust Company, 
21st at his home in Syracuse, N. Y. 
for many years also prominent in 
ean polities. 
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represent the ultimate attainable in design material 


and workmanship. 


Rounding out half a century as principal builders 
of high grade bank vault equipment in the world, 
we are justly proud of our record of achievement. 


A partial list of recent contracts and installations 
in the New York district follows: 


Chase National Bank, New York 

Discount Corp. of New York 

Bank of Montclair, Montclair, N. J. 

First National Bank, Waterloo, N. Y. 

Union Tr. & Hudson Co. Nat. Bk., Bayonne, 
New Jersey 

Bristol Savings Bank, Bristol, Conn. 

Sullivan Co. Tr. Co., Monticello, N. Y. 

llth Ward Building & Loan, Newark, N. J. 

Kingston Trust Co., Main Office, Kingston, 
New York 

Kingston Trust Co., Central Office, King- 
ston, N. Y. 

Madison Tr. Co., Madison, Conn. 

Somerville Tr. Co., Somerville, N. J. 

Sag Harbor Savings, Sag Harbor, N. Y. ° 

Rahway Tr. Co., Rahway, N. J. 

Mt. Pleasant Bk., Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Park Trust Co., Weehawken, N. J. 

Glen National Bank, Watkins, N. Y. 

Franklin Nat. Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 

Charles H. Couch & Son, Odessa, N. Y. 

First Nat. Bank, Rockaway, N. J. 

Bank of New York & Trust Co., New York 

Bowery Savings Bank, New York 


Bank of Manhattan Co. 

Rockaway Beach Branch 

Ozone Park Branch 

Nostrand Ave. Branch 

Metropolitan Ave. Branch 

Fresh Pond Branch 

Madison Ave. and 43rd St., New York 
Boonton Trust Co., Boonton, N. J. 
Long Island Nat. Bank, Hicksville, N. Y. 
First Nat. Bank, Wolcott, N. Y. 
Municipal Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ocean Grove Nat. Bank, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Trenton Trust Co., Trenton, N. J. 
City National Bank, Binghamton, N. Y. 
First Nat. Bank, West New York 
Middleton Sav. Bank, Middleton, N. Y. 
Title Guar. & Tr. Co., New York 
South B’klyn Sav. Institution, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Peoples Saving Bank, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Union Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Corn Exchange Bank, Jamaica Branch 
Trust Co. of Fulton County, Gloversville, N.Y 


Factory—York, Pennsylvania 


YORK SAFE and LOCK COMPANY 


55 Maiden Lane 


New York 


Branches: 


Boston New Haven Baltimore 


Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago 
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THE CONSULTING ENGINEER: A NEW FEATURE OF 
MODERN TRUST COMPANY SERVICE AND PROTECTION 


A TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT WHICH SOLVES MANAGEMENT, 
FINANCIAL AND INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 








L. B. BREEDLOVE * 
Consulting Engineer of the Chicago Trust Company 


(Eprror’s Note: An innovation in trust company service which has called forth con- 
siderable interest was the recent appointment of the writer of the following article as 


Consulting Engineer by the Chicago Trust Company. 
to provide expert engineering and management counsel in connection 
writing and the marketing of security issues; 


difficulty and to advise in reference 


ments or by patrons, and. to in turn assure 


honds or loans have heen made.) 


HE expansion of trust company activi- 
ties in the underwriting and distri- 
bution of bond issues has increased the 
importance of technical investigation and 
more complete understanding of the business 
in which the funds are invested. The respon- 
sibility of the trust company is to safeguard 
the investor and at the same time assist in 
securing the permanent success of the cor- 
poration. This not only means the improve- 
ment of technical analysis when the securi- 
ties are issued, but advance in the present 
methods of maintaining the necessary inti- 
mate contact with the continuous operations 
of the corporation. Any improvement in 
analysis either before the investment is made 
or after, which tends to improve the science 
of investment or the use of funds, is of 
vital concern to the investing public. The 
private investor is also improving his judg- 
ment of investments, and at the same time 
showing more care in the selection of the 
issuing house. There is a marked tendency 
investors to buy through banks or 
trust companies because of the moral respon- 
sibility assumed. 
Modern the applica- 
tion of various scientific facts combined by a 
harmonious grouping of the technical fea- 


among 


business consists of 


*Mr. Breedlove received the A. B. degree in 1912: in 1914 
the degree of B. S. with research honors; M. S. in 1922, and 
M. E. in 1923 conferred by the University of Illinois for 
original work. He devoted one year and a half to the electrifi- 
cation of Constantinople, three years in engineering work of 
all classes with the National Tube Company of Pittsburgh, 
one year as Captain U.S. A. Engineering Section, Ordnance 
Corps, two and one-half years engineering and construction 
at the River Rouge Plant of the Ford Motor Company as 
General Engineer in charge of work, and since then for several 
years in a consulting capacity in the examination, financing 
and general management of vublic utilitie<. 


The prime purpose of this office is 


with the under- 


assist corporations that are in financial 
to investment of funds either by company’s depart- 
marimum protection of security after the 


tures of production and distribution into a 
successful financial result. Appreciation of 
the complexities of the purely technical and 
managerial functions of modern business cor- 
eaused the Chicago Trust 
add to their staff a man having 
engineering and managerial experi- 
ence combined with proper training to assist 
in an advisory capacity in the solution of 
financial problems. It was insisted that this 
man’s entire allegiance be to the trust com- 
pany and that his work be of the highest 
ethical standards to patrons of the company. 
The work of this member of the staff has 
reached the status of a specialty department 
serving several departments of the trust com- 
pany. 


porations 
pany to 
broad 


Com- 


Safeguarding Financial Service 

The importance of advice of an engineering 
and management nature to safeguard the 
financial service now rendered by the modern 
trust companies is generally recognized. The 
value of the work as a member of the staff 
of the trust company of a man having the 
balance of experience is purely one of proper 
application and coordination with other va- 
rious functions of the institution. The suc- 
cessful application depends largely on the 
quality of his experience, personality, and 
ability to develop the financial viewpoint. 
Only long experience and constant study can 
develop the necessary skill and astuteness 
in the application to purely financial prob- 
lems. 

There is perhaps no profession in which 
the individuality of the worker is so defi- 
nitely expressed as that of engineering, de- 





















































spite the widespread idea that the designs or 
reports of a number of competent and ex- 
perienced engineers will be substantially the 
same. Engineering in its broad sense is the 
application of science, materials and brains 
to effect a result of economic value. Statis- 
tics is a branch of this work. The tendency 
in the past has been the development of 
technical specialists in restricted phases with 
consequent lack of consideration of the busi- 
ness aspects of the technical problems. Thus 
the specialist has attained the status of the 
near-scientist having a restricted viewpoint. 
The reports of many specialists are open to 
serious criticism where the quality of his 
business judgment and professional ethics 
are not known. A report of a number of 
experts while very competent in their lines, 
to be of full value to a banking institution 
must be digested and coordinated by some- 
one who has good engineering and man- 
agerial experience, and who has no other in- 
terests than that of the financial institution. 


Examination and Reporting 

The work of this man consists in examina- 
tion and reporting on the various necessary 
features with a view to financing, either 
along public utility or industrial lines, and 
to present a picture of the situation in which 
significance is attached alike to the practical, 
technical and economic phases of the prob- 
lem at hand. The continuous operation of 
the companies already financed is carefully 
followed by means of reports and periodically 
a visit is made to each property. Consider- 
able consultation work is done for other de- 
partments, and occasionally special work for 
patrons. 

A report on a public utility should cover 
past history, examination of the physical 
plant to determine adequacy, conditions of 
equipment, economy of operation and im- 
mediate construction; a review of manage- 
ment elements; present and future market 
developments; review of franchises and a 
study of public relations; a study of past 
income statements with estimated earnings 
for the next few years, and finally an ap- 
praisal. Too much emphasis in the past has 
been placed on the appraisal and not enough 
on other elements. Fair value of a property 
is directly related to earnings and may or may 
not be measured by an appraisal usually on 
a reproduction basis which has the same per- 
manence as commodity prices. Public rela- 
tions are of great importance, for if part of 
the market is lost there is a loss of property 
value regardless of the reproduction cost. 

An industrial report as it relates to the is- 
suance of securities should comprise the fol- 
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lowing: an analysis of products, sales pol- 
icy and available market; a study of the 
management; a study of plant location and 
manufacturing methods; a study of financial 
condition and requirements over the next 
few years, and an appraisal. It is not usually 
necessary to present only the digested study ; 
however, the various features of the analysis 
must be religiously gone through each time 
as assumptions are dangerous. For the pur- 
poses of making short time loans secured by 
current receivables or other quick assets, 
the examination process can be shortened 
considerably, depending on circumstances at 
hand. 

Trust companies which undertake the un- 
derwriting and the marketing, either through 
wholesale or retail channels, of a corpora- 
tion’s senior securities should properly have 
a member of their organization on the board 
of directors of that corporation. This policy 
is especially advisable where the business 
of the corporation is strongly permeated with 
engineering and technical requirements. This 
liaison officer should hold only qualifying 
shares, and bring to bear a good knowledge 
of the business and fair technical managerial 
experience for the benefit of the corpora- 
tion, thereby removing the usual objections 
to this policy. This policy instead of being 
inconsistent is entirely consistent with sound 
banking and management principles, and if 
earefully applied results to the great ad- 
vantage of all parties concerned; the cor- 
poration, the trust company and the security- 
holders. 


Investments Affected by New Developments 

Engineering developments and _ organiza- 
tion progress in the different industries are 
continuously affecting the relative merits of 
investments and creating a wide range of 
opportunities for the profitable use of invest- 
ment funds. First hand contact with these 
developments is of considerable value to a 
financial institution. The recent tests on 
the mereury vapor turbine have shown that 
the electric output of steam power stations 
may be increased by fifty per cent with prac- 
tically the same fuel and labor costs and 
with low additional capital outlay. The 
performance of the first commercial installa- 
tion is now being watched very carefully. The 
success of this type of unit will give the 
steam power station commanding advantages 
over most hydro-electric stations, the strong- 
est competitor. 

The logical development in the field of 
power production within the next few years 
is the superpower system of high efficiency 
of which one or two may supply a large part 
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THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William Street, New York 


LONDON 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W. I. 
26 Old Broad Street, E. C. 2 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue, at 41st Street PARIS 


3 Rue D’Antin 


Issues Travellers’ Letters of Credit payable throughout the world 
Commercial Letters of Credit for Importations and Exportations of Merchandise 
Buys and Sells Bills of Exchange 
Cable Transfers to all Countries 


r "HROUGH its offices in London, working in close touch with correspondents all 
over Europe, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company is in position to be ot 
exceptional service to Trust Companies in the transaction of foreign business for them- 


selves or their customers. 


In Paris, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company maintains a representative who can 
receive your clients’ mail and cables and give personal attention to your banking 


of each state. In deciding on the long time 
financing of a company, the effect of eco- 
nomic laws which are forcing this develop- 
ment upon the company’s relative  po- 
sition must be studied. A wide = ac- 
quaintance among technical and com- 
mercial executives, and membership of 
long standing in professional societies serve 
to keep the proper contacts active at all 
times. This wide acquaintance throughout 
the different branches of industry is con- 
tinuously placing the institution in touch 
with propositions, the large majority of 
which have real merit. In the initial nego- 
tiations leading to any new financing, a pre- 
liminary analysis of the technical manage- 
ment and commercial features is essential 
and desirable before a more detailed survey 
is made on the property. This method us- 
ually results in a saving of time and ex- 
pense. 

The establishment of a separate function 
of this nature is much like the flying of a 
kite—when the thing gets off the ground 
and started, it is a job requiring both hands. 
This technical department is made available 
to corporation patrons for assistance in the 
solution of their technical or management 
questions. Some considerable work has been 


interests through our Paris correspondent, the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas. 


done. The department has also been en- 
gaged for purely consulting work for other 
institutions and corporations where the 
work did not conflict with the trust com- 
pany’s interests. The best index of success- 
ful application is the amount of work the 
department has been called upon to handle. 


2 2°, 2, 
“~~ 9 “9 


THE TRUST COMPANY MAN’S 
“BIBLE” 


An officer of a trust company in 
Cleveland favors TrRusT COMPANIES 
Magazine with the following: 

“IT have just returned from a trip 
in the northwest. It seemed to me 
that I saw a copy of your magazine 
on practically every executive’s desk 
whom I visited, and was told by sev- 
eral that they considered Trust Com- 
PANIES their “Trust Company Bible,” 
and that they studied and depended 
upon it, and felt they got a great deal 
of assistance and encouragement from 
its pages. I thought you might like 
to know of this.” 
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Out of the ruins of the great fire of 1871 
rose a new Chicago and with it— 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Resources More Than $500,000,000 ‘An Extra Measure of Service’’ 
Our booklet, The Making of a Modern Bank, will be sent upon request 
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(EpriTor’s NoTE: 


WHY THE FUNDED LIFE INSURANCE TRUST IS NOT A 
CONTRACT FOR ACCUMULATIONS 


INTERPRETATIONS OF LAWS WHICH OBTAIN IN STATES OTHER THAN 
NEW YORK 


Cc. R. HOLDEN 
Vice-President, Union Trust Company of Chicago 


The following communication is a further contribution to the dis- 








cussion carried on in recent issues of Trust CoMPANIES Magazine as to the effect of the 
law of accumulations, particularly in New York, in the creation of funded life insurance 
trusts. In the December issue Lee McCanliss, of the New York Bar, takes the position 
that neither the law or court rulings, oppose the right of a trustee in using any income 
received by him as such to pay premiums necessary to carry out a contract for life insur- 
ance. In the January issue Robert L. Redfield, also a member of the New York Bar, 
takes the position that under the New York statute against accumulations such funded 
trusts are illegal. Mr. Holden discusses the subject from a more general standpoint.) 


Editor of Trust CoMPANIES Magazine: 
HAVE noted with interest the conflicting 
opinions expressed by Messrs. McCanliss 
and Redfield in the last December and 

January issues of TRUsT COMPANIES, on the 

matter of the status in New York of a trust 

established to carry premiums on life insur- 
ance. 

If the discussion was applicable only to 
construction of the New York statutes, one 
not a member of the Bar of that state would 
not readily venture any suggestions; but as 
there are statutes in other states having in 
some cases provisions similar to those of 
New York, the matter is of some general 
interest. 


Law of New York Most Rigid 

There are some aspects of the matter not 
fully brought out in these excellent discus- 
sions which you have published. Under the 
statutes referred to, accumulation of income 
is forbidden save for a restricted period. It 
may be granted that the insurance trust as 
outlined is valid and creates a present in- 
terest in the beneficiaries, but it may then 
be objected that, being such a trust its tenor 
is that of a provision for accumulating and 
compounding income for the benefit of the 
beneficiaries to an extent that is prohibited. 
The law of New York is most rigid on this 
subject. In New York it is assumed, how- 
ever, that, under the provisions of the Act 
of 1909, Ch. 247 Sec. 23, a beneficiary or 
beneficiaries may be given an absolute power 
to modify and terminate the trust or the di- 





rection for an accumulative application of 
income. 

It is also assumed that, even with respect 
to the income from real estate, such power 
would be valid in its application to the di- 
rection to accumulate, notwithstanding the 
statutory disability on the part of a _ bene- 
ficiary to transfer his beneficial interest un- 
der a trust of real estate. 

It is also assumed that a statute against 
suspension of power of alienation or against 
perpetuities, or a statute declaring void a 
trust for accumulations would be in each 
instance inapplicable where there was al- 
Ways in existence a vested power, subject 
to exercise, to terminate the estate or apply 
the income. This assumption is based on 
very clear decisions on the statutes as to 
perpetuities, although there are no decisions 
where the same reasoning is actually applied 
or held applicable to the statutes as to ac- 
cumulations. See however, Gray on Per- 
petuities, Par. 672, 692; Foulke on Perpetui- 
ties, Par. 689. 

The rule in the case of perpetuities seems 
clear— 

Kales on Estates Future Interests, Par. 

687 ; 

Chaplin Suspension Power Alienation, Par. 

56-65-65-70 ; 

Belmont vs. O’Brien (12 N. Y. 394-404-5) ; 

Matter of Wilcow (194 N. Y. 288) ; 

Mills vs. Mills (50 App. Div. 221) ; 

Metcalf vs. U. T. C. (181 N. Y. 39; 73 N. E. 

498) ; 
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Re: Mifflin (121 Pa. 205; 1 L. R. A. 453). 

It is, therefore, assumed that if the power 
is reserved to every beneficiary of legal age 
to appoint and direct that all income from 
the trust funds and estate shall be paid over 
to such beneficiary to the extent of his in- 
terest therein from time to time, measured 
by his interest as it would exist if such 
beneficiary and all others then and from 
time to time in being should survive until 
such time as, otherwise than by exercise of 
such power, all income would be distribu- 
table as there would be no viola- 
tion as to the statute against accumulations. 
See Foulke on Perpetuities, Par. 615. 


received, 


Where Restrictions as to ‘Accumulation’ 
Do Not Apply 


What has been noted thus far goes on the 
assumption that the funding of an insurance 
trust is a provision for accumulation. It is 
Illinois and it is doubtful if it 
would be held to be such in any state. 

Under the decisions in French vs. Calkins 
(252 Ill. 243-255), the Illinois Act of 1907 is 
adopted from the Thelusson Act of Great 
Britain and the English decisions on its con- 
struction, rendered before 1907 are, in effect, 
part of the law so adopted. Kolb vs. Landes 
(277 Ill. 440-449). 

It is clearly held in the leading case of 
Bassil vs. Lister (9 Hare 177), that the 
Thelusson Act does not apply to “the case 
of settlement of policies of insurance with 
stock transferred in trust to pay premiums 
out of dividends.” The fact that this deci- 
sion is criticised in 1 Jarman on Wills, page 
284, would not militate against the 
of the decision, but would be thereby clearly 
considered ruling existing as authori- 
tative construction of the original statute. 
It is also reviewed in 1 Perry on Trusts, Par. 
400, and in Gray on Perpetuities, Par. 698, 
6th ed., as plainly holding that the statute 
against accumulation does not apply to in- 
surance. 

It seems clear from statements in re: 
Voorhees (171 N. Y. Supp. 859), that an in- 
surance contract cannot be considered an 
illegal contract for accumulation. It is, of 
course, obvious that to so regard it would 
void every policy payable to a third person. 


not so in 


force 


as a 


Validity of Insurance Policy 


Personally, I do not see why every reason 
advanced by Mr. Redfield may not be ap- 
plied with equal force to denounce the valid- 
ity of any insurance policy payable other- 
wise than to the estate of the insured, be- 
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minor, it is a 
contract involving accumulation. 

And only in policies where there is a right 
to surrender and take cash value is the pe- 
riod of accumulation one subject to termina- 
tion at will. 

In Vine vs. Raleigh (1891) 2 Ch. 13, the 
court says of the decision in Bassil vs. Lis- 
ter, “I entirely agree with the observations 
made at page 184 upon the effect of the The- 
lusson Act.” 

In re 


cause, save in the case of a 


(1901) 1 Ch. 697, 
vs. Lister is quoted and approved in a case 
where it that the paying of 
premiums out of a trust fund constituted an 
accumulation. There contrary 
decision cited in this discussion on the ques- 
tion of a trust to support insurance. 

It is preferable, certainly in Illinois, that 
reliance be placed on the rule of Bassil vs. 
Lister, and that the intrinsic thrift and 
safety provisions of the trust be not impaired 
by leaving the matter of application of in- 
come to premiums at the discretion or 
ject to the 
beneficiary. would seem 
that, if so direction there 
would be no point in the prohibition against 


Gardiner Bassil 


was charged 


has been no 


sub- 


contrary direction of the adult 
But in 


subject to his 


any case it 


accumulation, no reserved or postponed right 
of possession or enjoyment, and no inherit- 
ance tax problem. That, present 
rulings stand as to income subject to an un- 
exercised taxable to the fidu 
ciary, the income tax aspect of the trust is 
favorable. 


so long as 


power being 


de te a 
ORGANIZATION OF THE BEAVER 
COUNTY FOUNDATION 
recent meeting of officers and 
representing the trust companies of 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania, plans were 
matured for the establishment of the Beaver 
County Foundation. The form of trust agree- 
ment and method of operation follows close- 
ly the plan originated by the late Fred H. 
Goff in the formation of the Cleveland Foun- 
dation and after which similar community 

trusts are modeled in other cities. 

At the meeting at which the formal dec- 
laration of trust was presented the trust 
company officers and directors were ad- 
dressed by Mr. Tracy E. Herrick, assistant 
vice-president of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, who described the development of the 
Cleveland Foundation. 


Ata 


tors 


direc- 


Donald McK. Blodgett has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Company of New York. 
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(Eprror’s Nore: Over fifty years of experience and operation in England and Scot- 
land have successfully demonstrated the advantages and safeguards provided by Invest- 
ment Trusts. As explained by the writer of the following article this form of trust is in 
practice an elaboration of the principles which govern personal trusts, providing inves- 
tors with larger yield and safety than could be secured by average buyers of other invest- 
ments. Not only does the Investment Trust benefit thousands of investors. It likewise 
provides a most effective channel for the creation and distribution of sound investments 
as well as trade stability, as shown by the experience in Great Britain before and during 


the war.) 






ATE seems to decree that most improve- 

ments and new ideas are first devel- 

oped for the benefit of the individual 
and later to the benefit of a large number 
of persons. The first bank was probably a 
cave wherein some tribal chief hid his valu- 
ables. Eventually the cave became the de- 
pository for the valuables of the whole tribe. 
Today the bank is the depository of the 
funds of a great many people. 

Ages ago certain wealthy individuals 
found it to their advantage and to the ad- 
vantage of their heirs to appoint trustees 
to manage their estates. A vast property 
could not be handled by its owner without 
help. Trusted friends were employed to take 
care of various parts of the estate. Today 
we find the same problem being faced by 
many people of wealth. 

Personal trusts offer a solution to this 
question. They have proved a great boon 
to a small portion of our population. How- 
ever, they only benefit the individual and 
his family. How can the advantages of this 
form of trust be of benefit to many people 
of small or moderate means. The general 
investment trust is the answer. The assets 
of a personal trust are the property of a 
few. The assets of an investment trust are 
the combined funds of many. 


Diversified Investment Holdings 
Most expert investors and trust officers 
tell us that in order to secure safety of prin- 
cipal we should diversify our holdings as 
much as possible. The investment holdings 
of our wealthy citizens (exclusive of their 
tax-free municipals) represent many indus- 





tries and many countries. The safety of 
insurance companies and banks is obtained 
by diversification. Our richest man’s hold- 
ings are not all in the oil business. 

Let us consider a man with $50,000 to 
invest. Would he care to purchase fifty 
$1,000 investments? The author does not 
think so. He would have too much trouble 
cutting coupons, filing tax vouchers and mak- 
ing periodical investigations to determine 
their value as investments. If, on the other 
hand, he could unite his $50,000 with the 
funds of many other individuals to produce 
a combined sum of $5,000,000, he could then 
own a $50,000 interest in many times fifty 
investments. 

This idea is not new. There are many 
general investment trusts. Their value to 
investors has been proven by many years 
of successful operation on the Continent. 
Until recently there has been little need for 
them in this country, but now we find a 
constantly increasing number of so-called 
small investors. They need safety, and 
safety means diversification. Therefore they 
need diversification. To obtain diversifica- 
tion they must combine. 


Field for Investment Trusts in United States 


So far as can be determined, there is but 
one publicly owned general investment trust 
in the United States, namely, International 
Securities Trust of America. Its assets in- 
clude more than four hundred different se- 
curities representing nearly every industry 
and twenty-four different countries. The 
shareholders have a preferential interest in 
all of these four hundred separate invest- 
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ments. They have diversification to an un- 
usual degree. This one general investment 
trust can never satisfy the needs of all our 
small investors. Many investment 
trusts should be organized. 

The organization of an investment trust is 
in many respects similar to that of a per- 
sonal trust. The group elects 
managers. Articles of trust or 
govern the duties of the trustees; specify the 
degree of diversification required; control 
the payment of dividends and accumulation 
of reserves; provide for the kinds and types 
of investments to be held or disposed of, etc. 


more 


trustees as 
association 


How Investment Trust Is Organized 


Let us look into the 
investment trust. The legal side need not be 
discussed as we can assume that this is han- 
dled by competent attorneys. A company is 
organized and its shares represent the hold- 
ers’ share of beneficial interest in the assets 
of his company. With the proceeds of the 
sale of these shares a large sum of money 
is made available for investment. In what 
shall it be invested? We have combined for 
safety. Therefore good securities must be 
purchased. We have also combined for profit. 
Then good securities must be purchased 
when they are cheap. How are the trustees 
to know what are good securities, and how 
are they to know when they are cheap? An 
expert statistical organization must be es- 
tablished. The income from an investment 
of $50,000 would not be enough to meet this 
expense, but the income from a large 
would more than justify this overhead. 

We now have a company supplied with 
working capital, trustees or directors and 
their assistants, the statisticians. We must 
prepare plan or agreement to guide 
their operations. The articles of association 
or declaration of trust, prepared by com- 
petent legal advisers, will contain these in- 
structions. The fundamental theory of di- 
versification comes first. Some investment 
trusts specify that not more than 10 per 
cent of the capital may be invested in any 
one security. Others require a greater de- 
gree of diversification. Some even require 
international percentages. Not more than a 
certain amount in any one country, etc. 


organization of an 


sum 


some 


Selection of Securities 


The next important point is the kind or 
class of securities to be held as assets. We 
have decided that they must be all good se- 
curities. What are good securities? Only 
bonds legal for savings banks, or all issues, 
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either bonds or stocks, that 
fundamental qualities of safety. Most gen- 
eral investment trusts permit the trustees 
to invest in good securities that meet stand- 
ards of value, whether they are “legals” or 
not. 

Due to the fact that 
changing in investment value, it is neces- 
sary that those whose investment worth is 
being dissipated should be disposed of, and 
others whose strength is improving be sub- 
stituted. Therefore, the trustees are per- 
mitted to buy and sell to maintain the stand- 
ard of excellence required. By scientific ap- 
plication of expert knowledge, this exchang- 
ing of assets can be made to produce a rea- 
profit. Hence the fact that 
eral investment trusts have two sources of 
income—the income from interest and divi- 
dends received from investments owned, and 
the profits from the sale of assets that have 
increased in value. Naturally 
taken, but the success of 
the fact that the 
times greater than 
This is, of course, true of 
investment trust 
of investment. 
cupation of its managers and statisticians. 


have certain 


many securities are 


sonable gen- 


some losses 
the 
trading 
the 


any 


are company 
profit is 


trading 


lies in 
many loss. 


The 


scientific business 


business, 
makes a 
Its operation is the sole oc- 


Advantages of Combination 


We have said that the small investors com- 
bined for profit as Their 
combined capital is managed by trustees 
with the assistance of trained analysts. But 
what of the credit position or borrowing 
power of this company of united investors. 
If their company borrow money at a 
fixed rate of interest considerably less than 
it can earn for them, they can thereby in- 
crease the earning power of their company. 
The articles of association provide for this 
possibility. The trustees are permitted to 
issue bonds, either secured or unsecured. In 
England and Scotland the debentures of gen- 
eral investment trusts 
of the safest types of securities offered to 
the investing public. They are the funded 
obligation of a company and are a direct lien 
not only upon the securities purchased with 
the funds that their sale produced but by 
the assets procured by the sale of the junior 
issues of the trust. 

Unlike some personal trusts, the general 
investment trust usually has no fixed assets. 
Most investment trusts own either cash or 
bonds and shares—securities that can be 
converted into cash at any time. Therefore 


well as safety. 


ean 


are considered one 


they could be called “liquid asset companies.” 
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Deposits, approximately -  - 


BORO OF MANHATTAN 
139 Broadway, at Cedar’ Street 
481 Eighth Ave., corner 34th Street 
385 Fourth Ave., corner 27th Street 
513 Fifth Ave., corner 43rd Street 
415 Broadway, corner Canal Street 
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Management of Investment Trusts 

It is absolutely impossible in this short 
paper to consider in detail the organization, 
management and operation of an investment 
trust. Each phase is a study in itself. The 
management of personal trusts, however, is 
well understood. The most competent per- 
sons to take up the development of invest- 
ment trusts in this country are the trust 
officers of our banks and trust companies. 
They are now performing a duty for many 
individuals. They can, by virtue of their 
experience, perform a service for thousands 
that is most necessary. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are wasted every year by 
investors who do not know good securities. 
So-called “Blue Sky Laws” are only one of 
many agencies that are attempting to safe- 
guard the small investor. In the opinion 
of the writer, when investment trusts are 
developed in sufficient numbers they will fill 
a long open gap in the wall of safe invest- 
ment in this country. Savings banks offer 
safety, but they do not offer profit. TIll-ad- 
vised selection of securities offers profit but 
rarely offers safety. 
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Capital, surplus and undivided profits 


Manufacturers 
Crust Company 


BORO OF QUEENS 

1696 Myrtle Ave., corner Cypress Avenue, Ridgewood 
BORO OF BRONX 

1042 Westchester Ave., corner Southern Boulevard. 





$10,000,000 
100,000,000 


BORO OF BROOKLYN 


774 Broadway, corner Sumner Ave. 

84 Broadway, corner Berry Street 
225 Havemeyer St., near Broadway 
710 Grand; St., near Graham Ave. 


190 Joralemon Street 
(To be opened shortly) 





To sum up the investment situation in 
this country, the writer must make a rather 
bold statement. There is not one person in 
every hundred who can successfully manage 
capital invested in securities. The merchant 
and the carpenter know their business. The 
doctor understands medicine and its uses. 
The investment expert knows how to invest 
money, but does not understand the erection 
of a building or the curing of an illness by 
the use of drugs. 

It is the opinion of many that if the inves- 
tor asked for and followed the advice of 
those who know, there would be fewer losses 
to investors than at present. To many in- 
vesting funds is a pastime, when it should 
be a scientific study. Our Blue Sky Laws, 
Better Business Bureaus and Vigilance Com- 
mittees all operaté for a good purpose, but 
what is needed most of all is a channel for 
profitable, yet safe investment. The invest- 
ment trust will supply the vehicle. 

% & % 

The charter has been granted for the 
People’s Trust Company of Annville, Pa., 
which will take over the interests of the 
People’s Deposit Bank. 
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United States National Bank, Galveston, Texas 


; bews new building of the United States 

National Bank at Galveston, succeeding 
the Texas Bank & Trust Company, will be the 
tallest in the city and will be a conspicuous 
addition to the sky line. It will provide the 
bank with every modern facility. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT & EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
SanGutnet, Staats & Heprick, AssociaTeD 

Fort Worth, Texas 














PRACTICAL BASIS OF COOPERATION IN DEVELOPING 
LIFE INSURANCE TRUST BUSINESS 


HOW TRUST COMPANIES AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES CAN 
WORK TOGETHER TO MUTUAL ADVANTAGE 


ALFRED H. BATAILLE 
Superintendent, Department of Trust Agreements of the New York Life Insurance Company 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 
in connection with 
should he 
their functions by developing the 


handling life 


The writer of the following article has had many years’ experience 
insurance 
especially helpful to trust companies and banks which are 
business of life insurance 


settlements and his practical suggestions 


actively extending 


trusts. Mr. Bataille traces 


the history of the various forms of life insurance policies and settlements and points 
trust companies and banks can gain from the experience of life insurance 


out where 
companies. ) 


Historical 

RIOR to the eighties settlement of in- 

surance policies was almost invari- 

ably made in one sum at the death of 
the insured. From 1880 to 1890 
were occasionally received by insurance com- 
panies for settlement of large policies in 
Insurance companies having 
powers accepted appointment as trus- 
tee of the proceeds of such policies, and when 
the policies earried out 
the trusts. Some of these old 
still in force and payments are 
being made in accordance with their terms. 

Early in the nineties there printed 
the first form of installment policy, i.e—a 
policy calling for payment of the claim in 
20 annual installments instead of in one sum. 
A few manuscript policies of this kind had 
previously been written. In 1898 what was 
then known as a continuous installment pol- 
icy was issued. This contract provided for 
the payment of annual 
fixed period of 20 years and for as much 
longer as the beneficiary named in the policy 
should survive. 

In 1899 the first installment option was 
introduced in life insurance policies. Under 
this option the insured could, if he so de- 
sired, elect to have the proceeds of the 
policy at his death paid to the beneficiary 
in a stipulated number of annual install- 
ments. A table showing the amount of each 
annual installment per thousand of proceeds 
was included in the policies. An additional 
option known as the “Continuous Install- 
ment Option” was later introduced, this op- 


requests 


installments. 
trust 


became claims, 


the terms of 
trusts are 


was 


installments for a 


tion providing for the 
installments of 


beneficiary for a 


payment of annual 
stipulated amount to the 
fixed period of 25 years 
and for as much longer as the beneficiary 
should survive. A table showing the amount 
of each annual installment per thousand of 
proceeds at the attained age of the benefi- 
ciary when the policy becomes a claim was 
included in the policies. 

It will be noticed that annual installments 
only were then considered. The few requests 
for payment semi-annually were generally 
handled by modification of the provisions of 
the policy. Requests for quarter-annual and 
for monthly installments 
ceived and in order to 
policy forms in which the installment op- 
tions provided for installments annually, 
semi-annually, quarter-annually or monthly 
were issued. When requests for modifica- 
tions which involve a number of beneficiaries 
are received, it is not always practical to 
comply with the request by a modification 
of the policy or by an endorsement or 
“rider,” and I found it simpler to 
handle it by a trust which is something en- 
tirely outside of the policy. 
for payment under one of the options are 
received, also many payment 
in a manner not provided for in the policies. 


began to be re- 
meet this demand, 


have 
Many requests 


requests for 


Trust Settlements—Why ? 

The outstanding reason for such settle- 
ments is the fear of the insured that the in- 
surance money will be dissipated. 

The courts have generally decided that a 
life insurance policy is a contract of the 
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place where it was applied for, delivered and 
the first premium paid. While under the 
1911 amendment to the Personal Property 
Law of the State of New York the insured 
may place restraints against the alienation 
of the benefits under the policy, a similar 
law does not exist in all the other states; 
although several of the states have in re- 
cent years passed laws similar in effect. In 
the absence of such statutes restraints on 
alienation of the benefits by the beneficiaries 
under such policies cannot be sustained. 
Almost invariably requests for trust set- 
tlement make the first requirement non- 
assignability by the beneficiaries. Restraints 
against anticipation and commutation are 
also present in the majority of such requests. 
As a result the “trust” method and not the 
“contract” method is being used more and 
more by companies having trust powers. 


Characteristic Forms of Insurance Trusts 

1. Proceeds and interest are made pay- 
able in installments of stipulated amount 
until the proceeds and the interest are ex- 
hausted. A first beneficiary and a second 
beneficiary are named, and if both die, the 
balance of the fund is payable in one sum 
to whomsoever the insured directs. 

2. Proceeds and interest are payable in a 
stipulated number of installments of stipu- 
lated amount, excess interest being paid 
yearly in addition. One life or two lives 
may be involved, and at the death of the 
survivor during the continuance of the trust, 
the remaining installments are commuted 
and paid in one sum to whomsoever is desig- 
nated to receive them. 

8. Proceeds are held at interest, the inter- 
est being payable to the first beneficiary for 
life and after her death to the second bene- 
ficiary until a stipulated age is reached, 
when the fund is payable. 

4. Proceeds held at interest to accumulate 
until majority or prior and at that time the 
accumulated proceeds are payable. 

None of these are discretionary trusts. I 
do not know of any life insurance company 
accepting discretionary trusts. The main dif- 
ficulty arises from requests for trusts which 
transcend the statutes or which offend the 
common law “Rule against Perpetuities.” It 
might be well to call attention to the fact 
that trusts such as are here discussed are 
not “Wills” and that under the New York 
law the “I'wo Lives in Being” must be in 
being at the date of the instrument. 


Overlapping Functions 
Undoubtedly the legitimate functions of 














the insurance companies and of the trust 
companies overlap to a certain extent, but 
it is the business of the life insurance com- 
pany to pay its claims in accordance with 
the option selected. When settlement of the 
proceeds of a policy is desired under a 
method which involves discretion or which 
involves complicated provisions or remote 
contingencies, such service is one which falls 
within the province of the trust company. 

No life insurance company receives funds 
in trust unless such funds are the proceeds 
of its own matured life insurance policies, 
so that when a man has a number of small 
policies issued by different insurance com- 
panies and he wishes to have all his insur- 
ance taken care of as a unit, the trust com- 
pany can render him a service which the 
insurance companies will not. 

While it is not easy to draw the line, we 
have made a beginning. 

We can cooperate—we can give the trust 
companies the benefit of our experience. 


Practical Suggestions 

If a life insurance policy were merely a 
promise to pay a certain sum to the bene- 
ficiary when the insured dies, the trust com- 
pany could be named beneficiary in the 
policy and when the insured died the trust 
company would receive the proceeds and 
could disburse them in accordance with the 
terms of the trust. But a life insurance pol- 
icy is much more than a mere promise to 
pay the beneficiary a stated amount when 
the insured dies. The insured himself has 
certain rights and privileges—for instance, 
the right to cash values, the right to loans, 
the right to change the beneficiary, the right 
to select an installment option, ete. From 
this it will be seen that there are at least 
two sets of rights in life insurance policies, 
namely, the rights of the insured and the 
rights of the beneficiary. 

As the insured is generally the one who 
creates the trust, the rights of the benefi- 
ciary should first be vested in the insured. 
This may be accomplished either by his 
executing a change of beneficiary to his own 
estate, or if he has not the right to change 
the beneficiary, by having the beneficiary 
assign her interest to the insured; the in- 
sured then having full title can convey title 
to the trust company by an assignment. 


Changing the Beneficiary 
The right to change the beneficiary is con- 
tained in practically all policies now being 
issued, but the beneficiary cannot be changed 
after the policy has been assigned. 
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Here is an actual case:—The policy was 
written in favor of the wife as beneficiary. 
The insured sent in an assignment of his 
interest to a trust company as trustee for 
the wife. Presumably it was the intention 
of the insured to yest entire title in the trust 
company, but he did not do so, he merely 
tarnsferred his rights to them. The wife’s 
rights were still intact and the insured, hav- 
ing assigned his rights, could not change the 
beneficiary under the policies. In order to 
be in a position to carry out his wishes the 
trust company had to release its interest. 
The insured then could change the benefi- 
ciary to his own estate and having done this 
he could assign to the trust company. 

I therefore suggest that policies which are 
to be placed in trust with a trust company 
be 

First—made payable to the estate of 
insured and 


the 
Second—assigned to the 

Trustee, the insured either re- 
not reserving the right to 
the assignment. 


Company, 
serving or revoke 
should be 
the insurance 


‘he assignment the form 


company is- 


on 
recommended by 
suing the policy. 

Title to the policy should not be conveyed 
in the deed of trust itself; this should be 
done by a separate assignment. 

If title is conveyed to the trust company 
by an assignment, and if the insured subse- 
quently terminates the trust and fails to 
the assignment, when revocable, the 
trust company can reassign to him the policy 
forming a part of the corpus. 


revoke 


Uniformity of Treatment 
I believe that if the trust companies han- 


dle this class of business in this manner 


they will probably secure greater uniform- 


ity of treatment 
ance companies. 


from the different insur- 
There will be this added 
advantage to the trust companies—they will 
receive premium notices. It is well to 
in mind that many insurance policies are 
being assigned to banks as collateral secur- 
ity. 


bear 


Many are assigned under absolute as- 
signments. If the assignment is for the pur- 
trust, the insurance company 
should be notified of that fact. I recommend 
that such assignments be revocable. 


pose of a 


I suggest that in dealing with insurance 
companies the terms used by the insurance 
companies be used. 

In this country the word “assured” is 


rarely used at the present time. In some 
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very old policies issued by this company, 
the word “assured” was equivalent to “bene- 
ficiary.” Don’t use the word “assured.” The 
word “insured” is now generally recognized 
as signifying the person on whose death the 
insurance is payable. 

The “policyholder” is 
and might mean the assignee. 
words, “policyholder” or 
icy.” 


word not definite 
Don’t use the 


“owner of the pol- 


“Change of Beneficiary.”—These words are 
generally understood. The right to change 
the beneficiary is usually, though not always, 
reserved. Policies usually prescribe how it 
may be done. 

“Assignment.”—Under an assignment one 
person conveys or transfers his rights to an- 
other. An “assignment” is not a “change of 
beneficiary.” The insurance company has no 
responsibility for the validity of an assign- 
ment. 

Last and Most Important—Always give 
the number of the policy and the full name 
of the insured. 
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NEW TRUST COMPANY ENTERPRISE IN 
JAPAN 
Mitsui 


large 


The important 
which 


interests in Japan 


combine mercantile, shipping 
and banking operations, have invested 30,- 
000,000 the formation of the Mitsui 
Shintaku Kabushiki Kaisha, or Mitsui Trust 
Company, Ltd., 
March. The capital of 30,000,000 yen is di- 
vided into 30,000 100 yen each. 
One-half of the stock is to be subscribed by 
the Mitsui holding com- 
pany of the combined Mitsui interests. The 
other half will be taken by subsidiary com- 
panies and individuals connected therewith, 
no Shares being offered the general public. 
The functions of the new company will be 
the ordinary, fiduciary acts provided by the 
trust law of Japan, such as holding in trust 
for individuals or corporations: Money, se- 
curities, claims or debts, movable property, 
real estate, land leases, ete. Further supple- 
mentary functions are as follows: Safe de- 
posit guaranty of credits; acting 
as agent in real estate sales or leases, or in 
financing operations; issuance of public 
loans, corporate debentures, or corporate 
stocks and the disbursement of dividend and 
the handling of fiscal matters; 
disposal or management of 
liquidation of businesses, ete. 


yen in 
to commence operations in 
shares of 


Gomei Kaisha, or 


service; 


purchase, 
properties, or 
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A Crash 


sometimes seems unavoidable 


F you looked at the proceedings in 
bankruptcy in your newspaper, the 
number of them might surprise you. 

Do you realize that this number is a 
mere nothing compared with the number 
of sound concerns, which constantly en- 
counter financial difficulties; difficulties 
arising periodically, in the normal conduct 
of business—conditions which could be 
met with difficulty—if at all—were it not 
for commercial banking? 


Take the case of the man who imported 
or manufactured or wholesaled the china 
service on which your dinner will be 
served tonight. Some figures we have 
indicate he will do just 3.9% of his year’s 
business in the month of December, but 
in the very next month he will reach his 
peak, doing 18.6% of his total. In 4 
months, January, February, July and 
August his sales will amount to 65.7%; 
in a similar length of time, March, April 


May and June, he will have to be content 
with 12.7%. 

Such peaks and valleys—and they are 
common to all lines of business—require 
a financial flexibility which very few con- 
cerns possess. Expenses keep mounting 
up regardless of income. Overhead is on 
the job twelve months of the year. Pro- 
duction has to struggle and keep in line 
with sales. Sound companies meet the 
difficulties of business valleys and take 
advantage of the opportunities of busi- 
ness peaks through the credit facilities 
offered by commercial banking. 

Commercial banking is the principal 
business of the Seaboard, whose rather 
insistent policies have built for it a defi- 
nite reputation. If your financial house is 
in order, if you can stand searching scru- 
tiny, if you want a financial friend and 
adviser who will stand by sound com- 
panies to the limit, come to the Seaboard. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch 
115 BROADWAY 


at Cedar Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
BroaD AND BEAVER STREETS 


Uptown Branch 
20 EAST 45tTa STREET 


near Madison Avenue 











HOW MONETARY POLICIES AND CREDIT ARE AFFECTED 
BY ABSENCE OF PRE-WAR FREE GOLD MOVEMENT 


GUARDING AGAINST INFLATION AND UNPRODUCTIVE CREDITS 


THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 
Chairman of the Midland Bank Limited of London, England 


(I-p1Tor’s NOTE: 


In the guidance of government as well as current banking, monetary 


and credit policies the nations of Europe have been traveling upon uncharted seas because 


pre-war gold standards and free movements have ceased to function. 


One of the keenest 


observers of monetary and credit trends in Great Britain is the chairman of the Midland 


Bank Limited of London. 


In his recent address at the annual meeting of shareholders 


of the bank the Right Hon. McKenna devoted considerable attention to monetary policies 
as affected by post-war trade conditions, and the fact that gold no longer functions as it 


did before the war. 

PS and downs in trade we are bound 

to have, but wise monetary policy 

can prevent the _ cyclical 
movement from going to extremes. The spec- 
ulative excesses of an inflationary boom and 
the cruel impoverishment of a _ prolonged 
slump can both be avoided. They are not 
necessary evils to which we must submit 
without understandable or pre- 
ventable cause. They may at least be miti- 
gated as indeed we can see from our own 
experience. Although we _ suffered from 
booms and slumps before the war we never 
had them in the extravagant degree we have 
endured. There existed in pre-war 
days a check which though fortuitous and 
inadequate sufficed at least to prevent the 
worst excesses. That check we have 
lost. It from our monetary system, 
but it came to an end on the passing of the 
gold standard and the introduction of the 
treasury note. 


always 


as things 


since 


now 


arose 


Gold as Pre-war Basis of Credit 


When we examine the actual working of 


our pre-war monetary system we discover 


that the operations necessary for the main- 


tenance of the gold 
extending far beyond the sphere of sound 
currency. The wider results may be re- 
garded as a by-product, but the fact remains 
that these operations were a principal ele- 
ment in regulating the cash resources of the 
banks. An expansion of bank credit is an 
essential accompaniment of sustained trade 
revival, and additional bank credit requires 
an increased cash basis which can only be 


standard had an effect 


Part of his address is given herewith.) 


furnished by a loan or purchase by the Bank 
of England. Before the war gold was con- 
stantly flowing into London, and if it was 
tendered at a fixed price in the Bank of Eng- 
land that institution was compelled to buy 
it. Here we had a purchase by the Bank 
of England creating additional bank cash 
and enabling the banks to make additional 
loans. The purchase was not made with this 
object in view; it was part of the working 
of the system with London as the world’s 
free market for gold. But its effect never- 
theless was what I have described. It is 
unnecessary now to discuss the measures 
adopted by the Bank of England to acceler- 
ate or retard the flow of gold. For our pres- 
ent purposes it is sufficient to observe that 
gold was in fact constantly coming into the 
country and was bought by the Bank of 
England. The flow of gold into London pro- 
vided a potential reserve which was always 
available as a basis for the creation of ad- 
ditional credit for trade purposes. 


Gold No Longer Functions 


A particular feature in the working of the 
pre-war system stimulated the demand of 
the Bank of England for gold at the time 
when its purchase was most essential for 
trade expansion. If conditions were such 
that more currency was required in cireula- 
tion the Bank of England was compelled to 
buy gold in order to maintain its reserve with 
the necessary consequence of increasing the 
eash resources of the banks. But mark what 
happens today. Take the conditions as we 


actually know them. Trade has been bad 
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for a long time, but signs of improvement 
have begun to show themselves. Bank ad- 
vances have increased with the inevitable 
result that there has been a demand by the 
public for more currency. We have already 
seen however that when additional currency 
goes into circulation, the cash resources of 
the banks are reduced and their power to 
lend is diminished. No gold is now bought as 
formerly by the Bank of England and unless 
that institution makes additional loans or in- 
vestments, there is an automatic throttle on 
the expansion of bank credit and the trade 
revival must be brought to a standstill. 

In present circumstances therefore it is 
only by wise action on the part of the Bank 
of England that the restriction on trade re- 
vival can be removed. The increase in bank 
deposits during recent months shows that 
monetary policy has been directed to creat- 
ing the additional money necessary to carry 
a large volume of production. Although ex- 
ternal conditions have shown no amelioration 
trade has been improving, and had this pol- 
icy not been adopted the growth of deposits 
would soon have been arrested for want of 
a sufficient cash basis and the revival would 
have been checked. In existing conditions 
conscious policy is necessary to achieve the 


results formerly produced by the machinery 
of our currency control. 


In the working of our credit system it 
would simplify matters if the right of note 
issue in England were again placed exclu- 
sively in the hands of the Bank of England, 
and for my part I would gladly see this done. 
I would go further and extend the monopoly 
to cover the whole of the United Kingdom, 
though I know this would raise the question 
of compensation to the Scottish and Irish 
banks which now issue their own notes. The 
amount and conditions of what is called 
the fiduciary issue would have to be settled 
and there might be a difference of opinion 
as to whether this sum should be fixed or 
should vary with the amount of gold held 
in the issue department of the Bank of Eng- 
land. A competent committee, however, 
could be trusted to come to a right conclu- 
sion on this important point. In other re- 
spects I see no reason for thinking that the 
change would present any very serious diffi- 
culty. The reasons which existed in 1914 for 
issuing currency notes instead of extending 
the Bank of England’s right of issue have 
no longer any weight, and we are not now 
concerned to determine whether those reasons 
were good or bad. 


Monetary Inflation and Productive Credits 
Distinguished 

Many people look upon any increase in 
the amount of money as inflation. They fail 
to observe the distinction between the differ- 
ent kinds of bank loans which create addi- 
tional money and denounce them all in one 
sweeping judgment. When a government 
shrinks from raising sufficient revenue by 
taxation to cover its current expenditure and 
makes good the deficiency by borrowing 
from banks, I agree that inflation of this 
kind deserves unqualified condemnation. It 
leads to a depreciation of the currency, and 
I need not dwell upon the social and com- 
mercial evils that must befall a nation in 
these circumstances. But a bank loan to a 
manufacturer or merchant, as the result of 
which more goods are brought into exist- 
ence and placed upon the market, is on a 
different footing. In the first case the loan 
remains outstanding after the proceeds have 
been spent; in the second, when the goods 
have been produced and sold, the money re- 
ceived for them is available for repayment 
of the bank loan, or, to use a common phrase, 
the loan is self-liquidating. There is a dis- 
tinct limit, however, to the justifiable crea- 
tion even of productive credits. As soon as 
there is sufficient money to carry the full 
volume of production of which the nation 
is capable, no more should be created and 
the repayment of past loans should balance 
the extension of new ones. I hesitate to ap- 
ply the term inflation to additional trade 
loans of this nature because of the evil as- 
sociations of the word; but whatever name 
we give to this expansion of credit, it is in- 
dispensable to the proper functioning of our 
commercial system and is imperatively need- 
ed when trade is depressed and unemploy- 
ment general. 
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BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST CO. 
Charles E. Rogerson was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company, and president of the board of 
directors at the recent annual meeting of the 
directors. Other officers chosen were as fol- 
lows: Vice-presidents, Wm. H. Wellington, 
William C. Williams, Willard T. Carleton; 
secretary, Francis J. Burrage; treasurer, 
George E. Goodspeed; manager of the safe 
deposit department, William E. Nutting; ex- 
ecutive committee, Charles E. Rogerson, 
president (ex-officio), William H. Welling- 
ton, Edward W. Hutchins, Elwyn G. Pres- 
ton, Walter C. Baylies, Nathaniel F. Ayer. 
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46 Years of Fiduciary Experience 


in Massachusetts 


In the forty-six years of its experience 
this Company has handled hundreds 
of Estates. 

We have met and solved practically 
every kind of Trust problem that may 
arise. 

Individuals and corporations re- 
quiring fiduciary service in this State 
are invited to correspond with the 
President or other officers of the 
Company. 


We have over 850 Personal Trust Estates aggre- 
gating $75,000,000, the result of our 46 years’ 


experience in managing Trust business. 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT © 
=> TRUST COMPANY 
100 Fran KLIN STREET 


C4 Arcu and Devonsuire Streets 



















WHY CONSERVATIVE POLICIES SHOULD GOVERN 





IN 


CREATING AND OFFERING REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE 
SECURITIES 
FACTORS OF SAFETY TAUGHT BY EXPERIENCE 


FRANK J. PARSONS 
Vice-President, United States Mortgage & Trust Company of New York 





ANY events of national and interna- 

tional importance have taken place 

since the United States Mortgage 
Company was formed fifty-three years ago 
to lend money upon improved real estate in 
cities throughout the United States and to 
issue its bonds, collaterally secured by mort- 
gages, for public sale. Wars have been 
fought; periods of depression have followed 
periods of inflation. There have been good 
crop years and bad crop years. Fires have 
devastated great sections of some of our 
cities. The Pacific Coast has been rocked by 
an earthquake. Tornadoes have gone their 
mad way through sections of the West and 
South; floods have inundated large areas of 
cities. Tropical hurricanes have swept into 
the cities of the Gulf. Horses have been 
largely replaced by automobiles; transit fa- 
cilities have been revolutionized; the struc- 
ture and plan of our cities have been altered 
almost beyond recognition. But mortgage 
investments supervised by skillful and experi- 
enced people have withstood all of these 
shocks and changes, and have kept the prin- 
cipal intact, with a fair rate of interest, to 
a degree scarcely obtainable in any other 
class of security. 

In our own case our mortgages have been 
largely confined to growing cities of from 
50,000 to 250,000 inhabitants. We have al- 
ways limited our loans to property in com- 
mon use—detached residences, retail prop- 
erty, office buildings, and, of later years, well 
located, well arranged and well built apart- 
ments. 

Amortization Provision 

The United States Mortgage Company ac- 
quired trust and banking powers in 1893, and 
became the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company, but its mortgage business has been 
retained as a safe and profitable department 
of its activities. We were the pioneers in 
this part of the country in insisting upon a 
form of amortization—the annual or semi- 





annual reduction of mortgages, which re- 
quirement keeps good loans good even though 
surrounding conditions are adversely af- 
fected. 

During the past twenty-five years. the 
great life insurance companies of the East, 
which up to that time had loaned very little 
money beyond the eastern seaboard, have 
loaned many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in western and southern cities and upon 
farm property, with a satisfactory experience 
to themselves and to the far-reaching bene- 
fit of the communities in which their funds 
have been placed. At various times during 
this period our company has been able to be 
of definite service to the life companies in the 
development and extension of their business. 
Our own experience in connection with mort- 
gage investments has also been entirely sat- 
isfactory. 

A vast amount of data, useful and neces- 
sary in the safe conduct of a mortgage busi 
ness, has been accumulated over these years 
and has enabled us, during periods of infla- 
tion in land or building values, to “keep 
our feet” and maintain the even tenor of our 
ways. In 1918 and 1919, with the rising 
seale of building prices, it was felt that con- 
servatism required that these prices be 
largely discounted. We have therefore held 
steadily to a course of rarely crediting more 
than 50 per cent of the increase in building 
and labor prices over pre-war figures. Loans 
have been kept down to 50 per cent of a con- 
servative appraisal, despite the example set 
by companies without similar background 
of experience of loaning up to 80 per cent, 
90 per cent or, in some cases, 100 per cent 
of a conservative appraisal. 


Fundamentals of Loaning Policy 
Building units are increasing in size with 
the growth of cities. Territories hitherto 
inaccessible are being brought into use by 
means of the automobile and the ’bus line. 
Any movement in real estate or mortgage 
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activities, whether on the upgrade or down, 
is always apt to be overdone, and the true 
situation is rarely discovered until the bal- 
ance is tending in the wrong direction. The 
loaning policies even of conservative com- 
panies, if they are to survive, must change 
with the times. There are certain fundamen- 
tals, however, which must not be lost sight 
of. Loans must be largely confined to 
property in common use. Margins substan- 
tial enough to discount depreciations and to 
give the owner something to fight for in 
times of depression must obtain in the case 
of each loan. Loans must be reduced sys- 
tematically to cover depreciation and pro- 
vide for changing conditions. The borrow- 
ers must be carefully checked and their rec- 
ord taken into consideration. 

A safe and satisfactory experience for an 
investor in mortgage loans is perhaps more 
dependent than any other single factor upon 
the integrity, knowledge and long experience 
of the issuing company. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon this in these days of 
newly fledged companies, high-powered sales- 
men, and full-page advertisements. Real es- 
tate over a period of years produces only a 
certain average return. It will be found in- 
adequate to meet the exactions placed upon 
it by some of these “Napoleons” of mort- 
gage finance. 


Need of Conservatism 

In former times mortgage securities were 
largely purchased by wealthy individuals and 
estates, who now, owing to the taxation of 
income from such securities, have withdrawn 
their funds in favor of tax-free securities. 
The mortgage market has therefore been 
broadened immeasurably to include a vast 
army of people of small means and of lim- 
ited financial knowledge. The mechanics of 
the process under which this tremendous new 
volume of mortgage securities has been made 
available to these hundreds of thousands of 
investors, have been perfected to an extraor- 
dinary degree. The mortgage business as a 
whole is in position to attain a place of prom- 
inence and recognition hitherto deemed im 
possible. It is, therefore, the bounden duty of 
all right-minded and conservative lenders to 
bend every effort not only to safeguard their 
own securities, but also to voice unqualified 
opposition to methods, practices and prin- 
ciples which will make questionable, unless 
opposed, this whole class of investments, and 
bring loss and sorrow to innumerable people 
who cannot afford to risk their hard earned 


Savings. 
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“Thank heaven ~~ 
for good forgetters” 


“WER WE were not able, daily, to 
forget great masses of details, 
our minds would be so cluttered 
by facts as to be useless for con- 
structive thinking. 


“The acid test of an educated 
man is not ‘Does he know?’ but 
‘Does he know where to find out P’” 
said an eminent Doctor of Phi- 
losophy to his class. 


With an up-to-date file of 
RAND ME£&NALLY bank publica- 
tions before him, the banker 
knows where to find out, instantly 
and accurately. 


More than fifty devoted years of 
RAND M&NALLY experience in 
this service has made it safe and 
sensible for the banker to forget. 

RaNp M¢NALLy Bank- Bankers Equipment 


ers Directory—Blue Bulletin 
Book 


Key to the Numerical 
System of the A.B.A. 


Bankers Equipment- 
Service Guide 


Ranp ME&NALLY & GomMIPANY 


Dept. B-32, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 
Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 
Established 1856 


Banking and Business 
Ethics 


Maps for Bankers 
Bankers Monthly 
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“Follow Your Business Very Close” 


—STEPHEN GIRARD 


HE success of Stephen Girard can be 
attributed, in large measure, to his oft- 
repeated counsel to his captains, “Follow 
your business very close,’—which good 
advice he followed himself to the letter. 


It is following such precepts which have 
contributed so largely to the good-will which 
this bank has continuously enjoyed during 
all of the ninety-two years of its existence. 


THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 














HOW A BANK CABLE DEPARTMENT FUNCTIONS IN 
OVERSEAS TRADE AND FINANCE 


IMPORTANCE OF ACCURACY AND SPEED 


J. J. MURPHY and C. J. SPIES 
Of The Equitable Trust Company of New York 








(Eprror’s Note: The following article is a “close-up” of the daily operations of the 
special cable department maintained by the Equitable Trust Company of New York 
through which 109,000 cables were sent and received last year in connection with the 
company’s foreign banking service. The operations of this department as well as the 
growing volume of its transactions are indicative of world-wide scope of American trade 
and financial transactions. ) 


S we read in our daily paper a modest Lloyd George, Zaharoff, Mussolini, ete., or 
dispatch headed Paris (Special of the devastation following in the wake of 
Cable) giving the details of the a Japanese earthquake or a Chinese typhoon, 
French Premier's alleged policy of exploita- in fact the outstanding events each day from 
tion of guarantees in the Rhineland and the’ all quarters of the globe are marshalled by 
Ruhr, or a first page story labeled London cable and telegraph and chronicled in our 
commenting upon the rowdyism in the clos- daily newspaper for our enlightenment. 
ing hours of the British Election we cannot But cablegrams and telegrams 


also per- 
but realize the important place occupied by form a less spectacular but equally impor- 
the cable and telegraph in keeping us ap tant service in the fields of banking and 
prised regarding the world news of the day. — business. Business and banking, always 


Through the cables we are able daily to closely allied are especially so, as linked in 
read of the political activities of Poincaré, the financing of export and import ship- 


CABLE DEPARTMENT OF THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YorRK THROUGH WHICH 
109,000 CABLES WERE RECEIVED AND SENT LAst YEAR 
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ments in which the commercial letter of 
credit is very extensively utilized. It has 
been estimated that about 60 per cent of our 
commercial credits for the importation of 
merchandise are made by cable. In the 
facilitation of this important banking func- 
tion, a well organized and efficient cable de- 
partment is a great asset to an institution. 

In the cable department of The Equitable 
Trust Company the receiving and transmit- 
ting of messages is but a minor part of the 
work accomplished. Messages must be coded 
and decoded with extreme care and accuracy 
to prevent the complication that 
would inevitably arise in the event that 
inaccuracy were allowed to creep into the 
work. 


serious 


Importance of Accurate Communication 

The following occurrence aptly illustrates 
the importance of careful, 
prompt coding and decoding. 


accurate and 
Two competi- 
tive importers in one of our most progressive 
South American ports in which the market 
for a special article limited arranged 
the financing of their respective shipments 
The for- 
whom one of the credits 
Was opened speedily and efficiently decoded 
its cable, and immediately financed the ship- 
ment, which therefore left in a 
sailing within two days. 

In the other instance, another foreign bank 
through whom the other credit was opened 
experienced trouble and delay in decoding its 
cable, consequently delaying the financing 
and shipment. The first shipment of mer- 
chandise reached its destination one week in 
advance of the second shipment, enabling the 
first importer to dispose of his wares at a 
profit in a market eager for the merchandise, 
whereas the importer of the delayed ship- 
ment was faced with the alternative of 
either placing his goods in storage (neces- 
sitating extra charges and the tying up of 
his capital) or selling at a loss in a market 
already stocked. It is easy to appreciate 
the dissatisfaction and trouble caused in the 
latter instance through the inefficient 
of a bank’s cable department. 

As code words often contain a difference of 
only one or two letters or a mere transposi- 
tion of letters the coding and decoding of 
telegrams and cables require painstaking ac- 
curacy. In The Equitable organization ad- 
ditional protection is afforded the sender or 
recipient of a message by means of a secret 
chart or cipher key accessible only to those 
authorized to use it. Mutilated or wrongly 


was 
of the same commodity by cable. 


eign bank through 


steamer 


work 
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coded or decoded messages are readily de- 
tected in this way. 


Mechanical Functioning Department 

The mechanical functions of our cable de- 
partment may be classified under the follow- 
ing headings: 

(1) Incoming Messages. 

(2) Outgoing Messages. 

(3) Cable transfers bought and sold. 

(4) Domestic Wire Payments. 

An average of 250 and telegrams 
are received daily. A similar number are 
dispatched. Private Wires are maintained 
to our various district and messages 
intended for correspondents in these yarious 
business and financial centers are transmit- 
ted direct to these offices. All cables which 
instruct the buying or selling of exchange 
are transmitted, as soon as received, by tel- 
autograph to the foreign traders, so that all 
such orders may be executed as soon as pos 
sible, in order to prevent a possible loss by 
fluctuation of the Foreign Exchange market. 

In order to eliminate delay in the han- 
dling of incoming messages, a night force is 
maintained in the cable department. These 
men take up their duties at 1 a.m., working 
until 9 a.m., when they are relieved by the 
day force. Messages dispatched between the 
hours of 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. are sent over 
the “pony” wire to the respective cable com- 
panies. After 6 are 
messengers. To each wire is attached one of 
our receipts, which must be signed by the 
cable company and the cost of the message 
written thereon. All in code are 
checked and when written on a cable blank 
read back letter for letter, in order to 
eliminate any possible errors. The cable di- 
vision maintains its bookkeeping de- 
partment and all outgoing messages are 
given to them before filing. All wire charges 
are recorded by them and bills and monthly 
statements rendered. 


cables 


offices 


p.m. messages sent by 
wires sent 


are 


own 


Transactions in Foreign Exchange 


The buying and selling of foreign exchange 
between banks is mainly done through for- 
eign exchange brokers. When a broker either 
buys or sells exchange, he sends his contract 
to the trading department, stating therein 
from whom exchange was purchased or sold, 
the rate, and also the value date. Contracts 
are numbered consecutively in order to elim- 
inate any possible loss of a contract between 
the trading and cable departments, for at 
the close of business each day the last num- 
ber received is checked back with the trad- 
ing department, and if a number is open, we 
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THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $333,000,000. 























HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 









BRANCHES 
HALIFAX OTTAWA 
St. Joun, N. B. WINNIPEG 
St. Joun’s, NFLbD. CALGARY 
QUEBEC EDMONTON 
TORONTO VANCOUVER 


HAMILTON VICTORIA 





must ascertain from them what this par- 
ticular contract covers. The contract is then 
sent to the cable department with the name 
of the foreign bank who is to pay or receive, 
written thereon. 

On contracts for foreign exchange pur- 
chased, the equivalent in American dollars 
is figured and a typewritten confirmation 
made, a copy of which is sent to the bank 
from whom we purchased the cable transfer, 
giving them the required instructions as to 
the bank we desire the currency to be placed 
with for our credit and the date upon which 
same is to be paid here and abroad. The 
coders of the cable transfers, who are sepa- 
rate from the regular coders of the depart- 
ment, in turn send a message to our foreign 
correspondent advising them that they are 
to receive the mentioned currency for our 
credit. On the value date we remit our 
check to the seller in reimbursement. 

When foreign currency is sold, a confirma- 
tion or bill is sent to the purchaser which 
states thereon the name of the foreign bank 
that will effect payment. The coders dis- 
patch a wire to our correspondent ordering 
payment in accordance with instructions re- 
ceived from the purchaser, and the foreign 
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A Strong 
Organization 


In Canada 


That is what you need to 
give the proper attention 
to your Canadian inter- 
ests— 

and that is the service 
we offer you—an organiza- 
tion of ability, experience 
and financial strength. 






We welcome your in- 
quiries. 


The Northern Trusts Co. 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 






credit ticket is sent to the receiving tellers 
to await check on value date. 

In addition to the cable transfers pur- 
chased and sold through brokers and indi- 
viduals in New York, we are at the present 
time doing an extensive business with our 
Chicago, San Francisco, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia offices. The cable department also 
handles domestic money transfers. The 
Equitable Trust Company has banking con- 
nections in practically all the principal cities 
and when a customer desires funds trans- 
mitted, a wire is sent to our correspondent 
to effect payment. This company has also 
compiled a private domestic and foreign code, 
a copy of which is held by our correspon- 
dents, the use of which affords considerable 
saving in wire expenses. 

& Og & 
NATIONAL BANK DIVIDENDS EXEMPT 
FROM STATE TAX 

Stockholders of national bank shares in 
making up their New York State income tax 
returns for 1923 are not required to pay any 
tax on income received as dividends on 
shares of national banks. This is a provi- 
sion of the New York State income tax 
law as amended in 1923, being subdivision K 
of section 359. 





















Every Audit Should Be 


A Detailed Audit 


The leaders in practically every field of business 
now regard the Detailed Audit as an absolute 
necessity. The Reserve Cities Bankers Associa- 
tion, and most of the Credit Associations through- 
out the country, stand on record as preferring it 
to the Balance Sheet Audit. 





Offering an expert and independent study in 
detail of the items represented in mass by 
balance-sheet figures, the Detailed Audit not 
only verifies, but clarifies. It digs beneath the 
figures and reveals the buried facts. 





Every audit should be a Detailed Audit. It 
brings to light avoidable leaks and wastes. It 
finds the flaws in accounting, in credit and col- 
lection methods. It presents the cause, and the 
effect, of financial policies. It points to possi- 
bilities for greater profits. 


Free from the qualified statements of the Balance 
Sheet Audit, the Detailed Audit is the ideal basis 
for credit. Complete in its presentation of the 
facts behind the figures, it is the only basis for 
executive plans and action which lead to progress 
and success. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 





NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
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THE RISE AND MESSAGE OF THE COMMUNITY TRUST 


A NEW CONCEPTION OF THE USE AND FREEDOM OF PROPERTY 


RALPH HAYES 
Director of The New York Community Trust 


(Epiror’s Note: Through his former close association with the late Fred H. Goff, 





the originator of the Community Trust plan, Mr. Hayes is qualified to discuss with 
authority the true mission as well as the potential possibilities of this relatively new 
agency for wise and flexible administration of charitable funds and endowments. Fol- 
lowing is the paper presented by Mr. Hayes at the conference of Community Trust repre- 








WO ultra-enthusiastic western gentle- 
men in a Pullman car were overheard 
by Doctor William T. Foster, the for- 
mer president of Reed College, edifying each 
other by eulogizing the qualities of Portland, 
Oregon. Unhappily one of them, after a time, 
became suspicious that the other’s infor- 
mation about Portland was antiquated. 
“When have you seen Portland?’ he asked. 
“Why, I live there,” the other answered; “I 
left there only a month ago.” “I thought so,” 
the first one grunted; “a month ago—Hell! 
You wouldn’t know the town now; you 
ought to have seen it last week !” 

The Community Trust movement is some- 
thing like that. Ten years ago it didn’t ex- 
ist. Today it is established in more than 
fifty cities. It has resources of perhaps 
$15,000,000. It is distributing annually up- 
ward of a half million dollars. And it has 
funds assigned to it in wills and otherwise, 
running. no one knows how far into the 
hundreds of millions. The idea has swept 
over the country with such speed as to put 
the emphasis now, not upon spreading it 
further. but rather upon discouraging its 
too rapid and indiscriminate expansion. Some 
projects that have seized the faney of men 
have had behind them the impulse of a great 
disaster. The floods that rolled over Gal- 
veston and Dayton gave impetus to the com- 
mission and the commission-manager form 
of municipal government. Others have 
had a popular and violent uprising to urge 
them on, as in the French Revolution and 
the Russian rebellion. But still oth- 
ers, like England’s recent political upheaval, 
have been occasioned or accompanied neith- 
er by natural catastrophe nor violent revolt. 
The Community Trust movement is one of 
these last. Its propagation had no artificial 
stimulus. Much of its ten short years has 





sentatives held recently in New York at the Hotel Commodore. ) 





been war time. But Topsy-like, it has grown 
grown from Boston and _ Providence to 

Spokane and Seattle; from Detroit and Min- 

neapolis to Houston and New Orleans. 


Charitable Administration on a Business Basis 

These half a hundred scattered organiza- 
tions, however far from identical, do follow 
a common pattern. In the main it may be 
said that they exist to furnish an arrange- 
ment for directing philanthropic funds, great 
or small, into the safe-keeping of competent, 
corporate custodians; for preserving the 
name and identity of any fund while en- 
abling it, nevertheless, to be associated with 
other funds when desirable; for centering fis- 
eal administration in the hands of perma- 
nent, expert trustees; for concentrating su- 
pervision over the employment of income in 
a common committee, appointed for the most 
part by public agencies; and finally and most 
important, for giving that common committee 
authority and instructions to prevent any 
gift ever becoming moribund through chang- 
ing social and economic conditions. 

3ut despite the rapid growth of these 
foundations—or perhaps because of it—the 
Community Trust has not been wholly im- 
mune from criticism, nor should it be. I 
hear some few people say it is too conserva- 
tive—they point to the members of the dis- 
tribution committee subject to the control of 
banking houses. And I hear some other few 
people say it is too liberal; they point to the 
members of the distribution committee re- 
ceruited from the public at large. That these 
two criticisms pretty much balance each oth- 
er in number is dependable evidence that the 
Community Trust is neither revolutionary 
nor reactionary. 

I have heard it remarked also that this is 
a commercial arrangement; that it is a 
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method of increasing the trusteed resources 
of the cooperating financial institutions ; that 
trust companies are making a business of 
administering charitable bequests. To which 
the answer is: “It’s time somebody did.” If 
the administration of estates and endow- 
ments must wait upon someone supplying 
free service as a sort of handout, they may 
as well be reconciled to getting poor service, 
or none. This is no species of gratuity on 
the part of any trust companies; though they 
are making sizable initial appropriations 
without thought of immediate return, even- 
tually they will have custody of large sums; 
and for a necessary job well performed, they 
will receive the fair compensation prescribed 
by the statutes of the state. 


Winning Public Confidence 


Occasionally I have heard it said, too, 
that the Community Trust is excellent as 
far as it goes but that its operations are lim- 
ited to the city in which it is situated. The 
difficulty about that—I speak now of the 
New York Community Trust—is_ that it 
isn’t so. The resolution creating the trust 
here states that it shall use its resources for 
“the well-being of mankind.” Then it goes 
on to place special and primary emphasis 
upon the well-being of that part of man- 
kind in New York and its vicinity. That 
is to say that in the absence of contrary di- 
rections in a specific instance, we do have 
greater interest in Manhattan than in Mada- 
gascar; in the Bronx than in the Argentine; 
in New York than in New Zealand. But the 
permissible limits embrace the whole of man- 
kind. 

3uL these criticisms. few and fragmentary 
and casual, are minutiae. In broad outline, 


the program has won, in astonishing degree 
and with surprising rapidity, the confidence 


of a people. A little while ago, the Com- 
munity Trust was only a name—a hope and 
a promise. Now it has something of a past— 
more of a past and more of a future than 
ever it had before. It is here to stay. Some 
of us may fail to carry it on in our localities 
but none of us can stop the march of it any 
more. It has acquired too many growing 
points and the logic of its development is too 
compelling to be successfully resisted. 
John W. Davis, the former ambassador to 
Great Britain, once heard the vice chancel- 
lor of the University of Cambridge making 
an appeal for funds. The ambassador asked 
how an institution that had lasted through 
so many centuries and had drawn to itself 
the constant benefactions of so many gen- 
erations of Englishmen, should be so in need 
of funds. And the chancellor replied that 
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it was a fact, a melancholy fact, that all the 
funds which that great university possessed 
that had not been allocated permanently to 
narrowly specific and sometimes obsolescent 
purposes, produced less than two thousand 
pounds a year. 

“Such is the effort of the human mind,” 
Mr. Davis said, “to project itself into infin- 
ity, and such is the inability of man to con- 
ceive any other world than that in which he 
lives.” 


Futility of Human Vision 

We needn’t go as far as Cambridge, Eng- 
land, to illustrate that same phenomenon— 
the futility that Omar Khayyam sang about, 
a thousand the helplessness of 
human eyes to pierce the veil that hides the 
future. Across the Charles River from our 
own Cambridge in Massachusetts, and with- 
in the memory of men now living a commit- 
tee of the Bay State Legislature reported ad- 
versely a resolution which proposed to give 
to married women the right to possess as 
their own “property acquired from parents 
or friends or by their own labor or thrift.” 
Such a step was too revolutionary to be fore- 
seen by those legislators of 1848. They had 
their highly illuminating ones 
as told to me by Rupert Hughes, who found 
them in MeMaster’s History. This is why 
that committee demolished the presumptuous 
claim that married women be allowed to 
own the property they had earned by their 
own labor: 

“To give women such a right,” it re- 
ported, “would bring them into contact 
with the roughest scenes of life, would 
destroy their sensibilities, weaken their 
dependence on man, and thereby take 
away one of the loveliest of their 
charms.” 

When that committee made its report to 
the Legislature, Charles W. Eliot was a 
young man about to enter Harvard College. 
He is still there as its president emeritus, 
and still a young man—of ninety. I mean 
to say that living men have seen the whole 
march of social readjustment from that time 
to this, when women are not only property 
owners and voters and jurymen, but members 
of Congress and Parliament and Supreme 
Courts. My county in Ohio a few weeks ago 
elected a female sheriff. 

It is easy enough to criticize that Massa- 
chusetts committee of 1848; it is somewhat 
harder to profit by their example, to realize 
that it is equally difficult for us now to probe 
the future. 

I cite the failure of the Massachusetts 
committee to see ahead of it, not as an iso- 
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reasons, too, 
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CANADA 


A Good Customer of Uncle Sam 


Canada’s trade with the United States in 1922 totalled 
$820,062,373, or an average of $93.00 per head of the popu- 
lation of the Dominion. The Toronto General Trusts Cor- 
poration offers unexcelled services as a corporate fiduciary 
to Trust Companies and individuals in the United States 
requiring representation in Canada. 


A progressive institution, this Corporation has behind it 
41 years’ experience as Executor, Trustee, Administrator, 
Financial Agent and Attorney, Registrar and Transfer Agent. 
The total assets under its administration exceeded (December 
31, 1922) $129,000,000.00. We invite your business. 


THE TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS CORPORATION 


Established 1882 
HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 


lated or very exceptional case, but as typical 
of what happens to all of us when we try to 
reach beyond the range of human vision. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of semi-moribund 
endowments reveal the similar failures of 
our forebears who prescribed for what they 
thought were permanent conditions, but 
which proved to be only temporary. So when 
we voice the warning, with respect to these 
philanthropic bequests, that the unforeseen 
developments of an unknown hereafter jus- 
tify our giving to future generations that 
degree of discretion which the Community 
Trust provides, we have every page of his 
tory supporting us. 


Message of the Comunity Trust 

This, then, is the message of the Commun- 
ity Trust to the individual who aims to keep 
some part of his resources permanently and 
usefully at work on civie projects: “Set up 
your bequest with whatever directions or in- 
structions you think essential or desirable; 
but safeguard it financially by placing it in 
the keeping of an incorporated specialized, 
trustee that will not die or grow negligent 
or become unfaithful; and safeguard it so- 
cially by putting representatives of yours on 


Branches: Ottawa, Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Vancouver 


watch forever, with instructions to exercise 
eternal vigilance over the spirit of your be- 
quest, however much the world should change 
its ways when you have gone.” 

I have faith that men some day will think 
it strange that we ever doubted or hesitated 
about this doctrine of the Community Trust, 
this effort to shackle the Dead Hand. In 
every century people have been pushing for- 
ward some struggle for liberty, pressing on 
to some new freedom—freedom of worship, 
freedom of person, freedom of press, freedom 
of speech. Eventually these come to be more 
or less accepted as natural rights, and one 
generation wonders why older generations 
questioned them. I venture the assertion that 
the Community Trust will help to beget a 
new conception of Freedom of Property, that 
starts with the cy pres doctrine already ad- 
vanced by the courts and develops from it a 
new flexibility in the administration of en- 
dowments in the future; a conception that 
assures the use of the accumulated funds 
of tomorrow to serve the requirements of 
that day rather than the perhaps obsolete 
needs of this day; a conception that adds 
to the foresight of prophets the hindsight of 
engineers. 
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CHARACTER has endowed with immeasurable security every policy issued by the 
Aetna Insurance Company 


since Joseph Morgan, of Hartford, Conn., in 1819 received Policy Number One 


K TNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


BY THIS POLICY ue SURANCE, THE ETNA INST RANCE COMP\NY 
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(i priTror’s NOTE: 


THE MAKING OF A WILL AND ITS RELATION TO THRIFT 
PRESERVATION OF PROPERTY A COROLLARY TO ACQUISITION 


RALPH STONE 
President of Detroit Trust Company 


January 23d was “Make 






a Will Day” in connection with the recent 


national Thrift Week Campaign and many trust company officials were enlisted to impress 


upon the public the duty and wisdom of making wills for the 
and the protection of the family. The following was the substance 
by Mr. Stone in Detroit and broadcasted over the Detroit Free 








{\M requested to talk to you this evening 
upon the subject of “The Making of a 
Will and Its Relation to Thrift.” 

If you do not make a will, your property 
upon your death will go to your heirs exact- 
lv as provided by the laws of the state. 
These laws naturally are inflexible. Your 
property will go to your next of kin—wife, 
husband, children, father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, as the case may be—in proportions 
fixed by the state laws relating to descent 
and distribution of property. 

The legislature in framing those laws 
earnestly tried to be just and to reflect the 
human sentiments of love and affection. In 
some cases these laws are sufficient, that 
is, they express precisely the wishes of the 
owner of the property. However, they do 
not enable him to select the one who will 
manage the property during the period of 
administration, attend to the payment of 
his debts, and distribute the property ac- 
cording to law. This must be done by a 
will. In the absence of a will, the adminis- 
trator is appointed by the Probate Court 
upon application of those interested. The 
administrator may not be the person whom 
the owner of the estate would himself have 
selected, and if among the property there 
is a going business, this is manifestly of 
great importance. 






When a Will Is Absolutely Necessary 

For cases not precisely covered by the laws 
of the state, a will is an absolute necessity. 
In the good old days when the forms of 
property were quite simple in character, 
these laws were generally sufficient. How- 
ever, in these times business has become so 
complex and requires, for its management, 
skill and ability of such a special character 
that the settlement of an estate calls for 





preservation of property 
of a radio talk given 
Press station.) 
















































administrators of experience and ability in 
this particular form of service. Knowledge 
of the business and property which passes 
to the family, and advice as to its manage- 
ment and disposition can only be given by 
its owner through the medium of a will, in 
which the testator, the maker of the will, 
speaks to and guides the executor. 

If you wish to give specific property, such 
as jewelry, keepsakes, a house and lot, 
amounts of money, to certain members of 


RALPH STONE 


President, Detroit Trust Company 
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your family and relatives, friends, faithful 
employees—it can be done only by a will. 

If you wish to protect your family and 
dependents from the trials and perils of 
managing a business, from the seductive 
wiles of the seller of highly speculative and 
at times fraudulent securities, and from 
losses which result from inexperience in 
passing upon the numerous complex and 
technical kinds of investments which have 
in recent years been devised with great fi- 
nancial ingenuity—it can be done only by a 
will. 

The most effective way to do this is by 
the creation of a trust under your will. This 
means that you will direct in your will that 
either a specific amount of property or the 
residue of your estate (after payment of 
your debts and after delivery of the specific 
gifts to which I have just referred) shall 
be held by a trustee for a period of years. 
You direct how the principal of this trust 
fund shall be handled and invested and how 
income and sometimes principal shall be 
used for the proper support and maintenance 
of the members of your family. You may 
direct the delivery of shares of this trust 
property to children when they reach years 
of maturity and judgment. This is fast be- 


coming the regular and normal way of dis- 
posing of property by will. 


Trust Administration and Thrift 


A comparatively modern instrument by 
means of which these trusts may be wisely 
and economically managed is the trust com- 
pany. Trust companies are specially organ- 
ized to do this work and have upon their 
staffs specialists in all the various forms of 
business experience which are called upon 
in the management of property. The trust 
receives the benefit of the extended experi- 
ence and specialized service of the entire 
organization of the trust company at no 
greater expense than would be the case with 
a single individual serving as trustee. Trust 
companies have substantially perpetual life, 
so that trusts placed in their care are not 
subject to inconveniences and losses which 
come from changes caused by the deaths of 
individual trustees. Because of their experi- 
ence and skilled organization, they are able 
to manage these trusts with economy. It is 
therefore correct to say that the creation of 
trusts under wills and the use of trust com- 
panies to administer them are proper and 
Wise steps in the plan of thrift. 

Thrift means not only the saving of money 
through the agency of banks and otherwise, 
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and the exercise of care and good judgment 
in spending it, but also the making of well- 
considered and wise provisions for the pres- 
ervation and use of property after 
death and the protection of one’s dependents 
—wife, children, et cetera—and this can only 
be done by the making of a will. It should 
be prepared by your attorney, and re-written 
as often as your circumstances and condi- 
tions change. You should not try to write it 
yourself. Home-made wills are a_ prolific 
source of expensive and wasteful litigation, 
and the records show that this is not the 
“ase with the carefully and clearly drawn 
will prepared by lawyers. It is a_short- 
sighted and therefore inefficient policy of 
thrift to work, grub, dig and save during 
one’s lifetime only to have those savings dis- 
sipated after death. 

Therefore too great stress cannot be laid 
upon the importance of providing by law 
for the wise disposition of one’s property 
and the selection of a person or an organi- 
zation of special skill and experience to 
manage and handle it during its proper dis- 
position. This is in accordance with the 
principles of thrift, not only from a practi- 
cal monetary standpoint but judged upon 
the higher plane of protection of one’s fam- 
ily and dependents. 


one’s 


Evils of Procrastination 

Do it now! It is a regrettable thing, but 
the fact is that the great majority of people 
put off the making of their wills. The rea- 
sons for this are various, mostly because 
the going into effect of a will is the last 
thing which is on their minds and a most 
uncomfortable contingency to contemplate. 
There is also a superstition about it—that 
the making of a will is the precursor of an 
early death. This superstition, however, is 
an unworthy one and should be classed with 
the various superstitions of bad luck, such 
as the broken mirror, walking under a lad- 
der, starting a trip on the 13th or some im- 
portant venture on a Friday. 

This is, and should be, of the habits 
of thrift; and when your will is drawn, con- 
taining careful provisions for protecting and 
safeguarding your loved through the 
medium of a trust fund, the performance of 
which will be assured by the selection of a 
person or organization such as the trust 
company affords—then you will experience 
a peace of mind and a contentment which 
will be vastly more satisfying than even 
successful accumulation of wealth by the 
other habits of thrift. 


one 


ones 
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Out-of-Town Real Estate Appraisals 


This Company is prepared to furnish individuals and 
corporations, contemplating the purchase, sale or exchange 
of real estate, appraisals and detailed reports on properties 
in any of the cities listed below or territory adjacent thereto: 


CITIES 


Atlanta, Ga. Indianapolis, Ind. Portland, Ore. 
Augusta, Ga. Jacksonville, Fla. Richmond, Va. 
Birmingham, Ala. Kansas City, Kan. Roanoke, Va. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. Kansas City, Mo. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Knoxville, Tenn. San Antonio, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. Little Rock, Ark. San Diego, Cal. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
Cleveland, Ohio Louisville, Ky, Savannah, Ga. 
Columbia, 8. C. Macon, Ga. Seattle, Wash. 
Columbus, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. Shreveport, La. 
Columbus, Ohio Miami, Fla. Sioux City, Ia, 
Council Bluffs, Ia. Minneapolis, Minn. Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Dallas, Tex. Mobile, Ala. Spokane, Wash. 
Denver, Colo. Montgomery, Ala. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Des Moines, Ia. Muskogee, Okla. St. Louis, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. Nashville, Tenn. St. Paul, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. New Orle 7 La. St. Petersburg, Fla. 
El Paso, Tex. New York, N. Y. Tacoma, Wash. 

Ft. Dodge, Ia. Norfolk. ve Tampa, Fla. 

Ft. Smith, Ark. Ogden, Utah Toledo, Ohio 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. Oklahoma City, Okla. Topeka, Kan. 

Ft. Worth, Tex. Omaha, Neb. Tulsa, Okla. 

Great Falls, Mont. Pensacola, Fla. Waco, Tex. 
Greenville, 8S. C. Petersburg, Va. Washington, D. C. 
Hartford, Conn. Pine Bluff, Ark. Wichita, Kan. 
Houston, Tex. Pittsburgh, Pa. Winston Salem, N. C. 


Character of Service Rendered 


A personal inspection is made at the time of the appraisal, 
insuring an accurate knowledge of the exact conditions. The 
report not only covers the present value of the property ap- 
praised, but also gives the character of neighboring improve- 
ments and probable trend of future movements. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
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New York 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
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In the City of Steel 


The experience, resources 
and prestige of an organi- 


zation perfected to handle 
the largest transactions are 
at the service of those who 
may need banking con- 
nections in Pittsburgh. 


We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to serve you. 


Capital and Surplus 
$43, 500,000.00 


JHEUNion TRust Co. 


OF PITTSBURGH 
337 FOURTH AVE. 
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ECONOMY OF SPACE IN DESIGNING BUILDINGS AND 
QUARTERS FOR TRUST COMPANIES 
SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS IN CONDUCTING TRUST BUSINESS 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 
Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer, New York City 


(Epriror’s Note: Mr. Bossom was recently advised of his election as a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects “for distinguished eminence in the profession of 


architecture.” 


This is a rare honor which has been bestowed upon but ten other men be- 
cause of their outstanding achievements in architecture, 


Mr. Bossom has been especially 


successful in designing and equipping bank and trust company buildings, many of which 
grace centers of financial activity throughout the country.) 


T was Emerson said, I think, that if one 
produce an article good enough, although 
he live in the woods, the world would beat 

a track to his door. 

This would apply especially to the trust 
company which not only has to do with an 
article which is 100 per cent value, money, 
but which furnishes a peculiar type of serv- 
ice. If the trust company be on the twentieth 
floor of a building, for example, there are 
certain persons who have such need of its 
functions that they might wear out the 
threshold of the building in their quest for 
information and advice. 

Those who wish to discuss their affairs in 
a fiduciary way, will as willingly travel up 
a number of floors as they will walk into a 
building from the street level entrance. To 
who are considering the buying of 
getting advice on their financial 
affairs, the height of the office of the eom- 
pany above the curb is indeed immaterial. As 
regards the choice of its home, the trust 
company, therefore, has a wide latitude. The 
altitude is a secondary consideration. 

As the savings bank is a peculiar banking 
institution, it necessarily has an army of 
customers and requires considerable space 
for the transaction of business. Next comes 
the state bank, then the national bank, and 
last of all, the trust company. In other words, 
fewer transactions actually go to the trust 
company to do the same volume of business 
than is the case in any other type of bank- 
ing institutions. 


those 


bonds or 


Space Requirements of Trust Companies 
On the other 
needs more room for its employees than does 
any other type of banking institutions. There 


hand, the trust company 


must be more space given to the clerical staff ; 
also more conference rooms, and likewise a 
large area is required around the desks in 
the offices. Practically double the number 
of square feet per.employee are required in 
the trust company than necessary for other 
types of financial institutions. 

This demand for wider and more open 
spaces proceeds from the very nature of a 
trust company itself. There must be dignity 








ALFRED C. Bossom 


New York Architect, and Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 
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and repose. Those who are there to give 
their thoughts and attentions to large finan- 
cial affairs, and who must envisage the fu- 
ture, cannot be disturbed by the noise of 
adding machines and the shoving of chairs. 
The trust officer is thinking of terms fifty 
years in advance; therefore, he must have 
an atmosphere in which everything is con- 
ducive to sustained planning and a delibera- 
tive state of mind. 

What does this lead to? 

If so much space is required, the trust 
company is confronted by a serious problem 
if that space is expensive. Many of the 
trust companies have very costly abodes 
which are devoted to their exclusive occu- 
pancy. Other trust companies who have 
costly suites are obliged often to buy adja- 
cent property to house their rapidly growing 
facilities and to attend to the increasing vol- 
ume of business. The trust company is con- 
fronted with the problem also of making its 
space remunerative. It must consider the 
rental value of the area which its activities 
occupy. The value of ground floor’ space, 
from a commercial point of view at a desir- 
able location, is anywhere from three to five 
times as much as that of an upstairs office 
space on the same spot. In other words, a 
square foot of store space is worth three 
times as much or more than is a square 
foot of the office space above it. 

We have seen that the essential provision 
for quiet and repose must be made. We 
have also demonstrated that it is relatively 
unimportant as to how high the offices of a 
trust company are above the ground. The 
second floor of a building for purposes of 
rental is usually considered as of the least 
commercial value. Does this not really mean 
that we have reached the time when the 
trust company in the town of between 75,000 
to 250,000 inhabitants would be wise in con 
sidering the establishing of offices on the sec- 
and floor of their building? Such an arrange- 
ment would give up the ground floor for 
stores which would bring in most remunera- 
tive rents and would give un the top of the 
building to very rentable and desirable of- 
fices. The trust company could take the 
second floor, and if need be, the third for its 
own uses. 


Location of Vaults 


Naturally the vaults would probably have 
to be carried up, perhaps on steel. This 
would not be a great detriment. A trust 
company requires ‘tremendous vaults. A 
large fiduciary business is conducted over 
the long years. Every letter has got to be 
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kept and all statements thoroughly audited 
when the trust funds are finally turned over 
to their recipients. The amount of vault 
space needed is colossal and yet there is no 
reason why a basement or sub-basement with 
concrete storage vaults properly ventilated 
and equipped to avoid dampness or mildew, 
should not be provided. 

It may be essential and, if the lot is large 
enough, desirable to put the security vault 
department if the trust company has one, on 
the ground floor. Then the cusiomers who 
have their safe deposit boxes can get into 
them without going upstairs and then com- 
ing down again. This can be done through 
the same entrance as the trust company itself 
is reached but without going up the necessary 
steps or elevators which will conduct the 
customers to the second floor level. This 
move was an experiment a few years ago, 
but now, when so many of our banks occupy 
a great many floors in an office building, the 
need of being on the ground floor and ocecu- 
pying the most valuable snace has passed. 
Hence the United States National Bank in 
Galveston, formerly the Texas Bank and 
Trust Company, and banks like the Federal- 
American in Washington, and the Liberty 
Bank of Buffalo, have installed themselves 
on the one floor above the ground. 

Competition and wise judgment is doing 
for the trust company what the Volstead Act 
did for the hotels. Hotels have been com- 
nelled by the need to make a return on their 
investment to put their main reception rooms 
on the second floor or on the interior of their 
lots, giving up the perimeter to high price 
rentable stores. Wisdom is pointing the fin- 
ger of direction into the same lines for the 
trust companies. 


o 2, o 
“ ~ ~~ 


ADDITIONAL DIRECTORS FOR MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, 
which recently absorbed the Citizens Trust 
company including a number of branches, 
and which brings the company’s deposits up 
to $125,000,000, has added the following new 
directors to its board: Charles Clifton, Wal- 
ter P. Cooke, William H. Crosby, John T. 
Dillon, Orin E. Foster, Mortimer B. Fuller, 
Anson C. Goodyear, George J. Howard, Chas. 
R. Huntley. Raymond T. Jones, Charles Ken- 
nedy, Elliott C. McDougal and Albert D. 
Sikes. Twenty-three directors held over. 

Executive officers of the Marine Trust Co. 
are Walter P. chairman of the 
board; Elliott C. McDougal, president; John 
Lascelles, chairman of the advisory board. 


Cooke, 
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THE TRADITIONAL COLONIAL STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE WILL BE THE DISTIN- 
GUISHING FEATURE OF THE TWENTY-THREE STORY BUILDING TO BE ERECTED ON 
Wat STREET, IN NEW YORK, BY THE BANK OF AMERICA 
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UNIQUE COLONIAL STRUCTURE TO BE ERECTED ON WALL 
STREET FOR THE BANK OF AMERICA 


HISTORICAL INTEREST OF BANKING SITE 


More than a century of American banking 
is symbolized in the new twenty-three story 
skyseraper to be erected at Wall and William 
streets, New York, by The Bank of America, 
which has been doing business at that corner 
since 1812 and is a direct successor to the 
First Bank of the United States, founded 
largely through the efforts of Alexander 
Hamilton in 1791. 

The new building, a contract for which 
has just been let, according to an announce- 
ment by Edward C. Delafield, president, will 
be a unique addition to the canyons and 
skylines of the financial district. Its archi- 
tecture will be of the colonial style which 
prevailed on Wall Street in the days when 
the bank was founded and which is the 
only purely American type of architecture. 
The successive consolidations by which The 
Bank of America has acquired the Franklin 
Trust Company, the Atlantic National Bank 
and the Battery Park National Bank will 
be represented by a decoration on the Wall 
street front of the structure, embodying the 
seals of all four institutions—the spread 
eagle, the head of Franklin, the ship and 
the fort. 

According to Trowbridge and Livingston, 
the architects, who designed also the J. P. 
Morgan & Company Building, the Stock Ex- 
change Office Building, and the Bankers 
Trust Building in New York, the Mellon 
Bank Building in Pittsburgh, and many 
other famous financial structures, the un- 
usual type of architectures to be used is 
not only appropriate to the historical char- 
acter of the bank, but lends itself especially 
well to the exigencies of the zoning law in 
downtown New York. The law requires a 
series of setbacks, to begin in this case at 
the fifteenth floor and to be repeated five 
times above that level. The fronts of these 
setbacks, as well as the first two floors of 
the building, are to be decorated with the 
arches, pilasters and fanlights which are 
the distinctive features of colonial architec- 
ture. The material of the building will be 
brick of a deep red color, similar to the 
English brick which was used in the first 
brick houses in America, with a light lime- 
stone for the first two stories and decora- 
tions of terra cotta above. 


The main banking room will be finished 
in gray marble, with fluted Doric columns of 
that material supporting a paneled ceiling. 
The grills of the banking screen will be of 
copper-colored bronze. The Bank of America 
will occupy four floors in addition to the 
main banking floor, and several floors above 
the fourth will be let on short leases to 
allow for expansion. A kitchen and dining 
rooms will be installed on the sixth floor. 
The safe deposit and transfer departments 
will be in the first basement, locker rooms 
in the second, and three basements below 
that, extending to a depth of sixty feet, will 
be occupied by mechanical equipment for 
the building, including a ventilating system 
to supply it with washed and filtered air. 

The Bank of America will occupy its new 
home without interruption of business or 
removal from its historic location. It will 
remain in the present bank building while 
the two rear buildings adjacent are being 
demolished and the new structure raised to 
the eighth floor on that part of its site, and 





Epwarp C. DELAFIELD 


President, The Bank of America, New York 
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Your Cuban Business 


With eighteen years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 


nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $65,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 


Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 


Established 1905 


capped by a temporary roof. The bank will 
then move into the completed part, the pres- 
ent bank building will be demolished, and 
the entire new structure carried to comple- 
tion while its lower floors are in use. When 
finished it will occupy not only the corner 
of Wall and William streets, as does the 
present bank building, but it will have a full 
block frontage of 200 feet on William street, 
70 feet on Wall street and 80 feet on Pine 
street. 

Many historical figures and events have 
been associated with The Bank of America 
and on its books are accounts which have 
been there more than three-quarters of a 
century. There was a famous political battle 
over the granting of its charter in 1812, dur 
ing which the legislature was prorogued by 
the governor for sixty days, it being the 
first time the governor of a state had made 
use of the power. In President Jackson’s 
administration the bank was made a deposi- 
tory of public funds and remained so until 
the completion of the sub-treasury building 
at Wall and Nassau streets. During the 
Civil War James Punnett, then president of 
the bank, was a member of the committee 
formed by New York banks to facilitate fi- 
nancial aid to the government. 


Capital paid up $500,000 


The latest statement of The Bank of 
America shows capital stock of $6,500,000. 
surplus and undivided profits of $5,242,737 
and net deposits in excess of $83,000,000. 

The contract for the new Bank of Amer 
ica building has been awarded to C. T. Wills, 
Inc. The foundation work will be done by 
The Foundation Company. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF CORPORATE 
FIDUCIARIES ASSOCIATION 

At the recent annual meeting of the Cor 
porate Fiduciaries Association of New York 
City. held in the directors’ room of the Na 
tional Park Bank of New York, Merrel P 
Callaway, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York was elected 
president of the association for the ensuing 
year. Mr. Callaway succeeds H. W. Wilson. 
Jr. as president. 

Other officers of the association elected at 
the same meeting are as follows: Vice-presi- 
dent, H. F. Poor, Garfield National Bank; 
secretary and treasurer, H. F. Whitney, Em 
pire Trust Company; members and executive 
committee for term ending 1927, Williamson 
Pell, United States Trust Company; 8. L 
Searles, First National Bank, and William C 
Murphy, the Fifth Avenue Bank. 
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INCOME TAX PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN DAILY 
BANKING AND TRUST DEPARTMENT OPERATIONS 
ANALYSIS OF THE MELLON TAX REDUCTION BILL 


JAMES DUNN, JR. 
Vice-President, The Union Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio 





(Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Dunn is head of the Tax Department of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland and in a recent address before the Junior Forum of the Cleveland 
Chapter of the American Institute of Banking, he described some of the common problems 
and questions relating to the Income Tag with which the various departments of a bank 
or trust company are most frequently confronted. To help patrons solwe their tax prob- 
lems and to carry out most efficiently the duties that are assumed by fiduciaries, is to 
render service and thereby secure a satisfied clientele as well as new customers. Mr. Dunn 
also discusses important features of the Administration tax bill now pending in Congress.) 


RACTICALLY every department in a 

bank or trust company is touched in 

some way by the Income Tax law. 
Not only that, but it spells service and 
nothing but service. In other words, the 
officers and employees of banks aud trust 
companies are doing something all the time 
for the other fellow and at the same time 
securing leads and uncovering opportunities 
to obtain new customers. Let us take up 
some of these branches and their contacts 
with the Income Tax department. 


Estates Trust Department 

In the Estates Trust Department there 
probably is more of a contact than in any 
department of the bank, on account of the 
questions that come up applying to each 
estate and how the estate should be han- 
died, how the fiduciary report should be 
made, whether the beneficiary should make 
an individual report, or whether the bank 
should make a report as the trustee; the 
handling of the trusts, themselves, as to 
their income and disbursements, and as to 
the profits coming to the trust, whether they 
are chargeable to principal or to income, 
whether the beneficiary should take them 
up or not. In addition to this, most of the 
individuals interested in a trust come tv 
the Estates Trust Department for help in 
making out their individual income tax re- 
port. 

In the Corporate Trust Department you 
again come in contact with the certificates 
applicable to coupons from bonds. 


In the banking department, the tellers 
are regularly, or should be, in touch with 
lines relative to coupons and to the certifi- 
cates necessary to attach thereto. 

In the bond department there are several 
questions which arise as to profits from 
sales and as to the purchaser of bonds. In 
almost every case, especially when your cus- 
tomer is a wealthy person, one of the first 
things he looks after is his income tax—how 
it is going to affect him, what he will get 
in the way of income, and whether it is 
advisable to put it in a taxable bond or a 
non-taxable bond. In other words, the ques- 
tion of yield. 

The travel and foreign department have 
very little to do with the income tax de- 
partment, but the foreign department does 
have some answers to make as to certifi- 
cates of non-resident aliens, for foreign 
bonds or domestic bonds owned by non-resi- 
dent aliens, and matters of that kind. 


The real estate department, of course, has 
several questions to take care of in the way 
of profits and losses—the question of rents, 
the question of depreciation, repairs and 
matters of that kind. They might have a 
question something like this. One of the 
customers of the bank might own a double 
house and live in one side of the house. The 
question would be as to whether the repairs, 
depreciation, insurance, taxes, interest paid 
on the mortgage, ete., are deductible from 
the owner’s income tax, he living in one- 
half of the house. 
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The new business department has an ele- 
gant opportunity through the income tax 
department to get leads for new business, to 
follow up those customers as well as others. 

The credit department, through the mak- 
ing of the corporation income tax report, 
gets an opportunity to get the balance sheet 
and the facts placed before the government 
for income tax purposes, which are probably 
stricter and causing them to hew closer to 
the line than maybe some of them would care 
to do in making their own statements for 
loan purposes. 

In the country collection department you 
come in contact with your correspondent 
banks. Almost all of them write in asking 
questions about the income tax and not a 
few of them have reports made out in our 
office. 

Some Common Questions 

Some of the common questions that the 
clerks, tellers and officers of the bank ought 
to be conversant with are such things as 
the Liberty bond interest. Any customer 
coming into the bank is apt to ask a question 
of that kind. Liberty bonds interest for 
this year is a little complicated in making 
individual reports because you have to split 
it two ways. In other words, the exemption 
to July 1, 1923 was different from the exemp- 
tion from July 1, 1923 to the close of the 
year. If the taxpayer has a large number 
of bonds he has to figure the interest and 
the exemption for six months in each case. 

Another question that would be asked pos- 
sibly would be on a case like the following. 
Suppose I am renting a piece of property 
and lose two months’ rent. Would I be 
allowed to deduct the rent Ordinarily 
it would seem as though the answer should 
be “yes.” But you have to find out how the 
man keeps his books. It is hardly necessary 
to find out because most of them keep them 
on a cash basis. In fact, they don’t keep 
books at all. If that were true, the loss of 
two months’ rent of course would not be a 
deduction, because in his report he only re- 
ports actual cash received. He is, therefore, 
not reporting the actual rent he would re- 
ceive against which he could not deduct a 
loss. 

The question of stock dividends, liquidat- 
ing dividends, etc., are minor things that a 
teller might come in contact with. A simple 
question was put to me yesterday. It was 
the case of a single woman who earned $500 
up to July 15th, when she quit her job and 
got married. During the last six months of 
the year she received $350. In fact, her own 


loss? 
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income for the year was $850. Would she be 
required to make a report? Unless the hus- 
band allowed her an exemption of $850 and 
took the balance, she would have to make a 
report according to her standing at the end 
of the year on December 31st. 

The question of combining a report is one 
that should be carefully considered. If the 
husband and wife both have a taxable in- 
come, if they run into large figures, there is 
no question but that they should be separate- 
ly. Even if they run into a small income 
beyond the four per cent normal tax, they 
should be separate, because it saves them 
the normal tax. But if the wife has a loss 
in her investments, or if the wife has a good 
income and the husband a bad year, then I 
would say make a combined report, because 
the net income of both would be reduced by 
the loss of the one. 


Legal Evasion of Taxes 

The great difficulty at the present time 
and the cause of most of the discussion at 
Washington is the question of the legal eva- 
sion of taxes by the wealthy taxpayer. This 
is done in several ways. There are plenty of 
holes in the law which they take advantage 
of. They split their income between mem- 
of the family. They invest in tax 
exempt securities. I believe the records 
show that during the year 1923 over one 
billion dollars in tax exempt securities were 
issued by municipalities and The 
wealthy taxpayer is not only saving the tax 
by having this opportunity of investing in 
tax exempt securities, but he is bringing 
upon the smaller taxpayer a burden, because 
municipalities and find it very easy 
to market bonds under the present law, and 
they have become extravagant, which 
accounts for the number of bonds 
which have been The result is that 
the interest and the sinking fund 
necessary to take it up as it becomes due 
carried by the municipalities and_ states, 
brings a burden of larger taxation upon 
property, either personal or real. In other 


bers 


states. 


states 


very 
large 
issued. 


charge 


words, situations of this kind where capital 


is confiscated 
business, 


which is actually needed in 
always result in working 
wards, so that the one at 
ways “pays the freight.” A good many indi- 
viduals don’t realize that the same thing 
applies in the sales tax, as I spoke of before. 


back- 
the other end al- 


Provisions of the Mellon Tax Bill 
The new law as presented by the Republi- 
cans, or the Mellon Plan so-called, reduces 
the normal tax from four to three per cent, 
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and from eight to six per cent. It reduces 
the surtax so that the maximum is 25 per 
cent. Mr. Mellon’s idea in doing this was to 
get the capital which is being put into tax 
exempt securities back into profitable busi- 
back into the legitimate enterprises 
and industries of the country, so that it will 
work back to the individual by giving him 
lower prices, more work and better condi- 
tions. Because the industrial fabric of our 
country cannot exist, cannot be presented in 
its proper form unless it has capital to work 
with. No one who has a large amount of 
capital and a large income, without a 
test, is going to pay eight 
income. 


hess, 


pro- 
per cent on his 


Senator Couzens of Detroit challenged Sec- 
Mellon to debate. He probably rea- 
that Secretary Mellon never made a 
speech in his life and never appeared for a 
speech, but he could write and he answered 
him by calling his attention to the fact that 
he had paid no income tax during the last 
year. Now Senator Couzens is a rich man, 
and he covered up his entire income so that 
he paid no tax to the government, by in- 
vesting in tax exempt securities. 

A very pleasant feature of the new Dill 


retary 
lized 


will be the proposition to give additional 
reduction in your income tax report for 
earned income. There is no question but 


that salaried men have been paying an un- 
fair proportion of the taxes. 
Mellon proposes a 25 per cent 
account of salaries, which 
with the earned income. 


So Secretary 
reduction on 


helps the man 


Capital Losses 


The capitalist losses are taken up in this 
bill. Under the present law the taxpayer 
who is selling securities over a period of two 
years is limited in taxes to 12% per cent if 
he desires to take gains. The government 
cannot collect any more than this 12% per 
cent of his profit. The new law proposes to 
limit his deduction in losses to 121% per cent 
to balance off the 12% per cent in the gains. 
That brings to my mind the new provision 
on liquidation of dividends. Under the pres- 
ent law a liquidation of dividends is treated 
the same as dividends paid up to the extent 
that they represent earnings paid since 
March 1, 1913. Under the new law, divi- 
dends received from a liquidating corpora- 
tion would be treated as profit just the same 
as though your stock was sold to a corpora- 
tion and they paid you money. For the first 
year or two this is going to bring a veritable 
flood of tax savers into existence made up 
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of the present holding companies, which are 
holding. their income rather than distribu- 
ting and paying the high rate of tax, taking 
this income and investing it in investments 
in stocks and bonds and doing an investment 
business. The income going to this holding 
company from the holding companies in the 
form of dividends is not taxable. As soon 
as this law goes into effect, those same hold- 
ing companies will dissolve and distribute 
their surplus, their stocks and bonds, among 
the stockholders, and get out with the 1245 
per cent tax on account of it being treated as 
profit and coming under the capital and gain 
provision. 

I think there is a great step forward in 
the new law which will probably pass with 
compromises, because it will bring a lot of 
capital back into business, and in doing that 
of course is going to help the banking busi- 
ness and will help the country at large. 


2. 7 , 
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ALWAYS GLAD TO SERVE THE A. I. B. 

Richard W. Hill, national secretary of the 
American Institute of Banking has for- 
warded to Trust COMPANIES Magazine the 
following resolution adopted at a meeting of 
the Executive Council of the American In- 
stitute of Banking held in Kansas City, Janu- 
ary 24, 1924: 

“WHEREAS: TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 
has given material assistance to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking by devoting con- 
siderable space to articles and notices fea- 
turing the purposes and objects of our or- 
ganization; and 

“WHEREAS: By virtue of this publicity, a 
large number of young bankers have learned 
of the educational work of the institute and 
of the opportunity to acquire, through the 
prescribed institute study courses, a knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of bank- 
ing and economics; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Executive Council of 
the American Institute of Banking does 
hereby express to the editor of Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine its sincere appreciation for 
the splendid cooperation so generously given 
the American Institute of Banking in its 
work of developing a broader and better 
banking profession.” 


The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
is named as trustee in the recently probated 
will of the late Alexander P. W. Kinnan, 
who was president of the Union Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of New York. 
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Counsel for Investors 


SAVING is one thing — investing is another. 
Whether you spend your declining years in 
comfort or in poverty may depend upon the 
soundness of your investment. 


The realization that American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company stock is a sound invest- 
ment largely accounts for the fact that there 
are over 278,000 holders of the stock. Included 
in this number are over 50,000 employees of 
the Bell System—a proof of faith on the part 
of those who do the work. 


Investment counsellors recommend the purchase 
of A.T. & T. stock because of the indispen- 
sable character of the Company’s business, its 
stockholders’ equity, its earning power and 
dividend record. 


Stock of the A. T.& T. Company is paying 9% 
dividends. It can be bought in the open market 
to yield over 7%. Full information on request. 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
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WHY MEN FAIL TO MAKE WILLS 


An excellent 
man 


treatise on the reasons why 
and woman should make a will 
and the legal as well as practical considera- 
that should govern in providing for 
estate conservation, has been issued by the 
Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Company of 
Camden, New Jersey, which has a record of 


every 


tions 


over fifty years of successful trust adminis- 
tration to its credit. The 
phrases 


booklet is 
and presents the 
will-writing and the choice of 
executors or trustees in a style that is con- 
and enlightening to the 
The various 


free 
from technical 
points as to 
vincing average 
described in 
of an estate and there 
is a very clear explanation as to the superior 
equipment of the corporate executor over the 
individual. 


reader. steps are 


regard to settlement 


Discussing the general reasons which are 
responsible for the failure of many men to 
make a will, there is the following: 


“Four things, we 


believe, many a 
will—ignorance, super- 
belief that his property is not worth 
the trouble, and belief that 
to his family. 

“Ignorance of the law tricks 
into the belief that his estate 
even if he 


keep 


man from making a 


stiftion 


death eads his 


responsibility 
muiny a man 
wiil go to his 
leaves no will. How 
from the truth this is may be learned by 
that this booklet begin 
ning with page 34 ‘Digest of the New Jersey 

elating to the 
of the Property 


loved ones 


reading section of 


Laws Descent and Distribu 
Will is left.’ 
inexcusable 


avenues 


Where no 


rance of this subject is 


there are so many open for 
ormation. 
‘Superstition associates will-making with 
Making a will is no more synonymous 
death than is the purchase of 


Fact is, bot h 


death 
with life in 


surance, protection to 


are a 
heirs. 


“Belief that his 


ther making : 


property is too small to 
i will brings greater expense 
of administration to most 
settle. A 
Probate Court 
Department 


estates, and takes 


longer time to survey of Camden 
records by our Trust 
doubt. 
“Belief that death ends a man’s responsi- 
bility to his family is a selfish one. 
few men can be accused of this. 
may be 


County 


proves this beyond a 


Only a 
Those who 
guilty need but consider a moment 
the misery that is liable to come to their 
loved ones in the event that they die without 
a will. Then, they will be sure to provide 
this sheltering arm of protection.” 


The Verona 


Trust Company 
ganized at Verona, New Jersey, 
the business of the 


is being or- 
to take over 


Verona National Bank. 
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ESTABLISHED 1901 


Authorized to act in every 

recognized Trust capacity, and as 

Financial Agent for Corporations 

and Individuals having interests 
in Canada. 


On Deposits, subject to cheque, 
interest is allowed at the rate of 
4% per annum, compounded 
quarterly; on Time Deposits, 
5149, ver annum, fayable 
ha!f-yearly. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Reserve, $450,000 
Total Asse’s, $13,301,757 


Union Trust Company 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 
MAN, 


The 
has 


First National 


issued a 


Boston 
brief 


Corporetion of 


pamphlet 


general 


containixe 
descriptions of 
maturing 
ranged in 


market secur‘ties 
next four years, ar- 
their maturity. The 
include municipal and equip- 
ment obligations because of their continually 
changing conditions. 


during the 
the order of 
list does not 


We seek the services of a well-educated 
high-grade man—between thirty and 
forty years of age—who has a thorough 
knowledge of the various functions of 
Trust Companies and who has been a 
successful salesman of bonds and se- 
curities. 


For a man so qualified there awaits 
an exceptional opportunity to sell a 
splendid business building service to 
Trust Companies and to Banks with 
Trust Departments in cities of 100,000 
population and over in the East and 
Middle West. 


If you are certain that you fill the fore- 
going requirements and are anxious to 
make a permanent connection with 
large earning possibilities, and with a 
well established Agency, kindly write 
full particulars to 


Z. J.,. TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE 
55 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 
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A BANK with a record for hav- 
ing served its correspondents 
faithfully and intelligently 
since its organization in 1856. 


THE 
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NATIONAL PARK BANK 


BANK OF MANHATTAN COMPANY OPENS 
BRANCH IN GRAND CENTRAL ZONE 


The Bank of Manhattan Company of New 
York made an important extension of its 
facilities in opening a new branch office at 
the southeast corner of Madison avenue and 
43rd street which is in the heart of the Grand 
Central Terminal zone. The formal opening 
of the attractive new quarters on February 
9th was attended by large numbers of 
patrons and others whose interests will be 
served at the new office. The main banking 
room is executed in Hauteville marble, the 
soft taupe tint of which is carried out in 
draperies, lighting fixtures and other equip- 
ments which impart an inviting and hospit- 
able atmosphere. All doors and moldings are 
in low-relief design bronze. 

The Bank of Manhattan Company has the 
distinction of being the oldest bank in the 
United States operating under its original 
charter obtained 125 years ago. The histori- 
cal interest which attaches to the career of 
this Bank is suggested by a number of 
original documents and exhibits at the new 
branch office. There is a collection of old 
keys and ancient hand-made locks; a framed 
letter from Aaron Burr, who organized the 
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Bank, and the original dividend book show- 
ing the signatures of distinguished old time 
New Yorkers including John Jacob Astor, 
Peter Stuyvesant, Pierre de Peyster and 
Jacob Schieffelin. 

Among officers who greeted visitors at the 
opening of the branch were President Stephen 
Baker; Vice-President Raymond E. Jones; 
John Stewart Baker and Basil B. Elmer, 
assistant cashier, who will be located at the 
new office. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company has 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
$23,000,000 with aggregate resources of 
$263,000,000. Besides the main office at 40 
Wall street, upon the same site which the 
Bank has occupied since it began business. 
there is a branch at Union Square and 28 
branches located in the boroughs of Queens 
and Brooklyn. 


Judge Edward K. Mills of Morristown, N. 
J., has been elected president of the Morris- 
town Trust Company. Judge Mills succeeds 
William B. Boulton, who died some time ago. 

Hugh Martin recently became cashier and 
assistant treasurer of the Minneapolis Trust 
Company of Minneapolis. 
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PRESENT AND FUTURE OF ST. LOUIS AS AN INDUSTRIAL 





CENTER 


FACTORS WHICH MAKE FOR INCREASING PRESTIGE 


FESTUS J. WADE 
President Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis 





(Eprror’s Notre: As an industrial center, 
especially in the manufacture of steel and 
iron products, St. Louis is rapidly forging 
ahead to the premier position, due chiefly 
to surpassing natural and economic advan- 
tages. The following survey of the factors 
that make for St. Louis’ industrial leader- 
ship appears in a brochure issued by the 
Vercantile Trust Company of St. Louis en- 
titled “St. Louis the Coming Steel, Iron and 
VWetal Center—and Why.’ ) 

HE heavy cost of shipping raw mate- 

rials to the East and the finished 

products back to the place of consump- 
tion is an economic loss that seriously af- 
fects many lines of business. It is the para- 
mount problem with manufacturers of heavy 
merchandise. 

A consideration of this problem has given 
prominence to the natural and economic ad- 
vantages of St. Louis as a center for the 
manufacture and distribution of all mer- 
chandise where the cost of freight is a fac- 
tor. These advantages, briefly stated, are: 

(1) Center of nation and center of great 
producing and consuming area. 

2) Low freight rates and unsurpassed 
shipping facilities. 

(3) Favorable labor conditions. 

(4) Cheap and abundant coal at door. 

(5) Cheap and abundant electric power. 

(6) Development of Mississippi River and 
Inlaid Waterways, providing cheap water 
carriage and insuring low railroad rates. 

The advantages enumerated, plus the re- 
cent completion of a $14,000,000 plant where- 
in Illinois bituminous coal is being success- 
fully converted into high-grade metallurgi- 
cal coke, have operated to give St. Louis 
particular advantages in respect to the Steel 
Industry. 

Should the existing “Pittsburgh plus” con- 
dition be eliminated, it will tremendously 
accelerate the development of St. Louis as 
a steel city; but regardless of how that ques- 
tion may be determined, St. Louis will, by 
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force of natural advantages and economic 
conditions, gradually and inevitably become 
the great American city to which the Iron 
and Steel business will gravitate. 

The development of one industry in a city 
tends to attract other interests, thus balanc- 
ing male and female labor, and creating a 
wider market in all lines. As a consequence, 
the past four years have shown a great in- 
crease in the manufacturing output of St. 
Louis, and scores of Eastern companies, in 
various lines of business, have moved their 
plants to St. Louis or opened branch estab- 
lishments here. This has given a wide source 
of supply of almost every necessary com- 
modity. 

By reason of its advantageous location, St. 
Louis has always been a great manufactur- 
ing and distributing city, leading the world 
in many important lines, but the readjust- 
ment of freight rates and the economy of 
delivering merchandise to the points of great- 
est consumption have brought about a de- 
velopment in the past four years that has 
attracted wide attention. 

No city in America enjoys better railroad 
facilities than St. Louis. Twenty-eight rail- 
roads enter the St. Louis Industrial District 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Sys- 
tem has announced its intention to enter the 
city at a cost of many millions of dollars. 
The twenty-eight roads represent over 30 per 
cent of the entire railroad mileage of the 
United States, and with their various con- 
nections make St. Louis a great railroad cen- 
ter and gateway to all the Central, South- 
ern and Western states, with waterway con- 
nections to Mexico, the Latin-American coun- 
tries, the Pacific Coast and the Orient. 

The government development of the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Inland Waterways 
is making St. Louis a great inland port, pro- 
viding unusually low water rates and act- 
ing as a regulator of railroad rates. Great 
docks have been built here and the assured 
further development of waterway transpor- 
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GRAVES 


ORE trust business depends on 

more people understanding and 
desiring the personal advantages of 
trust company protection. 


That means educational work plus 
real salesmanship. 


Those two forces give vitality and 
power to the beautifully illustrated 
direct mail messages in the GRAVES 
Trust CampalGN—praised every- 
where as the unchallenged master- 
pieces of trust literature. 


Wao. Ettiotr GRAVES 
Financial Publicity 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


SERVICE 


tation is one of the factors contributing to 
the supremacy of St. Louis as an industrial 
city. 

The St. Louis “Industrial District” em- 
braces both the east and west sides of the 
Mississippi River, including East St. Louis, 
Granite City and Madison, Ill. Those in- 
dustries using skilled labor and desiring 
metropolitan surroundings generally locate 
in St. Louis, while those which use unskilled 
labor and are large consumers of coal are 
often attracted to the East Side. Nearly 
all maintain offices and do their banking in 
St. Louis, and a large percentage of officers 
and employees of East Side plants reside 
in St. Louis. 

St. Louis has become a great industrial 
city by reason of its economic advantages 
and is growing mainly because of them, but 
it should be added that St. Louis has a mag- 
nificent citizenship, with many religious, so- 
cial, educational and artistic advantages. It 
enjoys a good all-the-year-around climate. 
It is far enough south to have warm days 
in summer, but statistics show it no warmer 
than other interior e¢ities in the United 
States. However, St. Louis is not repre- 
sented as a summer resort nor a home for 
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HE PeoplesSavings and 
Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest 
fiduciary institution west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Assets over . . . . $20,000,000 
Trust Funds over . . 36,000,000 
Capitaland Surplus . 9,000,000 


“*4n old institution with modern and 


aggre S$ive ideas.” 


EOPL 


- SAVINGS - 
AND TRUST CO. 


OF PITTSevRGH 
OvnOeo 1867 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $9.000,000 
WHERE WOOD CROSSES FOURTH 


retired business men, but as a place to do 
business and make money. It is a city that 
is modern and progressive in every respect; 
a city that showed faith in its future by a 
bond issue last year of $86,000,000, which 
will be judiciously expended during the next 
seven years for a vast system of civic im- 
provements. It is prosperous and solid and 
is rapidly becoming the largest and most 
important industrial, manufacturing and 
distributing city in the United States. 
a a & 
DEATH OF THE OLDEST TRUST 
COMPANY PRESIDENT 


Charles R. Dusenberry, who attained his 
ninety-fifth year and as president of the 
Westchester Trust Company of Yonkers, New 
York, was the oldest active trust company 
president in the United States, passed away 
recently at his home in Yonkers. Two years 
ago Mr. Dusenberry celebrated his golden 
jubilee in the banking business. In 1873 he 
became an official of the Citizens Bank of 
Yonkers which he helped to found. When 
the Citizens Bank was consolidated. with the 
Westchester Trust Company in 1892 Mr. 
Dusenberry became president. 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL BANQUET 


THE 








Crust Companies of the United States 


TENDERED UNDER AUSPICES OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 





HE eall for a higher idealism in busi- 
ness and the adaptation of trust com- 
pany service to the general advance- 
ment of society as well as the protection of 
property, were the keynote utterances at the 
thirteenth annual banquet of the Trust Com- 
panies of the United States, tendered on the 
evening of February 14th under the auspices 
of the Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. The great banquet 
hall of the Commodore Hotel in New York 
was crowded to capacity with the largest 
attendance in the history of these gather- 
ings. It is also quite safe to state that no 
previous assembly has brought together a 
more representative gathering of bankers 
and trust company officials in New York 
than that which graced this occasion. Among 
those at the speakers’ table and on the floor 
there were many men whose names are 
most frequently associated with banking and 
financial transactions of national importance. 
Evans Woollen, as president of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association, acted as toastmaster and be 
fore introducing the speakers of the evening, 
delivered an inspirational address dealing 
with obligations and duties that attach to 
trust company administration. He upheld 
the canons of free speech and pleaded for 
better understanding in the relations be- 
tween capital and labor rather than meas- 
ures of repression or evasion of the great 
economic and political issues of the day. He 
urged upon trust company men the need of 
Self-examination in the conduct of their 
business and their contacts with the public. 
(Note: Mr. Woollens’ address appears in 
full on page 175 of this issue of Trust Com- 
PANIES. ) 


Chairman Woollen opened the proceedings 
by reading a letter from President Calvin 
Coolidge, conveyed through John B. Larner, 
a member of the executive committee of the 





Trust Company Division and president of 
the Washington (D. C.) Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, as. follows: 


Greeting from President Coolidge 

“My dear Mr. Larner: 

“Your invitation, on behalf of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
issociation, to address them at the time of 
their annual banquet, in New York, Febru- 
ary 14th, is received. I regret that my en- 
gagements are such that acceptance of this 
invitation is impossible. You will place me 
under obligation if, however, you will ex- 
press to the company at that time my con- 
gratulations on the great service they have 
done to American business and finance, espe- 
cially in the inculcation of ideals of thrift 
and careful business management. 

“Most sincerely yours, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE.” 


Letter from Secretary Mellon 

The greeting from the President of the 
United States was warmly applauded as was 
also the following letter from Secretary of 
the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon: 

“T am glad to have this opportunity to 
ertend my cordial greetings to the members 
of the Trust Company Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, on the occasion of 
their midwinter meeting at the Hotel Com 
modore on February 13th. 

“As bankers, you know that the condition 
of the country is sound. But we must also 
make sure that all influences which might 
retard the country’s continued, steady de- 
velopment, are removed. The Treasury feels 
that a vital factor in the situation is the 
present system of taxation, and that the 
time has come to revise the taxes on a peace- 
time basis. 

“4 sound tar policy should be designed, 
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not alone for the immediate present but also 
for the ultimate effect it will hawe on the 
country’s future prosperity. The Treasury's 
recommendations seek to do this. They pro- 
vide for distributing the benefits of tar re- 
duction among all classes of taxpayers, and 
at the same time seek to revise the sur- 
taxes so that capital will again find its way 
into business enterprises, with results 
equally beneficial to the government and to 
the country at large. If a sound system of 
taxation is adopted and the policy of econ- 
omy in Government is continued, I believe 
that the country may look forward with 
confidence to increased prosperity in which 
everyone will share. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 


Secretary of the Treasury.” 


The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Charles R. Brown, Dean of Divinity School 
of Yale University, whose text was “A New 
Note of Idealism in Business” which is re- 
produced in following pages. The next 
speaker was J. W. Raper of the Cleveland 
Press who entertained the audience with 
humorous allusions to current topics. 

Seated at the speakers’ table were the 
following: Major General Robert Lee Bul- 
lard, represented by Lieut. Colonel Walter A. 
Dempsey, Q. M. C., U. S. A., Governors 
Island, N. Y.; Jas. S. Alexander, president 
New York Clearing House Association, New 
York, N. Y.; John W. Prentiss, president In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America, 
New York, N. Y.:; Frederick D. Underwood, 
president Erie Railroad Company, New York, 
N. Y.; P. A. S. Franklin, president Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine, New York, 
N. Y.; Seward Prosser, chairman of board, 
Bankers ‘rust Company, New York, N. Y.; 
Honorable Geo. S. Silzer, Governor State of 
New Jersey, Trenton, N. J.; Walter W. 
Head, president American Bankers Associa- 
tion and president Omaha National Bank, 
Omaha, Neb.; John W. Raper, editor “The 
Cleveland Press,” Cleveland, Ohio; Evans 
Woollen, president Trust Company Division 
American Bankers Association and President 
Fletcher Savings and Trust Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Dr. Chas. R. Brown, dean 
Divinity School of Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn.; the Very Reverend H. E. W. 
Fosbroke, D.D., dean The General Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York, N. Y.; Wm. E. 
Knox, first vice-president American Bankers 
Association and president Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York, N. Y.: Honorable Benja- 


min Strong, governor Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, N. Y.; Seymour L. Cromwell, 
president New York Stock Exchange, New 
York, N. Y.; Delos W. Cooke, associate direc- 
tor Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd., New 
York, N. Y.; Chas. H. Sabin, chairman of 
board, Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, N. Y.; Honorable Geo. V. McLaughlin, 
superintendent Banking Department, State 
of New York, Albany, N. Y.; Frederic M. P. 
Pearse, Trenton, N. J. 

The committee of trust company officials 
in charge of arrangements for the banquet 
consisted of the following: 

Evans Woollen, chairman, president 
Fletcher Savings & Trust Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Theodore G. Smith, vice-president Central 
Union Trust Company, New York. 

Uzal H. McCarter, president Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 

John W. Platten, president U. 8S. Mort- 
gage & Trust Company, New York. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York. 

Edwin P. Maynard, president 
Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT OF BANKERS 
TRUST CO., OF KNOXVILLE 


James A. Wallace, former vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has been elected president of that 
company. Mr. Wallace succeeds W. B. Town- 
send, who resigned because of other business 
interests. The new president has been con- 
nected with the banking business of Knox 
ville for a number of years. Other officers 
elected by the directorate are: H. M. John- 
ston, vice-president; Hugh Stevens, vice- 
president; E. V. Cullen, Jr., who had been 
assistant secretary-treasurer, was named. 


SAVINGS CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO 


A conference of all banks and trust com- 
panies doing a savings business in the Mid- 
dle West will be held in Chicago, starting 
March 19, which will be the first step in a 
national campaign to develop thrift to the 
fullest extent, and the improvement of serv- 
ice and system within the banks. The move- 
ment has its inception in the efforts of 
Charles H. Deppe, vice-president of the 
Union Savings Bank & Trust Company of 
Cincinnati, acting in his official capacity of 
president of the Savings Bank Division of 
the American Bankers Association. 
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A NEW NOTE OF IDEALISM IN BUSINESS 
SPIRITUAL FORCES THAT RESIDE IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


DR. CHARLES R. BROWN 
Dean of Divinity School of Yale University 








(Eprtor’s Nore: While the recent sessions of the Mid-Winter Trust Company Con- 
ference in New York were mainly devoted to discussing practical and technical questions 
growing out of the conduct and development of trust company business, the higher con- 
cepts and spiritual factors that should obtain in all work and business served as the 
text for the principal speaker at the Annual Trust Company Banquet. Dr. Brown's 
inspiring utterances met with warm response and had a peculiarly fitting application to 
the opportunities for public service which are vouchsafed in the administration of trusts 
and the dedication of wealth to public welfare.) 


AN does not live by bread alone, nor 

does he live without bread. The 

intellectual and the moral develop 
ment of the race must steadily root down 
into that which is of the earth earthy. When 
we talk about the culture of the mind and 
the saving of the soul, we have to bear in 
mind all the while that the only minds and 
the only souls we know anything about are 
souls that have the cheerful habit of living 
in bodies, and those bodies have to be fed 
and clothed and housed, every day in the 
vear. Therefore, at the basis of all our in- 
tellectual and our moral development, there 
must be that sound economic foundation 
which rests upon rightly ordered industry. 


The Blessing of Work 

It was a man who lived in a very hot cli- 
mate, and a man who hadn’t lived very 
long nor grown very tall who said once that 
it was the curse of God that man was com- 
pelled to eat his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. How little he knew! Work is a 
blessing. Man finds himself through his 
work. He wins character and expresses it 
by doing square work and square work only. 
He adds cubits to his stature, physically, 
intellectually, morally, by doing whatever 
his hand or his head or his heart finds to 
do, and doing it well. Work is a blessing. 

There are, alas, in all of our communities 
a certain number of people who are going 
to the devil, mainly because they have noth- 
ing else to do. Some of them are going in 
limousines and some of them are going in 
Fords and some of them are going on foot, 
but they are all going. They are going to the 


bad because they have nothing else to do. 
They are unemployed, some of them from 
choice. They have enough and to spare. 
They don’t want to work. They desire only 
to amuse themselves, and that is their ruina- 
tion. And some of them alas are unem- 
ployed from necessity. They are not spe- 
cially gifted in hand or in brain and conse- 
quently for a certain season in almost every 
year they find themselves without employ- 
ment. Alas for them all! Except for the 
aged and the little children and the invalids, 
there is scarcely a sorrier fate for any indi- 
vidual than to have nothing to do. It was 
the wisest of all the apostles who said, 
“Work out your salvation.” He knew full 
well that men are not saved by sermons and 
sacraments on Sunday unless they are also 
being saved by the work they do during the 
other six days of the week, by the conditions 
under which they do it and by the spirit they 
put into it. 

Work is a blessing, but in order to be a 
blessing it must be the work of a human 
being and not the work of a beast of burden. 
It must be the work of a self-respecting 
human being, and not the work that degrades 
and brutalizes. It must be worked on under 
such conditions and in such a mood that the 
human values which are the supreme values 
are being conserved and developed and are 
not being destroyed, and if that is to be 
true, there must come in great sections of 
our modern industry a new note of idealism, 
the minds and the hearts of men must be 
set upon those values which are more last- 
ing and higher than the mere making of 
money or the mere accumulation of things. 
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And, therefore, in the presence of these men 
who are dealing directly with those values 
that lie at the basis of all our progress and 
our prosperity, I want to address just a few 
words about that new note of moral idealism 
in business. 


True Objectives in Life Work 

What would you think, for example, of a 
clergyman who would say, “Now, I am not 
in the ministry for my health, I am in to 
make money and I will preach for the 
church that will pay me the largest salary 
and I will preach whatever they want 
preached from their pulpit, regardless of my 
own ideas and convictions. Religion is all 
very well in its place, but business is busi- 
ness, and when a man is out to make money 
he cannot afford to allow himself to be 
embarrassed by any of those airy notions 
in the sermon on the Mount.” You would 
say that a clergyman like that ought to be 
unfrocked and turned out of the ministry as 
he would be in very short order. 

What would you think of a physician who 
would say, “I am practicing medicine for 
what I can make out of it. If people are 
rich enough to pay my fees, I will take care 
of them when they are sick, I will perform 
operations for them. If any of them are too 
poor to pay my fees, I will have nothing to 
do with them, and if I should succeed in 
making a discovery in medicine or in sur- 
gery, I shall not give it to the profession, 
as certain sentimental doctors have been 
doing in the past. I shall keep it secret and 
patent it and use it to make gain. It will 
enable me to compete more successfully with 
my rival practitioners.” 

A man like that would write himself down 
a quack. No medical society on earth would 
tolerate his name on its rolls for a week. 

What would you think of a teacher who 
would say, “I am teaching school to make 
money. I care no more for these boys and 
girls who are brought under my influence 
than a man who is running a foundry cares 
about the pig iron and coal that he uses.” 

Now, the clergyman and the physician and 
the teacher each one expects to live by his 
profession, and if they are faithful and com- 
petent, they ought to live by their profession. 
But, in every case, the idea of profit is sub- 
ordinated to the idea of service, to the idea 
of making some useful contribution to the 
common good which has been so emphasized 
by our chairman here tonight. 


Higher Ethics in Business and Finance 
Now, what right have businessmen, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, bankers, trust com- 
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pany men and all the rest, what right have 
they to impose upon clergymen, upon pbhysi- 
cians and upon teachers a standard of ethics 
which they are not ready to accept for them- 
selves? Why shouldn’t business be made a 
profession? Why shouldn’t the business man 
be ready to subordinate the thought of per- 
sonal profit to the larger idea of service? 
Why should he not be intent on making his 
business a social utility, a means of bringing 
together the needs of society and the re- 
sources of our common earth? Why should 
he not be intent upon making his business 
an expression of the very finest qualities of 
mind and heart he can bring to bear upon 
it? It is just as sacred a thing to furnish 
society with food, with clothing, with shel- 
ter, with the conservation of the values it 
has accumulated, as it is to furnish society 
with health or with knowledge or with char- 
acter. They all belong together in the se- 
curing and the maintenance of that more 
abundant and honorable life upon which our 
minds and our hearts are set, and if busi- 
ness men are to hold their heads and to 
move around among the rest of us with 
that measure of self-respect that every man 
craves for himself, I believe that business 
also, everywhere, must be transformed -into 
a profession with its own high sense of pro- 
fessional honor and with its own fine stand- 
ards of professional ethics. 


Spiritual Aspects of Business 

The final forces in human society are al- 
ways the spiritual forces. They decide the 
issue. They are sitting at this hour on twelve 
thrones judging the movements of this trou- 
bled life of ours and determining what the 
outcome shall be. 

Here in my hand I hold a knife. It is 
made of the finest tempered steel. It has 
an edge on it like that of a razor. Now, 
there is no magical quality in the knife it- 
self giving it power of life or of death. The 
knife is only a tool, only an implement, and 
the work the knife does depends entirely 
upon the quality of moral purpose which 
wields it. 

In the hands of a surgeon, wise, skillful, 
conscientious, the knife may readily be used 
to save life. It is being so used in all the 
hospitals on earth, every day in the year. 
In the hand of a madman or a criminal, the 
very same knife may just as readily be used 
to destroy life, and it is being so used in 
certain sections of society. The knife is a 
tool or an implement. It may work for hu- 
man betterment or it may work for human 
injury. It depends upon the spiritual forces 
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back of it. All these political devices of 
ours, all of these forms of economic organiza- 
tion, all the machinery and the material of 
what we ¢all civilization, they have no mag- 
ical quality in them, giving them the power 
of life or of death. They are only tools, they 
are only implements, and whether they work 
for human betterment or for human injury 
will depend upon the quality of moral pur- 
pose that wields them. 


Arriving at Peace and Higher Civilization 


The men who stand in reverence before 
God, the men who cherish an _ intelligent 
good will toward their fellows, the men 
whose hearts and minds are set upon those 
things that are high and fine, can take al- 
most any form of political organization, of 
economie arrangement within reason and 
eause it to work out good results, and the 
men who are lacking in reverence, who are 
devoid of that spirit of good will, whose as- 
pirations do not reach out for the things that 
are high and fine will wreck the very finest 
form of political organization or economic 
device that might be put into their hands. 

The final forces are the spiritual forces. 
The civilization of Central Europe went to 
smash in the summer of 1914, and in those 
fateful years that followed, not for lack of 
brains. It wasn’t because the people over 
there didn’t know any better, and it went 
to smash not for lack of material or for 
lack of energy or money. The world had 
never been so rich. It had never been so 
powerful in its ability to harness the ele- 
mental forces of earth and sea and sky to 
the task of human betterment as it was in 
that opening decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

The civilization of Central Europe went 
to smash for lack of character. The people 
over there were not good enough to do the 
things they ought to have been doing, they 
were not good enough to leave undone things 
that ought never to have been done. They 
had not been following those lines of thought 
aud of feeling and of purpose that are neces- 
sary for developing and maintaining the 
spiritual forces of society at their best and 
of the right quality; and therefore, their 
civilization went to smash, and the recovery 
of Europe today is being held back mainly 
not by a lack of knowledge or brains, not by 
a lack of money or of material—wholesome 
and necessary as all of those things are in 
any social order—the recovery of Europe is 
being held back chiefly by the spirit of fear 
and of distrust and of hatred between man 
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and man, between class and class, between 
race and race, and between land and land. 
The spiritual forces are wrong, and until 
those spiritual forces are made right by a 
more intelligent and wholesome form of pub- 
lic sentiment, the recovery of Europe will 
still be retarded. 


Trying New Maxims 


Down at the bottom it is an economic 
question, and underneath that it is a moral 
question, and we shall only make progress 
on the basis of a finer type of personal char- 
acter and on the basis of better social meth- 
ods. We have tried some of the old maxims. 
We have tried piling on all that the traffic 
would bear. We have tried by going into 
the cheapest market and selling in the dear- 
est. We have tried that ruthless competi- 
tion which was once supposed to be the life 
of trade. We have tried following the spirit 
of enlightened self-interest, which certain 
shortsighted people thought would point the 
way of advance, and they haven't gotten us 
anywhere. 

Why not try the golden rule, doing unto 
the other man and the other class and the 
other land as we would like to have the 
other man or the other class or the other 
land do unto us? 


We have tried the golden rule in our home 
life and it has worked. We have tried it in 
all the pleasant social contacts of our friend- 
ships and it has worked there. Why not have 
the moral courage to carry it still farther 
and try it in our economic and our industrial 
life? 

If we should try that method and fail we 
would not be any worse off than we have 
been as we have followed those other max- 
ims which have brought us disaster, and it 
is the growing belief of high-minded, honest- 
hearted men all over our land and in other 
lands that if we should screw our courage 
to the sticking point and make the moral 
venture of undertaking to build our civiliza- 
tion on principles of friendliness and co- 
operation rather than on the spirit of greed 
and of selfish aggression, we would not fail 
but we would work such a social order out 
here on this globe as the poor old race has 
never seen. And it is to that high task that 
men of insight and judgment are being 
ealled today. 


Sound Economic Knowledge 
Now in order that we may achieve those 
finer results in our industry and in our eco- 
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nomic arrangements, it will be necessary in 
all our communities to have men who know 
something about history, so that all the fool- 
ish experiments that have been made in the 
past will not have to be made over again. 
We shall have to have men who have a 
sound knowledge of those economic princi- 
ples that must underlie our prosperity and 
progress. 

We shall have to have men who know 
something about the psychology of the hu- 
man mind, so that they will be able to an- 
ticipate and rightly to appraise those thought 
movements that are destined to become con- 
trolling. But along with all of that knowl- 
edge and skill in handling the materials of 
human well-being, we shall have to have in 
all of our communities men of vision and in- 
sight, men who are ready to labor steadily 
for the common good with their eyes and 
their minds upon that social order which 
have foundations whose builder and maker 
is God. Unless we have that finer note of 
idealism in our economic arrangements, then 
we may look forward to another crash that 
may even be more terrible than the disaster 
through which we have just passed. 


Building a Cathedral 


Three men were busy one day with mallet 
and chisel in a stone quarry, and there came 
along a man who had a head on his shoul- 
ders and not merely a convenient place to 
wear his hat, and he saw the three men at 
work there, and he said to the first one, 
“What are you doing?’ The man looked up 
with some surprise and said to him, “I am 
working here for five dollars a day.” 

He passed on to the second, he said, “What 
are you doing?” This man looked at him 
and said, “I am cutting stone.” 

He passed on to the third. “What are you 
doing?’ This man looked up with a smile 
and said, “I am building a cathedral.” 

You may spend all your years if you 
choose working for so many dollars a day, 
or for so many thousands a year, making a 
living, a very good living it may be, but 
never making a life. You may, if you choose 
spend all your years doing something as hon- 
est and respectable and as monotonous as 
cutting stone. You may if you choose, every 
man of you build cathedrals and cathedrals, 
as we all know are not always built of stone. 
The cathedral is a meeting place, a place 
where the Divine and the human meet and 
touch and are mutually enriched, and there 
are cathedrals with no towers or spires. on 
them. They have no stained glass windows 
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Checks that 
build good-will 


Every time a _ depositor 
writes a check on National 
Safety Paper he is being pro- 
tected against loss through 
fraudulent alteration 

Are you giving him this 
protection? Are you telling 
him about it? 

A check on National Safety 


Paper cannot be erased with- 


out detection 
white spot 
tempt. 
Write for our book, “The 
Protection of Checks.” 


George La’ Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 


a conspicuous 
exposes the at- 








in them. They are places for trade or for 
manufacture or for banking. They are 
places for the conduct of Government or for 
the work of education or for the rearing of 
families. They are none the less cathedrals. 
They are meeting places where the Divine 
and the human meet and touch and where 
the human spirit is purified and fortified by 
its sense of fellowship with the Divine spirit. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A trust fund of $500,000 has been cre- 
ated by Mrs. Andrew Todd McClintock of 
Philadelphia to be used to conduct researches 
into the nature, cause and treatment of 
gastro-intestinal ailments. 

The National Newark and Essex Banking 
Company of Newark, N. J., recently opened 
a savings department. The trust department 
of the bank has experienced marked growth 
under the management of Mr. Livingstone as 
vice-president and trust officer. 

J. Dabney Day, president of the Citizens 
National Bank of Los Angeles, has been 
elected president of the Citizens Trust & 
Savings Bank. J. E. Fishburn has been made 
chairman of the board. 
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Important essentials in the service offered by 


the modern bank are quality and comprehensive- 


ness. We have maintained the first through our 


existence of more than a century. The second is 


assured through our foreign, trust and investment 


services, which supplement our regular commercial 


banking functions. 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


THE MECHANICS AND METALS NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $27,000,000 


AMERICAN SECURITY & TRUST 

COMPANY OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Work is under way on a handsome new 
building for the Southwest Branch of the 
American Security & Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C., which will also provide 
modern safe deposit facilities. In addition 
to its main office opposite the United States 
Treasury building the American Security & 
Trust Company conducts a Northwest Branch 
at 1140 Fifteenth street, N. W.; a Northeast 
Branch at Eighth and H streets, N. E.; the 
Southwest Branch at 486 Seventh street, S. 
W., and the Central Branch at Seventh and 
Massachusetts avenue, N. W. 

At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders Harry K. Boss, of the real estate firm 
of Boss and Phelps, was elected a member 
of the board of directors. 

Fred U. Hanks, who has been associated 
with the Company since 1905, has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer. 

The New York State Safe Deposit Asso- 
ciation has issued a publication entitled 
“Safe Deposit Decisions and Practice,” which 
is extremely useful to all banks and trust 
companies interested in the conduct of a safe 
deposit department. 








ADOPTS UNIFORM TRUST FOR PUBLIC 
USES 

The Westchester Trust Company and the 
First National Bank of Yonkers, New York, 
have adopted the so-called “Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses.” The purpose of this trust 
is “to insure to public gifts the protection 
of a carefully drawn instrument and the 
benefits incident to corporate trusteeships. 
It provides a safe and convenient means for 
the creation of a community trust, or a trust 
for any civic, religious, missionary, educa- 
tional or other public purpose or group of 
public purposes which the donor may wish 
to promote.. It is suitable for the creation 
or augmentation of funds or foundations for 
a single charitable institution or for the pro- 
motion of a group of allied, cooperating or 
federated institutions, such, for example, as 
a group of hospitals, denominational boards, 
In order to stimu- 


’ 


churches and the like.’ 
late local public spirit and to encourage wise 
public giving in that city the bank and 
trust company are now jointly preparing 
a “Directory of Churches and Charitable Or- 
ganizations.” 
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NEW INVESTMENT PLAN BY UNION of 
TRUST COMPANY OF TORONTO 
The Trust 
Toronto, Canada, 


saving and investment is the three alter 
natives provided in the Receipt to meet un- 
The 
surrender value; 
and the third a 
one of which may be ob- 


forseen circumstances which may arise. 
first alternative is a 
the second, a 


Union Company Limited, of 
has provided a new com- 
bined savings and investment plan, yielding 
interest at the rate of 
compounded 


forth 


cash 
loan value, 
paid-up value, any 
tained by giving the Company thirty days’ 
notice in writing. 


5% percent per annum, 
half-yearly, which called 


because of its elastic 


has 


wide response 


If the investor merely wishes a temporary 


provisions. In the current issue of The Union 
Trust Convoy, the publication issued by 
the Company, there appears a fac-simile of 
the new and _ copyrighted 
Guaranteed Investment Receipt. The copy 
printed refers to the sum of $5,000, which 
may be saved by depositing $72.40 monthly, 
over a period of five years. The Receipts 
are issued for $1,000 or multiples thereof as 
desired. 


Accumulative 


One thousand dollars may be saved 
by depositing $14.48 monthly, or $45.23 quar- 
terly, or $85.88 half-vearly, or $169.46 yearly, 
over a period of five years. To ascertain 
the amount of the monthly deposit for two 
or more thousand dollars, it is only necessary 
to multiply the 
or three, or 


foregoing amounts by two, 
four, etc., as the case may be, 
The new and striking feature of this form 


are -received “in 


accommodation, the Trust Company will loan 
him 75% of the cash surrender value at the 
prevailing rate of This may 
be repaid at any time either in one sum or 
by installments. The surrender and 
paid-up values are printed in the Receipt in 
schedule form, on the $1,000. By 
multiplying two or 
according to the you 
to save, the values for larger 


interest. loan 


cash 


basis of 


these values by more, 


amount have set out 
amounts may 
All moneys deposited 
Trust,” and invested in 
“Trustee Securities.” 


be easily ascertained. 


The will of Thomas D. Hurst, who died 
recently in Brooklyn, disposed of an estate 
of $700,000, of which over $200,000 
charitable organizations. 


goes to 
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BALANCE SHEET OF MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED REFLECTS ADMIRABLE 
ADMINISTRATION 
Taking into account the trying industrial 
and political influences which have affected 
business generally in Great Britain during 
the past year the annual report of directors 
and balance sheet made public by the Mid- 
land Bank Limited of London may be ac- 
cepted as striking proof of the ability and 
sound banking policies which govern the 
management as well as operations of that 
great British bank. In his prefatory ad- 
dress as chairman at the ordinary general 
meeting of shareholders on January 25th, 
the Right Hon. R. McKenna discussed bank- 
ing, credit and currency policies as they have 
affected the operations of the bank as well 
as in their general application to British 
trade and finance. Commenting upon the 
operations of the Midland Bank Limited 
during the past year he voiced confidence 
that the signs are propitious to the restora- 

tion of general peace and better trade. 

The report of the directors covering the 
year ended December 31, 1923, showed that 
net profits amounted to £2,210,972 after mak- 
ing full provision for all bad and doubtful 
debts. The amount of £788,967 was brought 
forward from profit and 1oss account of the 
previous year making total account of £2,- 
999,939. This total was appropriated as fol- 
lows: two semi-annual dividend payments at 
the rate of 18 per cent per annum amounting 
to £1,502.S70; reserve for future contingen- 
cies, £500,000; bank premises redemption 
fund, £400,000, and balance carried to next 
account, £797,069. 

Current, deposit and other accounts were 
increased during the year by nearly six mil- 
lions to a total of £360,267,723. As evidence 
of trade improvement the balance sheet 
shows substantial increase in acceptances 
and engagements on account of customers 
amounting to £36,552,607. While this shows 
an increase of £10,690,266 as compared with 
the end of 1922 Chairman McKenna at- 
tributed £2,844,453 of this increase as repre 
senting actual improvement in volume of 
foreign trade, the remaining part of the 
increase rising chiefly out of the rise in en- 
gagements resulting from growing volume 
of business in forward exchange. 

The asset side of the balance sheet shows 
4 total of £54,298,126 coin, bank and cur- 
rency notes and balances carried with the 
Bank of England, the weekly statements for 
the year showing that the bank maintained 
its customary ratio of cash to deposits on 
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Have You a Financial 
Agent in Canada? 


To persons and corporations 
requiring a financial agent, 
this Company offers service 
which only a corporation 
financially strong, with offices 
throughout the Dominion and 
an experienced staff, can give. 


Correspondence Invited 


National Trust 
Company 


Limited 


Capital - - - - - - - § 2,000,000 
Reserve - - - = = - 2.000 ,000 
Assets under Administration, 112,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
18-22 King Street East, Toronto 


Montreal Winnipeg Edmonton 


Saskatoon London, Eng. 





a basis of 15 per cent, the actual ratio aver- 
aging 15.04 per cent. Balances with and 
cheeks in course of collection on other banks, 
amounting to £14,959,762 represent an _ in- 
crease of £1,500,000. Money at call and short 
notice total £16,1S7,565. A decrease of £13,- 
500,000 in investments is accounted for by 
release of investment funds to finance in- 
dustry with bills discounted, amounting to 
£58,418,748, showing increase of over £12,- 
000,000, of which over £10,000,000 consists 
of fine trade bills. Advances to customers 
and other accounts increased £6,500,000. 

Several important developments in the 
progress of the bank were noted by Chair- 
man McKenna. One was the abbreviation 
of the title and the second was the acquisi- 
tion of controlling interest in the north of 
Seotland Bank Limited which involves an 
exchange of shares and an increase of £1,000,- 
000 in the paid-up capital of the bank bring- 
ing the total to £11,S860,8S52, with reserve 
fund on December 3lst last amounting to 
£10,860,852. In view of the establishment 
of the Irish Free State the Belfast Banking 
Company, an affiliation of the Midland Bank, 
transferred its business and branches to the 
Royal Bank of Ireland. 
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Fletcher Savings and Trust Company 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 
Trusts - Commercial Banking - Savings 


EVANS WOOLLEN, President 
Vice-Presidents 
HucH McK. Lanpon HuGH DOUGHERTY 
ALBERT E. METZGER VINSON CARTER 





NEW HOME FOR LIBERTY BANK OF 
BUFFALO 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Alfred C. 


The Liberty 
instructed its architect, 
New York to proceed at once with 
their new building, which is located on the 
corner of Main, Court and Pearl streets with 
61 feet frontage on either end and 252 feet 
on Court street. 

On the Main 
there will be 
will 


Bank at has 
Bos- 


som of 


street end of the 
handsome stores so that the 
with the improvement 
of this section of Buffalo by keeping a fine 
lighted front, which has formerly been dark. 


structure 


bank cooperate 


New Home For LIBERTY BANK OF BUFFALO 


Capital and Surplus, Two Millions 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 


The same applies on the Pearl street end of 
the property, for due to the incline in Court 
street the bank 
arcade on the level of Main 
makes them literally on the 
when Pearl street 

The building is being 
formity with all the 
tions and although a 
there will not be a 
an outside office, 


can be entered through an 
street, which 
second storys 
is reached. 

designed in 
latest zoning regula- 
mammoth structure 
single office that is not 
nor will there be a single 
that will not readily be 
a passenger steps from an ele- 
vator on any floor. 


con- 


door to an office 


visible when 


Particular attention has been given to the 
design of the safe deposit and trust depart- 
ments so as to make this particularly acces 
sible and commodious. The bank itself will 
have twenty-four cages and room for fifteen 
officers and the banking 
on all three sides. 


room will be light 
A great many novel fea- 
tures are being introduced which will make 
the bank’s new building ahead of any other 
structure of its kind in the north of New 
York State. The lights that will be on the 
top of the two flanking towers will be vis- 
ible from Lake Erie, and undoubtedy this 
building will form a landmark that will be 
conspicuous throughout this section for the 
next hundred years. 

The style of architecture adopted for the 
design is based on Greek motives, which lend 
themselves so aptly to production of the ap- 
pearance of both strength and dignity, ele- 
ments the modern Bank 
Office Building Architecture. 


essential in and 


The estate of the late William G. Rocke- 
feller appraised at $8,107,975 in the 
Probate Court at Greenwich, where 


Mr. Rockefeller had his legal residence. 


was 


Conn., 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York 


There are Equitable policies for all life insurance needs — policies to 
strengthen the business and credit of individuals, firms, and corporations; 
policies to pay inheritance taxes; to settle estates; to aid in the purchase of 
homes; to safeguard mortgages; to educate children; to support men and 
women in old age; to protect employees through group insurance. But the 
most important public service rendered by the Equitable is to assure pro- 
tection for the family and home under policies providing in various ways for 
the payment of the insurance money in the form of a monthly income for life. 
Thus the beneficiaries are protected against waste or loss. In this way the 
Equitable provides insurance that insures — protection that gives permanent 
protection. The Equitable’s public service is further indicated by the dis- 
tribution of its funds throughout the United States in conservative invest- 
ments, including dwelling and farm loans. 





, OUTSTANDING INSURANCE, Dec. 3lst, 1923 ..... $3,446,574,467 
4 Individual Insurance. .$2,978,972,189 Increase $320,454,144 
i Group Insurance...... 467,602,278 Increase 64,696,371 
: moon) increase for the YOO... 5. cccccc cv adecene $385,150,515 


NEW INSURANCE in 1923 (not including Group)... $584,717,618 
An Increase of $89,468,578 over 1922 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS in 1923............. $109,291,568 
PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS since Organization .. . . $1,678,967,000 





CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31, 1923 


ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
Mortgages on Dwellings...... $44,183,745.81 Insurance Reserve..............+ $570,369,414.00 | 
on Farma........................... 98.195.070.39 All Other Liabilities............ 21,.572,116.25 

on Business Properties.... 62,370,456.58 SURPLUS RESERVES: 
BD) MUO passceccceesaesedacoversace 3,.403,568.89 For distribution in 1924: 


: On Annual Dividend 
sonds ; 








eS re ee pated xs s NS Sere aia! 24,500,000.00 
3 Stocks ....... sesseusceneeseesenessnecen vee 4,775,115.00 On Deferred Dividend 
| Loans on Society’s Policies 96,941,730.09 a eee 14,346,000.00 | 
| Loans on Collateral.............. 682,750.00 Awaiting Apportionment 
Cash ($5,572.183.08 at in- on Deferred Dividend 
| Na en ccsiceadtcanin 5,846,187 .22 ER eo a 9,161,433.00 
CORP ABS | soc dosivicncncevecece 23,205.866.29 For Contingencies............. 46,995,394.02 
MURR Sonjacvscceovaiedsticaavcteanee $686,944,357.27 PORE PORN usisenisarcuautccicncdeonm $686,944,357.27 | 








The foregoing figures are from the Equitable’s Sixty-fourth Annual State- 
ment which will be sent to any address on request. 


W. A. DAY 


President 


HENRY COTHEAL SWORDS 


Henry Cotheal Swords, president and one 
of the founders of the Fulton Trust Company 
of New York, who died on February 6th in 
Atlantic City, at the age of sixty-nine years, 
represented the fine type of an American 
whose personality and high conception of duty 
in his business and private life, conveyed in- 
spiration to all who came in contact with 
him. In his administration of the affairs 
and policies of the Fulton Trust Company 
he held firmly to the ideals of trusteeship as 
applied to the management of estates 
execution of personal trusts. 


and 
He resisted the 
tendency to broaden the functions of a trust 
company to manifold and 
gave to the Fulton Trust Company a dis- 
tinctive place among New York fiduciary 
organizations. He believed in devoting un- 
divided care and attention to the duties of 
trusteeship and sought for quality of service 
rather than large accumulation of 
and diversified responsibilities. 


types of service 


business 


Tue Late Henry CoTHEAL SWoOrDS 


Mr. Swords gave generously of his time 
and personal means to philanthropic and 
charitable work. He was trustee of the 
Society for the Relief of the Destitute Blind, 
for many years on the board of managers 
of St. Luke’s Hospital and treasurer of the 
New York Society Library. His father and 


his grandfather before him were vestrymen 
of old Trinity Church of which he was a 
vestryman for twenty-four years. The carved 
drinking fountain built into the Broadway 
fence about Trinity Church, in memory of 
his mother, Ann Maria Cotheal Swords, and 
the stone drinking fountain in Trinity Place, 
were gifts of Mr. Swords. 

At the funeral conducted in 
Trinity Church, there were many delegations 
from different organizations with which Mr. 
Swords had been associated. The officers and 
employees of the Fulton Trust Company at- 
tended in a body. There was also a delega- 
tion from the New York Stock Exchange of 
which Mr. Swords had 
many years. The services 
by Bishop William T. Manning, assisted by 
the Rey. Dr. Caleb R. Stetson, 
Trinity. The honorary 


services 


been treasurer for 


were conducted 


rector of 
pallbearers were the 
following members of the Trinity vestry: S. 
Edward Nash, Colonel William Barclay Par- 
Crane, Justice Vernon M. 
Davis, John A. Dix, Arthur W. Watson, Law- 
son Purdy and Frederick H. Moore. 

Mr. Swords was descendant from a distin- 
guished family. One of his forefathers, 
Thomas Swords, came to America as an offi- 
cer of the British Army and his father was 
one of the leading publishers and booksellers 
of New York, first in Pearl 
street and later in Broadway, were the ren- 
dezvous for literary men and clergy. 


sons, George F. 


whose store, 


Mr. Swords attended private and grammar 
schools in New York City. After a course at 
the City College he took a clerkship in the 
publishing house of D. Appleton & Co. In 
1877 he became a member of the stock 
brokerage firm of Barbour, Swords & Co., 
which later became the firm of Gould, Bar- 
bour & Swords. In 1891 he became associated 
with the Real Estate Trust Company which 
later became the Fulton Trust Company and 
of which he became president. He was also 
a trustee of the Bank of New York and Trust 
Company. He was a veteran of the Seventh 
Regiment and member of the Society of 
Colonial Wars and the Huguenot Society. 

Mr. Swords’ memory will be cherished by 
all who were associated with him and who 
had the privilege of his friendship. He was 
a counsellor and guide to many young men 
who have since become successful in business 
and financial circles. He had a big heart and 
a noble nature which responded to 
worthy appeal. A widow and a 
survive Mr. Swords. 


every 
danghter 




















THE TRUST REPRESENTATIVE AND THE VALUE OF 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


HARRY J. PLOGSTEDT 


Manager Commercial Service Department, The Union Trust Company of Cincinnati, Ohio 





N recent years trust companies haye come 

to a realization of their possibilities as 

factors in the general scheme of human 
well-being and happiness. As in all cases of 
constructive development there appeared the 
pioneer element among trust comanies, who 
blazed the trail toward a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of corporate trust sery- 
ice. The efforts of these pioneers to educate 
the public in the advantages of 
administration of have awakened 
their brethren throughout the country until 


corporate 
estates 


trust departments, which heretofore have 
been such in name only, have become ac- 
tively useful to their communities. 


In many cases charters were amended to 
permit the exercise of trust privileges. Ex- 


tensive advertising campaigns, primarily 


educational, resulted. There is reason to 
believe that the public has acquired con- 
siderable knowledge about corporate trust 


service through the campaigns promoted 
throughout the country, of which that of the 
Trust Divisicn of the American Bankers As- 
sociation is an outstanding example. There 
is reason to believe that in the larger cities, 
at least, many have come to the point where 
ready to 


administration. 


they are give ear to the story of 
Victims of 


mentaphobia are undergoing a psychological 


corpo! ite 


testa- 


change. They are gradually realizing the 
inexcusability of putting off the most im- 


portant duty in life. Indeed, they are ready 


to make a will—to do the things that spell 
safety and comfort for their families after 
the inevitable has happened. The incontro- 
vertible arguments of good “copy” have 
struck home. They read, understand and 
are sold on principle. And then—the mes- 


sage is laid aside. They put it off once more. 
The eternal “Tow this 
apply in not answered. 


question, does all 


has been 
After all, it’s “my case.” 

And so, led to 
while the printed word 
men, a more personal contact is 


my case” 


that 
awaken 
necessary 


the conviction 


serves to 


one is 








action. 
wants to 


to bring about The reader of your 
literature the picture of “his” 
estate, “his” life work, operating to the very 
best advantage for the benefit of “his” wife 
and children. And the average man, while 
he instinctively reserves the right to select 
the wants someone who knows how, 
to paint it for him. And if the trust 
pany is to be a part of the picture, he must 
visualize it as an watchful, solicitous 
and responsible figure acting as his personal 
substitute, administering as he would if he 
were there. 


vet 


colors, 


com- 


ever 


representative of the trust 
His knowledge 


The personal 
department is the painter. 
of trust service is his brush. The individual 
needs of each case supply his colors. His pal- 
ette is his own sense of responsibility to his 
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United States Treasury 
Certificates 


ANY AMOUNT OF ANY ISSUE 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


client. He the zeal 
of the true artist. He is idealistic in his 
sincerity of purpose. His is a labor of love, 
if you please; of the application of the high- 
est principles of human service. His reward 
is sure—as certain as that day follows the 
night, for has he not lifted men, women and 
children up and out of the pit of procrastina- 
tion with all its evils? Has he not contribut- 
ed to human happiness in painting—selling, 
if you please—his picture of “My Family— 
it is protected?’ 


possesses 


and patience 


2, * 2, 
~~ ~~" “~ 


FACILITIES FOR AMERICANS TRAVELING 
ABROAD 

The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company of 
New York has given special attention to 
providing facilities for Americans traveling 
in Europe. The London offices of the Com- 
pany are most conveniently located; one at 
15 Cockspur street, a few steps from Trafal- 
gar Square and the other at 26 Old Broad 
Street in the heart of London’s financial dis- 
trict. Both of these offices are staffed by 
Americans and are prepared to offer every 
courtesy and assistance to travelers or to 
those having business in England. 

In Paris, the representative of the Com- 
pany is Mr. James R. Barbour, who is located 


Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA? 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


PHILADELPHIA 


Three Hundred and Seven 
Chestnut Street 


Commercial Trust Building 
City Hall Square 


in the 
Pays-Bas, 


office of the Banque de Varis et des 
at 2 Rue daAntin. This is the 
principal office of one of the great French 
banking institutions providing the combined 
advantages of an American representative 
and the facilities of a French bank. In addi 
tion to the main office of the Banque de Paris 
et des Pays-Bas, it maintains a branch on 
the Champs Elysees a few blocks below the 
Are de Triomphe, which may be more con 
venient for those stopping at hotels in the 
neighborhood of the Etoile. Arrangements 
for letters of credit and other foreign ser 
vices may be made at the main office of The 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company at 22 Wil 
liam street, or at the branch at 475 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 


In London, England, the National Provin 
cial Bank has opened a branch in the Water 
loo Station. This innovation the 
possible advantage of American banks or 
trust companies securing 
branch offices in railroad stations. 

“The Economie Outlook for 1924” is the 
title of an interesting pamphlet issued by 
and especially written for the Garfield 
National Bank of New York by E. W. Kem- 
merer, professor of Economics and Finance 
of Princeton University. 


suggests 


concessions for 
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IN AMERICAN 


SYSTEM OF TAXATION 


GROSS INEQUALITIES THAT DISLOCATE BUSINESS AND FOMENT 
RADICALISM 


E. W. KEMMERER 


Professor of Economics and Finance in Princeton University 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 


Professor Kemmerer recently departed for Europe to act as adviser 


to the three American members invited by the Allied Reparations Committee to repre- 
sent the United States unofficially on the committee of experts to examine Germany's 


financial status. 


Dr. Kemmerer brings to his recent discussion of needed tax reforms 


before the Philadelphia Forum that keen penetration and judgment which has earned for 


him a foremost position among economists. 


Kemmerer are: 


the reduction of surtax rates; enactment 


The most essential reforms urged by Dr. 
of constitutional amendment 


to discontinue tax-exempt securities and preferential rates to “earned” incomes as com- 


pared with “unearned” incomes. ) 


HE first canon of taxation, although 

one not mentioned by Adam Smith is: 

“Taxes should yield revenues ade- 
quate to the needs of the state, namely ade- 
quate to enable the government to perform 
the functions which the people demand.” An 
orderly government is a necessity of modern 
civilized life. Such a government 
adequate revenues. 

A second canon of taxation is that “the 
tax burden should be justly distributed.” 
Justice in distribution, however, is 
adequacy of 


demands 


second- 
revenue. When the 
life of the state is threatened, every citizen 
may be called upon to sacrifice his all—his 
property and even his life—for the preser- 
vation of the patria. Surely the suffering 
by an individual of a certain amount of in- 
justice, through the necessity of bearing an 
undue proportion of the nation’s taxes, is a 
small sacrifice compared with giving up one’s 
life for the state. 

During the storm and stress of the war 
the first canon of taxation: “Taxes must be 
adequate” was written everywhere through- 
out the fiscal system in flaming capital let- 
ters. The second canon: “Taxes should be 
justly distributed” was written in small type 
in letters of dull gray. 


ary to 


Present System Grossly Unjust 
The war is over. The life of American 
democracy, thank God, is no longer threat- 
ened. In formulating our tax policy we can 
now act slowly and with deliberation. Ade- 
quacy of tax revenues to meet current ex- 


penses and amortize the nation’s public debt 
is still the first requirement, but justice in 
the distribution of the tax burden is now 
a close second. Our tax system at present 
is yielding adequate revyenue—possibly even 
excessive revenues, considering the condi- 
tions of the time—but in many respects the 
system is proving grossly unjust in its dis- 
tribution of the tax burden. 

What is justice in taxation? For cen- 
turies this has been a controversial question. 
The weight of scientific authority today, 
however, as well as of intelligent public 
opinion, is strongly in favor of the dictum 
of Adam Smith, as stated in the forepart 
of his first canon of taxation: “The sub- 
jects of every state ought to contribute 
toward the support of the government, as 
nearly as possible in proportion to their re- 
spective abilities.” In other words taxes 
should be apportioned on the principle of 
ability to pay. The tax burdens should be 
distributed according to the comparative 
strengths of the shoulders that must carry 
them. 


Ability to Pay Based on Income 

The best single criterion of ability to 
pay—although far from being a perfect one 
—is income received. But at this point one 
again finds himself in the field of contro- 
versy. Does ability to pay vary proportion- 
ately with income, or does it increase more 
rapidly or less rapidly than income? This 
question has been debated for many genera- 
tions, both by economists and by legislators, 
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and, although there is still difference of 
opinion, because there is no way of measur- 
ing human feelings in such a manner as to 
prove that as a general proposition ability 
to pay increases more rapidly or less rapidly 
than income, the great majority of people 
believe that ability to pay does increase at a 
more rapid’ rate than income received. 

Under our modern democratic system of 
government, any theory of justice which the 
great majority of the people hold will be 
carried out in action. Hence, during the last 
few decades progressive rates of taxation 
have become the rule, rather than, as previ- 
ously, the exception, the world over, as re- 
gards income taxes. During this same 
period income taxes—the kind of taxes most 
susceptible to the application of the progres- 
sive rate principle—have greatly increased 
in importance. “Everywhere,” Profes- 
sor Seligman, “there seems to be a trend 
toward the income tax.” 


says 


Income Tax Has Come to Stay 


We may take it for granted then that the 
income tax has come to stay, and that for an 
indefinite period to come it will be the chief 
source of national revenue in the United 
States, and a large and increasing contribu- 
tor to state revenues. We may likewise take 
it for granted that the principle of progres- 
sive rates has also come to stay, because 
this principle appeals to the sense of jus- 
tice of the great majority of intelligent 
people. 

When, one asks the question, 
how rapidly should the tax rate increase, as 
the income rises, in order that taxpayers 
shall pay in proportion to their respective 
abilities, we find ourselves without chart or 
compass. If the man with $3,000 a year in- 
come is called upon to pay a tax of 2 per 
cent, public opinion readily says that justice 
in the distribution of the tax burden requires 
that the man with the income of $30,000 
should pay more than 2 per cent, but when 
one asks how much more, there is no certain 
answer, no criterion for a safe judgment. 


however, 


Justice in Fixing Progressive Rates 


But just as we must fall back upon the 


sense of justice of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of intelligent citizens for our justifi- 
cation of progressive rates themselves, so 
likewise must we depend upon that same 
sense of justice in fixing the scale of these 
progressive rates. Public opinion in this 
country will not tolerate a national income 
tax system without substantially progres- 
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sive rates, because it believes that justice re- 
quires progression; on the other hand, in 
my judgment, public opinion will not in time 
of peace support rates of progression as 
high as those in force at the present time, 
for the simple reason that these rates in time 
of peace are revolting to the average man’s 
sense of justice. 

If American tax history teaches any one 
lesson more clearly than others, it is that 
a tax which appeals to a considerable pro- 
portion of the public as highly inequitable, 
because increasingly difficult to enforce and 
increasingly inequitable in those cases where 
it is enforced. Witness our excise taxes on 
distilled spirits which ran about 800 per cent 
ad valorem in the years immediately succeed- 
ing the Civil War, and how taxes 
broke down completely; it having been au- 
thoritatively estimated that the government 
in 1868 succeeded in collecting taxes on only 
about 12 per cent of the taxable liquor pro- 
duced. Witness also the farce of the Ameri- 
can personal property tax as regards in- 
tangibles, except in states like Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, where 
rately classified and taxed at 
than other property- that 
the average man’s sense of justice. 


these 


intangibles are sepa- 
rates 


appeal to 


lower 
rates 


The Debacle of Surtaxes 


A similar situation exists today in con- 
nection with our high rates of surtaxes un- 
der the National Income Tax Law. Accord- 
ing to the last annual report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasurer, in 1916 there were 
1,296 individual incomes reported of $300,000 
or over each, representing 15.8 per cent of 
the amount of net incomes of all classes re- 
ported; by 1918 the number had dropped to 
627, representing less than half the number 
of 1916, and to 2.5 per cent of the total net 
income reported—less than 1/6 the percent- 
age for 1916. For 1921 the number of in- 
comes of $300,000 or more reported was only 
246, and the percentage of the amount of 
total income, which was reported in this high- 
est class, had fallen to 0.8, approximately 
1/20 of what it was five years before. 

This decline is to be explained in part by 
the business reaction following the after- 
war speculative boom and in part by changes 
in the law itself; but probably chiefly by the 
fact that public opinion considers the pres- 
ent high rate, running to approximately 58 
per cent on the largest incomes, as unjust 
in time of peace. Accordingly the rich seek 
every possible means of avoiding the pay- 
ment of high and for the same 
reason, the public tolerate such evasion. 


rates, 
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Mellon’s Recommendation Approved 

To meet this evil the first step is to re- 
duce the surtax—as well as the normal tax 
rate—along the lines recommended by Secre- 
tary Mellon. 

But this reduction will only partly meet 
the difficulties, for after such reductions are 
made the rates will still be sufficiently high 
to make it profitable for people of large 
means to escape paying the rates intended 
for them under the law by resorting to 
tax-exempt securities. Here lies the greatest 
source of injustice of our present federal 
tax law. 

This shifting of the investments of the 
rich and well-to-do, in excessive proportions 
to tax-exempt securities carries with it five 
evils—all leading directly or indi- 
rectly to injustice in the distribution of the 
country’s tax burden. Let us consider these 
evils. 


serious 


Curse of Tax-exempt Securities 

(1) When Congress imposed high sur- 
taxes, it presumably did so with the purpose 
of collecting them. That purpose is being 
largely thwarted through investments in tax- 
exempt securities. Of course a man who 
buys tax-exempt securities does not escape 
all of the income tax burdens, as many sup- 
because competition for such securi- 
ties forces up their price above the prices 
of taxable securities otherwise similar and 
thereby reduces the interest rates on tax- 
exempt securities realized by the investor. 
If the supply of such securities on the mar- 
ket were very small in proportion to the 
demand for them by men of large incomes, 
the competition of these men for the securi- 
ties would force up their prices so high that 
the rich investor would pay in the increased 
price for his bonds all that he would gain by 
escaping the tax on his income. But unfor- 
tunately this is not the case. 

The supply of securities totally or largely 
tax-exempt on the market is enormous— 
authoritatively estimated at over 30 billion 
dollars. As compared with this supply, the 
demand on the part of men whose incomes 
are in the higher surtax brackets is small. 
The result is that people with incomes as 
low as $20,000, in considerable numbers, are 
said to be finding it profitable to invest rath- 
er heavily in such securities. But the income 
tax rate is only 16 per cent of the $20,000 
mark, while the maximum rate on large 
incomes approximates 58 per cent. If the 
price of such securities is low enough to 
yield a profit by reason of tax exemption to 
the man with an income of $20,000, how much 


pose, 
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larger a profit must it yield to the man 
With an income of several hundred thousand 
dollars, or a million dollars, who buys him- 
self tax-free at the same price. The larger 
the net income up to $200,000, the higher the 
rate of the tax, and the higher the rate of 
the tax the greater the benefit realized by 
the man who invests in tax-exempt securi- 
ties. What he gains by this means the gov- 
ernment loses. 

(2) Inasmuch as a large proportion of 
the bonds exempt from federal taxation are 
those of the states and municipalities, and 
as the tax exemption privileges of federal 
bonds are declining rapidly, a large and in- 
creasing proportion of the bonds purchased 
to obtain exemption for federal taxation con- 
sists of state and municipal bonds. The low 
interest rate resulting from this exemption 
thereby inures to the state and municipali- 
ties, while the loss of tax revenue falls 
chiefly on the National Government. 


Diverts National Course of Investments 

(3) In the third place such exemptions 
cause an unhealthy perversion of the nat- 
ural course of investments. This is a point 
recently developed by Professor T. S. Adams. 
Our municipal and securities are in 
large part gilt-edged securities. Their owner- 
ship carries with it little or no responsibilty 
of management, but stimulates interest on the 
part of their holders in civie affairs. These 
state and municipal bonds ought to be pre- 
eminently the investments of persons of 
small means who have only limited business 
ability and to whom safety is the paramount 
consideration. 

But what actually happens under our ex- 
isting system of high surtaxes and tax-ex- 
empt securities, is that the very rich become 
the chief owners of these securities. They 
are the men who ought to be taking the in- 
dustrial chances, the men who by reason of 
their great wealth can best afford to take 
risks, the men who by their accumulation of 
large wealth have proven their business ca- 
pacity. 

“The oil schemes,” says Professor Adams, 
“the dangerous mining ventures, are getting 
in increasing degree the investments of the 
poor, while the rich ought to carry those 
grave risks, are turning from them to in- 
vest in tax free securities.” Much good 
business talent is thus being lost, or per- 
verted while the savings of the poor are be- 
ing increasingly jeopardized. 


State 


Excessive Public Borrowing 
(4) A fourth difficulty arising from these 
tax-exempt securities, although one that is 
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often exaggerated, is that the exemption from 
federal taxes of state and municipal bonds 
enables states and municipalities to borrow 
at artificially depressed interest rates—rates, 
other things equal, much lower than those 
which private enterprises must pay. It 
gives them abnormally favorable markets for 
their flotations. This encourages excessive 
public borrowing and _ gives an artificial 
stimulus to the movement for public owner- 
ship of public utilities. Such utilities, while 
having their rates regulated by the states 
and municipalities, suffer an undue handicap 
in competing with the states and municipali- 
ties in the borrowing of money. Abnormally 
stimulated borrowing by the states and mu- 
nicipalities is in danger of leading to the 
wasteful expenditures of the funds _ bor- 
rowed, and this in turn is likely to mean 
in all too many additional tax bur- 
dens for meeting the service of the loans. 


cases, 


Incentive to Radicalism 


(5) The fifth and last objection to the 
tax-exempt securities is that they are con- 
ducive to social unrest and dangerous radi- 
calism. In buying tax-exempt securities, the 
purchaser usually escapes a substantial part 
of the tax burden, we have found—some- 
times the greater part—which the framers 


of the income tax law apparently intended 
to impose upon him; and the larger the in- 


come the greater is the tax burden from 
which he is released. This in itself is suf- 
ficient to arouse criticism and charges of in- 
justice among the masses of the people; but 
when one adds that the great majority of the 
public erroneously believes that the man 
who invests all of his capital in tax-exempt 
securities escapes entirely from the income 
tax burden as regards such securities, it is 
not surprising that the avoidance of taxes 
in this way by the richest people in the com- 
munity is arousing much bitter feeling on the 
part of the poorer classes. They believe 
that the rich are imposing on the poor the 
burden of paying off the war debt. This is 
a situation fraught with much political dan- 
ger. 
Urges Constitutional Amendment 


In my judgment, therefore, the reform in 
our national tax system most urgently needed 
in the interest of justice, is the passage of 
the Constitutional amendment, approved by 
the Treasury Department and by the Attor- 
ney-General, proposed by joint resolution, 
and favorably reported recently to Congress 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. This 
amendment reads as follows: 


“Sec. 1. The United States shall have 
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power to lay and collect tares on income 
derived from securities issued, after the rati- 
fication of this article, by or under the 
authority of any state, but without discrimi- 
nation against income derived from such se- 
curities and in favor of income derived from 
securities issued, after the ratification of this 
article, by or under the authority of the 
United States, or any other state. 

“Sec. 2. Hach state shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes on income derived by 
its residents from securities issued, after the 
ratification of this article, by or under the 
authority of the United States; but without 
discrimination against income derived from 
such securities in favor of income de- 
rived from securities issued, after the rati- 
fication of this article, under the au- 
thority of such state.” 


and 


by or 


Reduction on “Earned Incomes”’ 


A third desirable the reduction 
of the tax rates on “earned incomes,” giving 
them preferential rates as compared with so- 
called “unearned incomes.” Secretary Mellon 
recommends a differential of 25 per cent. 
If the criterion of justice in taxation is 
ability to pay, certainly. a man with a family 
who has an income of $5,000 a year from the 
ownership of $100,000 of bonds should pay a 
higher tax than the man who has an income 
of $5,000 a year derived from his 
salary. 

If the first man dies or becomes disabled, 
the $100,000 of bonds are still the property 
of his family, and the $5,000 income is unim- 
paired. It continues indefinitely. If the sec- 
ond man dies, or is disabled, the family in- 
come ceases entirely. To protect his family 
the second man must set aside a substantial 
part of his income in savings or pay it out 
for insurance. His are there- 
fore greater and his ability to pay is there- 
fore less than those of the man living upon 
interest from bonds. This is the fundamental 
reason why what Gladstone called “indus- 
trious income” should pay a higher rate of 
taxation than what he called “lazy income.” 


reform is 


solely 


necessities 


Conclusion 


My conclusion, therefore, is that the three 
reforms most needed to make our tax Sys- 
tem more equitable are: 

(1) Reduce substantially the surtax rates. 

(2) Pass the proposed amendment look- 
ing to the discontinuance of tax-exempt se- 
curities, and 

(3) Give 
incomes as 
comes. 


to “earned” 
“unearned” in- 


preferential rates 
compared with 











WHEN BANKS FOLLOW THE LEAD OF BIG NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS 


SEARCHLIGHT ON 


“UNPROFITABLE ACCOUNTS” 


AND NEW SOURCES 


OF BUSINESS 


FRANCIS R. MORISON 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 


Mr. Morison is one of the acknowledged foremost authorities on 


bank and trust company publicity and new business development. In the following articie 
he applies some of the lessons learned by national advertisers to the publicity and new 
business problems that confront banks and trust companies.) 


HERE was a time when the big na- 

tional advertiser bought his advertis- 

ing in bulk and the advertising man 
thought only of the tools of his trade. That 
time has passed. For some years, now, the 
business executive has been interested 
in the phrasing of his advertising and the 
media he employs than in the markets to 
which he appeals and the fruits of his ad- 
vertising effort, and the advertising man has 
been compelled to keep pace with him. 

Ever keener competition has made more 
rigid economy and greater efficiency essen- 
tial, and reduction in overhead and manu- 
facturing costs has commanded the best en- 
gineering minds in the country. Their in- 
quiries, as a matter of course, did not end 
in the factory, but were extended to em- 
brace the sales and advertising departments 
also, to the end that every expenditure might 
be justified and no chance for profitable 
economy overlooked. It would be hard to 
find, today, a well organized, truly efficient 
business enterprise which has not under- 
taken by systematical analytical research, 
to determine just what it gets for its money. 


less 


Treating the “Unprofitable Account” 

And the banker, one of whose major re- 
sponsibilities is that of making business 
houses more efficient, is working along the 
same lines. For two years past the financial 


journals of the country have been devoting 
a considerable proportion of their space to 


discussion of what bankers are accustomed 
to regard as “unprofitable accounts.” 
Thousands of words have been printed to 
explain ways and means of determining 
what business is unprofitable or otherwise, 
and thousands more to a discussion of how 
the customers whose business is unprofitable 


may be weeded out—or induced to carry bal- 
ances which will justify the banking service 
rendered in return. Too frequently, it is true, 
those who have written on these important 
themes have failed to take into account the 
good will or other collateral value repre- 
sented by the business so lightly classified as 
“unprofitable,” but there can be no question 
that the general effect of all this agitation 
has been salutary. 

Bankers everywhere have been led to 
closer watch of business details which have 
too often been ignored and, although in 
many instances hastily drawn conclusions 
have led to the adoption of policies and meth- 
ods which were to prove embarrassing, the 
fact remains that, on the whole, it has been 
a good thing for the business. 


Ascertaining Results from Advertising 

Under the circumstances the surprising 
thing about it is that the same careful study 
accorded business already in the bank has 
not also been devoted to the bank’s efforts to 
bring in new customers, to painstaking 
analysis of advertising and other new busi- 
ness effort. The same amount of attention, 
if devoted to this phase of a financial insti- 
tution’s work could hardly fail to be produc- 
tive of still more important information and, 
eventually, of far more gratifying result. 

How many bankers, I wonder, are keeping 
track of the fruits of their advertising ex- 
penditure from year to year. How many 
have tabulated their new accounts and know 
the average initial balance, what proportion 
are profitable, what proportion may be traced 
directly to the efforts of an employee or 
officer, how much the new money that comes 
in has cost? How many have compared the 
results of 1923’s expenditure for advertising 
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and new business with those of the preced- 
ing year, and the year before that? 

How many know the average balance in 
the accounts of their present customers, and 
the trend of that balance—upwards or down- 
wards—and what measure of cooperation— 
if any—these customers are according them 
in the effort to build up their deposit totals 
and broaden the operations of their various 
departments? They are sending out tons of 
printed matter which cost thousands of dol- 
lars every twelve months. Do they 
what they are getting in return? 


know 


Possible New Sources of Business 

How many bankers have taken the trouble 
to determine the proportion of their custom- 
ers using more than one department? It is 
axiomatic that a bank’s customers constitute 
the most fertile new business field which it 
can cultivate—for the customers would not 
patronize the bank unless they liked it, and 
they all have friends to whom they might 
be induced to recommend its service and its 


safety. Yet nine bankers in ten are working 


much harder to get the business of men and 
women who, if they have a banking connec- 
tion, are patrons of some other institution, 
than they are to broaden existing relations 


with those whose names are already on their 
books. *articularly is this true where the 
solicitation of trust concerned. 
Bankers everywhere are making up lists of 
the men in their communities 
erty holdings give them 


business is 


whose prop- 
rank as desirable 
trust patrons and bombarding them with ex- 
pensive printed matter—and all without a 
thought to where these men and women do 
their banking. 

A moment’s consideration 
anyone, and first of all a banker, that the 
man or woman whose estate is worth ad- 
ministering already has a banking connec- 
tion and, in all probability one of some 
years’ standing. Another moment's thought, 
and none will doubt that, if this man or 
woman contemplates the designation of a 
corporate executor or trustee, the 
ready favored is the one much more likely 
to be named. There isn’t a banker in the 
country who could be happy if he thought 
this rule did not hold where his particular 
institution is concerned—yet there are thou- 
sands of them who have not analyzed either 
their new business effort, or the possible 
sources of new business and who, as a result, 
are wasting a considerable share of an al- 
ways limited appropriation; for competition 
in banking, as in every branch of industry 
and commerce, grows steadily and 


will persuade 


keener, 


bank al- 
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business executives know 
profits are saved. profits. 
and the merchant come to recognize 
that advertising and selling expense is a 
necessary factor in operating cost—that, in 
fact, it deserves almost to rank as essential 
overhead; and they are working toward ef- 
ficiency and economy in this particular. The 
banker has every incentive to do likewise, 
and his incidental problems, however com- 
plex, are no less difficult of solution. 

He has but to apply to them the same sys- 
tematic consideration that he gives the ap- 
plications for loans on which he passes—and 
the data which must influence his decisions 
are already available in his files. If he will 
study his advertising and new business prob- 
lems in that characterizes 
his inquiry into the operations and require- 
ments of his borrowing customers, and read 
the record of past reads a 
merchant’s or manufacturer’s statement, his 
problem is half solved. 


that the surest 
The manufacturer 
have 


the same spirit 


results as he 


& & & 
DIRECTOR OF UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF DETROIT 

Directors of the Union Trust Company of 
Detroit, at their recent meeting, elected 
Charles B. Warren to the board of directors. 
Mr. Warren is head of the law firm of War- 
ren, Cady, Hill & Hamblen, president of the 
Michigan Sugar Company, a director of the 
National Bank of and is 
ciated with other extensive financial and in- 
dustrial interests. He is a 
dor to Japan and, more recently, served as 
representative of the United State Govern- 
ment in a diplomatic mission in Mexico. 


Commerce, 


aSSO- 


former ambassa- 


THE MOST PATHETIC FIGURE IN HUMAN 
HISTORY 

Fred W. Ellsworth, vice-president of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company of New 
Orleans, distributed among his friends, anent 
the birthday anniversary of Abraham Lin- 
coln, a sympathetic the martyr 
President from the pen of George M. Bailey, 
which concludes with 


sketch of 


the following: 

“The pyramids in time may sink beneath 
the desert the temples of the earth 
crumble in the dust of ages, the fame of the 
Caesars vanish in the darkness of oblivion, 
but surely so long as the race endures it will 
behold in the familiar figure of this martyred 
son—strange, gaunt, colossal, with 
agony written in the lines of his kindly 
face and love glowing in his wistful eyes 
the saddest, gentlest and most pathetic 
figure in all human history.” 


sands. 


silent, 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

As the largest trust company in Rhode 
Island as well as in New England, outside 
of Boston, the Industrial Trust Company of 
Providence is steadily gaining in leadership 
and volume of business. The last statement 
showed aggregate resources of $116,710,811, 
embracing U. S. Government securities of 
$30,109,000 ; loans and discounts, $27,589,000 ; 
real estate mortgages, $14,018,000; bonds, 
stocks and short term notes, $21,056,000; cash 
and other immediately available resources, 
$21,055,000. Deposits total $102,040,000. 
Capital is $4,000,000; surplus, undivided 
profits and reserve, $8,503,850. 

As noted in the January issue a number of 
important changes were made in the execu- 
tive personnel at the last annual meeting. 
Florrimon M. Howe, who has been vice- 
president and a director since December, 
1917, was elected president. Col. H. Martin 
Brown, who has been president during the 
past twelve years, was elected vice chairman 
of the board of directors, and Samuel M. 
Nicholson was re-elected chairman of the 
board. Other executive changes were also 
noted. 


DIVERSITY IN TRUST COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 


W. E. Brockman, manager of publicity for 


The Minnesota Loan & Trust Company of 


Minneapolis, has published a portfolio con- 
taining specimens of advertising planned and 
produced by his department. <A survey of 
the specimens of advertising indicate the 
wide range of services offered by a modern 
trust company like the Minnesota Loan & 
Trust Company. Every advertisement bristles 
with live facts and forceful arguments. Some 
of the most effective of the exhibit are those 
devoted to trust service, savings and mort- 
gage loans. Since its organization forty 
years ago in 1883 The Minnesota Loan & 
Trust Company has been making first mort- 
gage loans for building and improvement of 
city homes; for construction and expansion 
of business properties and apartment houses 
and for development of agriculture. The 
splendid reputation achieved by the Com- 
pany in this field of activity provides the 
basis for a number of good advertisements. 
Numerous other features of service are 
brought out in the advertisements assembled 
by Mr. Brockman who suggests that finan- 
cial advertisers are at liberty to make use 
of any ideas contained in the material. 
Copies of this portfolio may be obtained from 
The Minnesota Loan & Trust Company. 





Upon the foundation of sixty 


years’ experience and growth is 


based the present organization of 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a 
highly specialized service in both 
banks, applicable to the needs of 


banks and bankers. 


Calls and correspondence are 
invited relative to the facilities 
afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international finan- 
cial business of every conservative 


character. 


Combined Resources exceed 


$350,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 
FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 
First National Bank of Chicago 
MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 
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TRUST 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Corner La Salle and Washington Streets 


Capital .... . $2,500,000 
Surplus (Earned) . 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


OFFICERS 


Leroy A. GoppDaRp ......Chairman of the Board 
HeNRY A. HAUGAN.........00.....-...FPresident 
OscaR H. HAUGAN...............Vice-President 
C. Epwarp CARLSON.............Vice-President 
WALTER J. COX..................Wice-President 
Averit J. LAMDSTRORM . 00.066 00 cccs cece ce sCRenier 
SAMUEL E. KNIGHT...................secretary 
Wan. C. MILLER Trust Officer 
FRANK I. PACKARD.............Assistant Cashier 
JoserH F. NOTHEIS... ......Assistant Cashier 
FRANK W. DELVEs.............Assistant Cashier 
GayYLorp S. Morse............Assistant Cashier 
EDWARD L, JARL...............Assistant Cashier 
PauL C. MELLANDER...........Assistant Cashier 
Tuomas G. JOHNSON Assistant Cashier 
EpwIn C. CRAWFORD, JR Assistant Secretary 
ByRON E. BRONSTON.... Assistant Secretary 


Your Business Invited 





BANKERS’ CONVENTION CALENDAR 
Georgia, April 24,26, Augusta. 
Florida, April 25-26, Orlando. 
Mississippi, May 6-7, Columbus. 
Texas, May 6-8, Austin. 
Arkansas, May 15-14. 
Alabama, May 16-17, Birmingham. 
Kansas, May 20-21, Kansas City. 
Missouri, May 20-21, Kansas City. 
Pennsylvania, May 21-23, Philadelphia. 
Virginia, May 22-24, Norfolk. 
Oklahoma, May 27-28, Sulphur. 
North Carolina, June 4-6, Asheville. 
California, June 4-7, Yosemite Valley. 
Oregon, June 13-14, Seaside. 
Utah, June 13-14, Ogden. 
Iowa, June 16-18, Mason City. 
South Dakota, June 17-18, Huron. 
Ohio, June 18-20, Cedar Point. 
Illinois, June 19-20, Decatur. 


Colorado, June 20-21, Boulder. 


New England, June 20-21, South Poland, Me. 
Royal Hotel, 


New York, June 23-25, Mount 
Montreal. 

Wisconsin, June 24-25, Milwaukee. 

North Dakota, June 26-27, Fargo. 

Minnesota, St. Paul. 


COMPANIES 


FIDELITY 


International Trust Co. 


Main Office 
Chambers Street & W. Broadway 


Branches 
17 Battery Pl. 110 William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 


New York Clearing House 


Assets Over 
$25,000,000.00 


ERADICATING THE BOLL WEEVIL 


Many are the methods to eradicate the 
boll weevil proposed in the $500 contest that 
is being conducted by the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company of New Orleans, as part of 
its contribution to the movement started by 
the National Boll Weevil Control Association 
to arouse national consciousness to the dan- 
ger of the pest that is threatening the 
American commercial supremacy. These 
measures run the gamut from knocking the 
weevils off the limb with a stick, to develop- 
ing a machine something like the housewife’s 
vacuum cleaner and going through the fields 
with a depopulating intake of air. 

Essays have been received from the prin- 
cipal parts of the cotton belt. The contest 
closes March 15. Judges are E. 8S. Butler, 
President New Orleans Cotton Exchange; C. 
G. Rives, Jr., President National Boll Weevil 
Control Association; Dr. Morton A. Aldrich, 
Dean Tulane University School of Com- 
merece; Harry D. Wilson, Louisiana Com- 
missioner of Agriculture; D. W._ Pipes, 
planter of Clinton, Louisiana, and R. N. 
Sims, Vice-President, Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company, New Orleans. 





TRUST 


COMPANIES 


Established 1888 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $1,700,000 


Completely equipped, capably managed and alert to give 


prompt, efficient service to your Northwestern business. 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 


THE TWENTY-FIVE YEAR CLUB 


Augustus O. Bing, head of the real estate 
department of The Union Trust Company, in 
Cincinnati, recently completed twenty-five 
years of service with that company. On the 
anniversary day, Mr. Bing, pretext, 
the Men’s Club and 
luncheon, was initiated into 
the Twenty-Five Year Club, an organization 
within the bank, with a present membership 
of six. The degree was conferred with flow- 
gifts and other appropriate ritualistic 
ceremonies. The Twenty-Five Year Club in- 
cludes in its membership Edgar Stark, vice- 
president and trust officer; William E. Gray, 


under a 


was lured to Business 


there, after a 


ers, 


Thede, secretary ; 


treasurer; William lL. 

Frank J. Loewe, assistant 
tus O. Bing, 
and Colonel 
partment. 


secretary ; Augus- 
manager real estate department, 
Joseph P. Sandifer, trust de- 
Mr. Stark, who is considered one 
of the country’s leading trust men, went to 
the Union Trust Company in 1895. 

The Michigan Trust 
Rapids has taken out 


Company of Grand 
group life insurance 
for its ninety employees with the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company of New York. 
John Skelton Williams, former Controller 
of the Currency, has been elected president 
of the Richmond (Va.) 
the late E. L. 


Trust Co., to succeed 
Bemiss. 


MEMBERS OF AN ORGANIZATION AT THE UNION TrusT COMPANY, CINCINNATI, WHO HAVE 
SERVED THAT COMPANY FOR A PERIOD OF 25 YEARS OR MORE 


From left to right seated: Messrs. Bing, Stark and Sandifer. From left to right standing: Messrs Gray, Loewe and Thede, 
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HON. FEATHERSTONE OSLER 
K.C., D.C.L. 


most and ablest 
company ad- 
Canada away when 
the Honorable Featherstone Osler, K. C., 
D. C. L., president of The Toronto General 
Trusts Corporation died at his home in To- 
ronto on January 16th in his eighty-seventh 
year. He possessed those qualities that in- 


One of the distinguished 
executives identified with trust 


ministration in passed 


spired confidence and his career was one of 
unswerving fidelity to duty and re- 
sponsibility that he undertook whether in 
judicial office or in the management of trust 
company affairs. 
mind he continued to 
his duties at The 
Corporation up to few months of 
his death. active in his 
position as treasurer of the Law Society of 
Upper Canada member of the 
Senate of the University of Toronto. 


every 


Vigorous in 
attend 

Toronto 
within a 
He also continued 


body and 
regularly to 
General Trusts 


and as a 


Born in 18388, 


Bar in 1860, at 


Mr. Osler was called to the 
twenty-two. For 
several years he conducted a law 
practice in Toronto and in 1875 was elected 
a Bencher of the Law Society. In 1879 he 
silk” and during the year 


the age of 


successful 


“took same was 


THE LATE HONORABLE FEATHERSTONE OSLER, 


K.C., D.C.L. 


appointed to the High Court Bench of 
tario as a Judge of the Common 
Pleas. In 1883 he was elevated to the Court 
of Appeal and the 
judges of that retirement 
from the Bench in Later in the same 
year president of The Toronto 
General Trusts Corporation, being the third 
occupant of this office, his two predecessors 
being Hon. Edward Blake, K.C., D.C.L. 
LL.D. and John K.C., LL.D. 

To the president, Mr. 
brought the qualities of a fine judicial mind 
and temperament gained through long years 
of experience of both 
counsel and 
solicitors who 


On- 
Puisine 


continued as 
court until his 
1910. 


one of 


he became 


Hoskin, 


office of Osler 


Bar, his 
valued by 
with 
of the adminis 


and 
advice being greatly 

had 
him on questions ar 
tration of matters coming be- 
fore the board, his ripe judgment was greatly 
valued by his fellow directors, and he will be 
much missed by the officers and staff of the 
corporation. He 

quiet and retiring 
keen sense of 


Bench 
occasion to consult 
ising out 


estates. On 


possessed an exceedingly 
disposition and had a 
humor. Quoting from one of 
the Toronto daily newspapers, “He was truly 
learned in the law. When as a 
he went into a case, he left nothing for some- 
one else to find out about it, but thoroughly 
explored it. On the Bench his authority 
with counsel His record as a 
judge was best. 
appeared in 


practitioner 


great. 
the 


was 
one of Lawyers who 
trying always 
found him courteous and considerate. Young 
men of the legal profession were never morti- 
fied by a domineering manner or sharp 
tongue on the part of Mr. Justice Osler. He 
was always kindly.” And so he passes from 
our midst with “that which should accom- 
pany old age as honor, love, obedience, troops 
of friends.” 

These lines of the New England poet, 
Whittier, are brought to mind by the char- 
acter and life work of the late Hon. Mr. 
Osler : 


cases he was 


Formed on the good old plan, 
A true and brave and downright honest man, 
He blows no trumpet in the market place, 
Nor in the Church. 
Loathing pretence, 
will, 
What others talk of 
still.” 


he does with - cheerful 


while their hands are 


James W. Cannon, a leading textile manu- 
facturer of the South, who died at Concord. 
N. C., left an estate valued at $18,674,000, 
according to a tax appraisal made in New 
York. 





SIR EDMUND WALKER, 


D.C.L., 


LL.D., C.V.0O., ELECTED 


PRESIDENT OF THE TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS CORPORATION 


One of Canada’s most distinguished finan- 
ciers and bankers—Sir Edmund Walker, 
D.C.L., LL.D., C.V.O., president of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce since 1907—has 
been elected president of The Toronto Gen- 
eral Trusts Corporation of Toronto, Canada, 
succeeding the late Honorable Featherstone 
Osler, K.C., D.C.L., who died January 16th 

serving the corporation as president 
for nearly fourteen years. Through this 
election the administration of The Toronto 
General Trusts Corporation is not only en- 
trusted to one of Canada’s ablest and most 
highly respected bankers, but likewise one 
who is familiar with and qualified to carry 
the high traditions of the organization 
because of his many years of association 
as a member of the board of trustees. 

Trust company officials of the United 
States will recall the stirring address which 
Sir Edmund Walker delivered at the seventh 
annual banquet of the Trust Companies of 
the United States held in New York in 1917 
upon the eve of America’s entry into the 
world war. This address brought home viv- 
idly to the trust company men in attendance 
the profound issues involved in the war and 
foreshadowed the circumstances which 
aroused the United States to ally its forces 
with the nations resisting the peril of mili- 
tarism. Sir Edmund Walker is also widely 
known in the United States as well as in 
Canada and in Europe as one of the fore- 
most authors and authorities on banking 
questions. In his management of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce he has set a high 
standard in the refinements of banking sery- 
ice and policy. 

While banking and trust company func- 
tions are more clearly segregated in Canada 
than in the United States the merits and 
possibilities of trust company development 
along distinct fiduciary lines have always 
received due appreciation from Sir Walker. 
As a trustee of The Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation he was enabled to familiarize 
himself with the practical requirements of 
trust administration and his election to the 
presidency of that corporation is the best 
possible assurance of the continued and 
growing success of The Toronto General 
Trusts Corporation as one of the leading 
organizations of its kind in Canada. 

Sir Walker was born in the township of 


Seneca, County Haldimand, Ontario, October 
14, 1848. He was educated in the public 
schools; received the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. from ‘Trinity University and the 
honorary degree of LL.D., from Toronto 
University. He began his banking career in 
the office of his uncle and in 1868 became as- 
sociated with the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce as discount clerk. In 1882 he became 
accountant at the head office of the Bank 
in Toronto and in 1881 was appointed agent 
in New York. In 1886 he became general 
manager and in 1906 was elected a director 
and in 1907 was elected president which 
office he has held to the present time. 

Sir Walker has been honored with many 
offices of importance by his fellow bankers 
and citizens. He was a former president 
of the Canadian Bankers Association and is 
now honorary president. He has been chair- 
man of the Bankers’ Section of the Toronto 
Board of Trade; acted as chairman of the 


Sir EpmMunp WALKER, C.V.O., LL.D., D.C.L. 


President of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, who has 

been elected President of the Toronto General Trusts 

Corporation, succeeding the late Honorable Featherstone 
Osler. 
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Section of Money and Credit Department of 
Economics at the International Congress of 
Arts and Sciences at the Universal Exposi- 
tion in St. Louis. He is president of Brun- 
ner, Mond Canada Limited. Since 1910 he 
has been chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Royal Ontario Museum; chairman 
since 1910 of the board of governors of the 
Toronto University; chairman board of gov- 
ernors of Toronto Conservatory of Music; 
trustee Toronto General Hospital; founder 
and president of the Champlain Society; 
Fellow Royal Economic Society; Fellow 
Royal Society of Canada and has been prom- 
inently identified with other important as- 
sociations for advancement of art, civic af- 
fairs, science as well as organizations de- 
voted to public welfare and charity. 

Among the important works produced by 
Sir Walker as author are “The Canadian 
System of Banking and the National Bank- 
ing System of the United States,” a compari- 
son; “Banking in Canada;” “A History of 
Banking in All the Leading Nations;” aside 
from numeruos papers and articles con- 
tributed to the subject of banking, finance 
and economics, Sir Walker has also been 
signally honored by the parent government 
of Great Britain, was knighted in 1910 and 
was present in Westminster Abbey, on invi- 
tation, at the Coronation of their Majesties 
in 1911. 


HECHT ELECTED PRESIDENT OF NEW 
ORLEANS CLEARING HOUSE 


At the recent meeting of the New Orleans 
Clearing House Association, Mr. R. S. Hecht, 
President of the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company, was elected. President; Mr. 
Charles J. Theard, President of the Citizens 
Bank & Trust Company, Vice-President, and 
Mr. Charles A. Morgan was re-elected 
Manager. Mr. Hecht served as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association during the past year 
and has served on the Committee of Manage- 
ment for several years. 


The first issue of farm loan bonds of the 
Union Joint Stock Land Bank of Detroit are 
being offered by Keane, Higbie & Co., and 
the Union Trust Co. of Detroit. The bond 
issue is for $500,000. 

Le Roy W. Campbell has been recently 
elected president of the City Bank & Trust 
Co. of Hartford, Conn., 

Stacy L. McNary, cashier of the Security 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio, has 
been promoted to vice-president. 
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GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION 


In connection with the December 3lst, 
1923, statement of General Motors Accept 
ance Corporation, the corporation announces 
that in consideration of the volume of cur- 
rent business and in order to comfortably 
accommodate anticipated business, it has 
sold to General Motors Corporation an addi- 
tional 16,000 shares of its capital stock at 
$125 per share, thus acquiring an additional 
2,000,000 of capital funds. After giving 
effect to this capital increase, which was 
taken on the books in January, the corpora- 
tion has a full-paid capital stock of $7,600,- 
000, with surplus and undivided profits of 
approximately $3,000,000. All the 
the Acceptance Corporation is 
General Motors Corporation. 

The Acceptance Corporation 
volume of $197,000,000 
domestic, Canadian and London classifica- 
tions and close to $21,000,000 of foreign 
business, a total volume of $218,000,000 for 
the calendar year 1923. This compares with 
a total of $135,000,000 in 1922. Domestic, 
Canadian and London receivables outstand- 
ing on December 31st, 1923, stood at $67,319,- 
443 and foreign bills of exchange at 
$7,051,488. The deferred income account or 
charges received in advance stood at $2,361,- 
873 and reserves $1,303,079. Of total domes- 
tic, Canadian and London receivables out- 
standing December 3ist, the Corporation 
reports but $50,000 60 days or more past due 
and of total foreign 
none are past due. 


stock of 
owned by 


handled a 
of business in its 


receivables outstanding 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE ON FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Wall Street Division of the New 
York University announces an interesting 
course of lectures covering various phases of 
Federal Reserve System operation which 
will be delivered in the Governors’ Room of 
the New York Stock Exchange. Among 
those who will lecture are: W. P. G. Harding, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston; Congressman Louis McFadden, 
chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
House of Representatives; Dr. Adolph Miller 
of the Federal Reserve Board; E. R. Kensel, 
Deputy Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York; Senator Carter Glass; 
Pierre Jay, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York; Paul M. Warburg and 
Russell G. Leffingwell, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Service in North Dakota 


Our twenty years experience may 
be of value to you 


THE COLONIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. = 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,873,445 
Total Resources - - 





Che Northern Trust Company 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 


TRUSTS - INVESTMENTS - SAVINGS 


ye 
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$26,678,483 
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APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER 
UNDER CORPORATE 


AGENT, REGISTRAR, TRUSTEE 
INDENTURES, ETC. 


Following are among the latest announce- 
ments of the appointment of trust companies 
and banks in New York City to act as trans- 
fer agents, registrar, trustees under corpor- 
ate agreements and in other capacities: 

The Metropolitan Trust Company has been 
appointed Registrar of Class “B” Stock of 
the Rosemary Funeral Directors of New 
York, Ine., consisting of 100,000 shares with- 
out par value; registrar of the common and 
preferred stock of The Anchor Insurance 
Company of New York, consisting of 12,500 
shares preferred stock and 12,500 shares 
common stock; appointed by the Victory 
Park Land & Improvement Company, Inc., as 
registrar of its capital stock, amounting to 
$750,000; trustee by the Whitmer-Parsons 
Pulp and Paper Company to secure an issue 
of $1,740,000 7 per cent twenty-year income 
bonds. 

The New York Trust Company has been 
appointed trustee for an issue of $1,000,000 
National Steel Car Lines Company 6% per 
cent equipment trust Series D serial certifi- 
cates. It also has been appointed agent for 
receiving subscriptions to Clayolin Company 
first mortgage twenty-year sinking fund gold 
bonds, and agent for the issue of interim 
receipts for Beaver Mills first mortgage 
twenty-year 7 per cent sinking fund gold 
bonds; registrar of the preferred and com- 
mon stock of the Commercial Investment 
Trust Corporation; transfer agent of United 
Central Oil Corporation common and pre- 
ferred stocks; appointed trustee to secure 
$350,000 6 per cent gold debenture bonds of 
Lamoka Power Corporation. 

The Empire Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed registrar of the 7 per cent preferred 
Stock of Nassau and Suffolk Lighting Com- 
pany; transfer agent Producers Oil Corpora- 


tion of America; registrar Warner Brothers 
Pictures, Inc., capital stock; depositary Pat- 
terson Bros. Tobacco Corporation, Class A 
and B Stocks, Voting Trust Certificates, 
Escrow Receipts. 

The Central Union Trust Company of 
New York has been appointed depositary for 
the International Silver Company common 
stock, for the Tubize Artificial Silk Com- 
pany of America, class B common stock, and 
transfer agent for voting trust certificates 
for the latter company’s class B common 
stock; transfer agent for the Continental 
and Electric Corporation for 350,000 
shares common stock, 200,000 shares prior 
preferred stock and 200,000 shares participat- 
ing preferred stock; transfer agent for Com- 
mercial Investment Trust Corporation for 
360,000 shares common stock, no par value, 
and 60,000 shares first preferred stock, $100 
par value. 

The Bankers Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar of the common stock of 
the Commonwealth Power Corporation and 
for the capital stock of the Electric Railway 
Securities Company; transfer agent for the 
common stock of the Great Western Sugar 
Company; registrar of the capital stock of 
-acific Mills. 

The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany has been appointed registrar for 600,- 
000 shares of new capital stock, without 
nominal or par value, of Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company; registrar in New York of the 
common stock of the Jordan Motor Car 
Company, Inc. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed trustee under the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company first and 
refunding mortgage dated February 1, 1924. 
There have been issued $50,000,000 par value 


Gas 
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The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


“A QUARTER CENTURY OF 
FAITHFUL SERVICE AND 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE.” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over One Million Dollars 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any 
Trust Capacity 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


Series “A” first and refunding mortgage 5% 
bonds maturing February 1, 1954, under this 
mortgage; registrar for 200,000 shares of 
prior preference stock, 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, and 200,000 shares participating 
preferred stock, all par value $100, of the 
Continental Gas & Electric Corporation; 
transfer agent of the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company for the transfer of certificates for 
600,000 shares of new capital stock without 
nominal or par value; transfer agent of the 
Central States Electric Corporation for its 
common stock; transfer agent for 50,000 
shares of preferred stock having a par value 
of $100 per share and 20,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of no par value of the Florida 
Public Service Company; transfer agent for 
the capital stock of the United States Dis- 
tributing Corporation. 

The Chase National Bank has been ap- 
pointed registrar of 600,000 shares of com- 
mon $25 par value stock of the Great 
Western Sugar Company; registrar of the 
capital stock of F. W. Grand 5-10-25 Cents 
Stores, Inc. 

The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 
has been appointed registrar of the preferred 
A, preferred Class B, and common 
stock of J. Walter Thompson Company. 


Class 


NATIONAL PARK BANK’S NOTABLE 
DIVIDEND RECORD 

Without interruption the National Park 
Bank of New York City has paid dividends 
on its capital stock since the year of organi- 
zation in 1856. At the same time the surplus 
account has shown constant increase. Since 
1900 the capital has been increased from 
$2,000,000 to $10,000,000; surplus has _ in- 
creased form $3,568,600 to $23,646,100 and 
deposits increased from $60,441,000 to $172,- 
459,000, the last December statement showing 
aggregate resources of $226,657,698. Dividend 
payments in 1900 were on an annual basis of 
12 per cent and have been increased by suc- 
cessive stages to 24 per cent. 


Dr. Eugene E. Hinman has been elected 
a director of the Albany Trust Company. 

Albert Strauss of J. W. Seligman & Com- 
pany has taken his brother Frederick’s place 
as director of the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company. 

James V. Mackey, who has been manager 
of the bond and mortgage department of the 
Central Union Trust Company of New York 
for the past seven years, has resigned to 
enter into the mortgage loan business. 





PROGRESSIVE PLANS 


CONSIDERED AT MID-WINTER 


CONFERENCE OF FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 


A new 
will be 
Financial 


stimulus and usefulness 
imparted to the activities of the 

Advertisers’ Association if the 
recommendations suggested by the Extension 
Committee at the mid-winter conference of 
directors held in New York 
February 14th and 15th, are adopted. This 
the first meeting held in New York 
under the auspices of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association and the results of the dis- 
cussions and projected plans are certain to 
command the interest of bank and trust com- 
pany publicity men throughout the country. 
The conference was attended by many pub- 
licity representatives from trust companies 
who advantage of the discussions 
on new business and publicity methods at 
the Mid-Winter Conference of the Trust 
Companies of the United States. 

The sessions were held in the board 
Institute of Banking and a 
luncheon tendered the visiting officers 
and directors of the Association at the new 
club house of the Advertising Club of New 
York. Following the luncheon there was an 
“experience meeting” at which members dis- 
cussed practical publicity matters relating to 
banking and trust company business. In the 
evening the delegates were tendered a din- 
ner and theatre party. 

One of the most important features of the 
conference was the report presented by the 
Extension Committee appointed at the last 
annual convention in Atlantic City. An- 
nouncement made that the conference 
had voted to meet in London with the A. A. 
C. W. and to lend its full support to that 
convention. 


greater 


and 


officers 


was 


also took 


room 
of the American 
was 


was 


Those in attendance were: President, Gay- 
lord S. Morse, State Bank of Chicago; sec- 
ond vice-president, R. E. Hotze, Planters Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond; secretary, Lloyd 
L. Coon, Chicago; treasurer, Carl A. Gode, 


Illinois Merchants Trust Company, Chicago; 


John Cowan, Toronto General Trust Cor- 
poration. Toronto; Miss Jessamine G. Hoag- 
land, National City Bank of Chicago; E. H. 
Kittredge, Hornblower & Weeks, Boston; 
Julius C. Peter, Detroit Trust Company; 
Kline W. Roberts, Citizens Trust & Savings 
Bank, Columbus; Fred M. Staker, Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City; John H. Wells, 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, Prov- 
idence; C. H. Wetterau, American National 
Bank, Nashville; F. W. Ellsworth, Hibernia 


Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans; 
Handerson, Union Trust 
land; Clinton F. Berry, 
pany, Detroit; F. W. 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New 
York; first vice-president, Carroll Ragan, 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company, 
New York. 
Representing 
were ; 


CG. #H. 

Company, Cleve- 
Union Trust Com- 
Gehle, vice-president, 


the Extension Committee 
Robert J. Izant, The Central National 
Bank Savings & Trust Company, Cleveland; 
Harry J. Plogstedt, Union Savings Bank & 
Trust Company, Cincinnati; Paul Hardesty, 
Union Trust Company, Chicago, and F. L. 
Blanchard, Henry L. Doherty & Co., N. Y. 

Marvin E. Holderness of St. Louis, one 
of the founders of the association, F. D. 
Conner of Chicago, former president, and 
G. Prather Knapp of New York, a perennial 
supporter, were on hand to renew acquaint- 
ances with the delegates. 

The officers of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association are: President, Gaylord S. 
Morse, State Bank of Chicago; first 
president, Carroll Ragan, United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, New York; 
second vice-president, H. G. Hodapp, Wells- 
Dicky Company, Minneapolis; third vice- 
president, R. E. Hotze, Planters National 
Bank of Richmond, Va.; treasurer, Carl A. 
Gode, Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 
Chicago; secretary, Lloyd L. Coon. 

The following committee provided enter- 
tainment for the visitors: F. W. Gehle, chair- 
man, Mechanics & Metals National Bank; A. 
M. DeBebian, Equitable Trust Company; H. 
D. Robbins, H. D. Robbins & Company; H. 
W. Foster, American Trust Company; Daniel 
Lipsky, Manufacturers Trust 


vice- 


Company. 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEWARK 

Forging steadily to the front among New 
Jersey’s banking institutions is the Federal 
Trust Company of Newark. The latest 
statement aggregate resources of 
$22,531,000 with deposits of $18,117,000. The 
eapital is $1,500,000; surplus $1,750,000, and 
undivided profits $521,468. The officers are: 
C. W. Feigenspan, President; Edward F. 
Maguire, Vice-President; James M. Cavan- 
agh, Treasurer: Frank C. Mindnich, Secre- 
tary; Edward J. Moffett, Assistant Treasurer 
and Assistant Secretary; Charles W. Hum- 
mel, Trust -Officer. 


shows 





262 TRUST 
NEW BANK BUILDING 
CAPITAL 

During all the discussion regarding branch 
banks and the hearing of the famous St. 
Louis case before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the building of the beautiful 
West End branch of the Washington Loan 
and Trust Company in Washington, D. C., 
has been proceeding. Its commanding loca- 
tion at Seventeenth and G streets, opposite 
the State, War and Navy Building, looking 
toward the White House and down the fa- 
mous Court of Honor, and its early Italian 
Renaissance architecture immediately attract 
the eye. 

The bank has a frontage on Seventeenth 
street of seventy-five feet running back sixty 
feet on G street, very near the Department 
of Labor. The entire structure will be occu- 
pied by the bank. The lobby extends the full 
width of the building with a mezzanine gal- 
lery facing the entrance and over the safe 
deposit vaults. The ceiling is 32 feet above 
the floor and its leaded skylight floods the 
room with natural light. The building is of 
Ohio sandstone, with stone medallions car- 
rying fiscal symbols and portraits of Wash- 
ington and Hamilton in bold relief. The in- 
terior trimmings are of Bottotino marble 
and mahogany. Every facility for both cus- 


IN NATIONAL 


tomers and clerks that modern ingenuity has 
invented is provided. 
The branch office was opened in May, 1917, 


COMPANIES 


at the urgent request of hundreds of the 
bank’s customers who were without conven- 
ient banking facilities because of their trans- 
fer to the new government buildings in the 
west end of the city. The property was pur- 
chased and fitted out with temporary pro- 
vision for immediate needs. This was fol- 
lowed by remodeling immediately after the 
signing of the Armistice, but the constantly 
increasing business of the bank finally neces- 
sitated the removal of the old structure and 
the building of a modern bank. 

It is probable that the bank will be opened 
for business during the month of March, and 
will be under the charge of Charles H. Doing, 
Jr., vice-president, and Fred M. Berthrong, 
assistant treasurer. One of the trust offi- 
cers of the company will probably be assigned 
to duty there also. Deposits of the two of- 
fices now exceed twelve millions, a gain of 
one million being made in the past year. 


A bulletin issued by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York states that at the end of 1922 there 
was group life insurance in force in the 
United States amounting to $1,800,000,000 
for approximately 2,000,000 employees. 

A compilation of abstracts from the reports 
of the 574 State banks, two industrial banks 
and twelve trust companies in Michigan, 
issued by the Department of Banking of that 
State, shows resources totaling $1.179,350,615. 


ATTRACTIVE NEw HoME oF WEST END BRANCH OF WASHINGTON LOAN AND 
Trust COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SINCLAIR LEWIS PAYS TRIBUTE TO 


THE EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office 
HALIFAX, CANADA 


The Company has organized Ten Departments: 


1. Trust 6. Guaranteed Investment 
2.Corporate Trust 7. Financial 

3. Transfer 8. Agency 

4. Real Estate 9. Insurance 

5. Real Estate Loan10. Safety Deposit Vaults 
Correspondence Invited on all Trust Matters 


THE EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 
184 Hollis Street, Halifax, N. S. 


“GUARANTY TRUST 


SERVICE” 


American 
“Babbitt,” 
pro- 


Lewis, author of the 
best-sellers, “Main Street’ and 
who availed himself of the services 
vided by the foreign offices of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, while traveling 
in Europe, has sent to that Company the fol- 
lowing letter of greeting and appreciation 
which is also an interesting commentary on 
two contrasting types of banking service: 

“In almost two years of Europe, now, the 
Pall Mall and Paris offices of the Guaranty 
have been my father and mother, my lawyer 
and real-estate agent. The charming mail- 
clerk at Pall Mall has forwarded letters for 
me till she must hate the sight of my name. 
The chiefs have quite casually—as though it 
were part of their jobs—advised me about 
everything, from lawsuits to the restaurants 
at which one can find real American sugar- 
corn. And when you go into either, the door- 
man looks as though he really liked opening 
the door. 


Sinclair 


Made Tellers Unhappy 

“For a year, in a certain American city, 
I had a bank which could scarcely stand 
the degradation of having to deal with cus- 
tomers. When a meek depositor like myself, 
whose account was never more than seven 
cents above the required minimum, appeared 
at the entrance, the doorman glared with a 
‘What do you want here? expression and, 
not taking any chance at robberies, followed 
him almost to the teller’s window. The teller 
looked at his check, and at him, and back at 
the check in a manner of injured suspicion— 
after going in there for a year, not one mem- 
ber of the staff ever remembered having seen 
me before. The teller took one’s check to a 
yet more suspicious gentleman, a very prince 
of suspiciousness, who sat at a low table 
hoping to catch forgers. Together—every 
time—they went over my signature, compared 


it with the record card, hoping to catch me 
at it, and when they unhappily discovered 
that it really did seem to be my signature, 
and that I really did have that much money 
in the bank anyway, the teller scarcely 
seemed to be able to bear it. 


Large but Human 


“At that, they were much wiser than the 
Guaranty Trust, with its quite astounding 
number of agreeable people, because they 
saved themselves trouble. I would no more 
have suggested to that teller that he send 
out for steamer tickets than I would have 
asked the captain of the Aquitania to mind 
my small boy while I sat in on a poker game. 
But the Guaranty staff—it’s the fault of 
their own obligingness that we turn to them 
like children, frequently very difficult chil- 
dren, for everything. But at least some of 
us are grateful. It’s puzzling, however. How 
the Guaranty can be so powerful, so wide- 
reaching an institution, and still keep its 
extraordinary human-kindliness in every per- 
sonal contact, is beyond me—it’s a question 
far harder to solve than so easy a problem 
as Protection vs. Free Trade.” 

Wm. T. Gray, formerly assistant managing 
edtior of the Louisville Courier-Journal, has 
joined the Copy Staff of Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Ine., Advertising Agency. Mr. Gray 
had extensive newspaper and advertising ex- 
perience in Louisville and St. Louis; and 
several years ago was Washington correspon- 
dent of the St. Louis Republic. 


has 


The Houston Land & Trust Company of 
Houston, Texas, reports total resources of 
$4,663,000; deposits. $2,986,000; capital, 
$1,000,000; surplus, $300,000, and undivided 
profits, $128,850. 
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Acts as Executor Under Will, Ad- 


ministrator, Curator, Assignee, Re- 


ceiver, or in any Fiduciary Capacity. 


Capital and Surplus 


$350,000.00 
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THE TRUE REASON FOR ADVERTISING A BANK 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON 
President Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, New York 


Banks are public service institutions and 
the public must know about them to make 
the fullest use of them and obtain the great- 
est service from them. In that fact lies the 
true reason for advertising a bank. On that 
fact depends all the considerations 
upon which bank advertising is based. 

The conception of a bank as a public serv- 
ice concern is of rather recent origin. If one 
thinks back only’ twenty-five years, the 
average bank did not have this idea of its 
functions. The bank of that period and for 
many years before was merely a depository 
for funds, a source of loaning and perhaps 
a house of issue. In matters of financing 
governmental and private business enter- 
prises, the bank even then felt a responsi- 
bility for public service and lived up to that 
responsibility. 

3ut such personal public service as banks 
now count among their every day duties 
were not the rule’ twenty-five years ago. 
The uptodate bank of today is a veritable 
service station for the people of the com- 
munity in which it resides. It is as versa- 
tile as the public garage and far more mod- 
erate in its charges and far more considerate 
of the feelings of its customers. When an 
institution becomes so human that it is de- 
sirous of being the servant of all, then it 
naturally wishes that all may know about its 
services and so it uses the most natural 
and effective method, namely, advertising. 

Generally speaking the more human and 


lesser 


service-giving a bank is the more and the bet- 
ter it advertises. Naturally so, because it 
has something interesting to talk about and 
it is so interested in helping the public that 
it just has to let the public know all about 
itself and its facilities for serving. 
bankers of this day and generation are awake 
to the realization that the surest 
make continuing profits for their stockhold- 
make the bank as useful as pos- 
sible to their and that proper 
advertising widens the bank’s usefulness. 

Banks that believe the surest way to 
profits is via the least service to customers 
had better keep quiet. They have nothing 
to say and should say it. Vigorous, virile, 
human advertising by any business is a 
sign of life. It is so in the banking business. 
The inauguration of a strong advertising 
policy by an bank is nearly al- 
ways evidence of resuscitation, renewed 
vigor and awakening to the modern ideal of 
a bank as a public service institution. 


Sagacious 
Way to 


ers is to 


customers 


old school 


James Brown of Brown Brothers & Com- 
pany of New York was elected president of 
the British Empire Chamber of Commerce 
in the United States at the recent annual 
meeting of the Chamber. This is the first 
time in the history of this organization that 
the presidency has gone to an American. 

Announcement is made that the Lafayette 
National Bank and the Buffalo Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y. are to consolidate. 





Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of * Trust Company Law.” 


[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 
PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ]} 


SALE OF INTEREST IN AN ESTATE 
(A signed paper agreeing to pay a 
stated amount out of a share of an es- 
tate is not effective where it is neither 
an order on the administrator nor an as- 
signment of a share in the legacy.) 

George P. Whitney was in the employ of 
the Albany City National Bank and the 
American Surety Company of New York was 
surety on his bond. Whitney was convicted 
for infidelity to the bank and served a term 
of imprisonment and the surety company 
paid the bank the sum of $10,000. The surety 
company obtained from Whitney the follow- 
ing paper: 


“Brooklyn, N. Y., June 9, 1922. 

“T hereby agree to pay to the American 
Surety Company of New York out of my 
share of the estate of my father, Stephen 
W. Whitney, the loss which the said surety 
company sustained while acting as my sure- 
ty in favor of the Albany City National 
Bank at Albany, N. Y., amount of said loss 
being ten thousand dollars ($10,000). 


(Signed) GrEorGE P. WHITNEY. 
“Witness: 

“Margaret Whitney.” 

The New York Appellate Division holds 
that this writing not being an order on the 
administrator nor an assignment of Whit- 
ney’s share in the estate, it was error for the 
Surrogate to direct the administrator to pay 
the amount stated to the surety company.— 
(Matter of Whitney, 206 N. Y. App. Div. 


582. ) 


CERTIFIED CHECKS 
(Stoppage of payment on order of 
maker before payment of certified check 
is binding upon bank.) 


The New Jersey Textile Machinery Com- 


pany made out a check payable to the Gor- 
don Yarn Company for the sum of $450, and 
after having the check certified they deliv- 
ered it to the Gordon Yarn Company which 
endorsed and deposited it in its own bank. 
Prior to the payment of the check by the 
bank on which it was drawn the Machinery 
Company notified its bank not to pay the 
check; the bank, however, refused to heed 
this notice. The New Jersey Supreme Court, 
however, affirmed the judgment in behalf of 
the Machinery Company against the Bank 
for the amount of the check on the ground 
that it had the right to stop payment, and 
that the bank must give heed to such a no- 
tice. In answer to the contention that the 
check, being negotiated by delivery in New 
York, the transaction should be controlled 
by the laws of New York which prevents 
the drawer of a certified check from stop- 
ping payment after delivery, the court says 
that this question had not been presented at 
the trial, was raised for the first time on 
appeal, and that there was nothing inthe 
record of the case to show what the law of 
New York on the subject is—(The New Jer- 
sey Textile Machinery Company vs. U. SW. 
Trust Company, N. J. Misc. Reports.) 


POWERS OF NATIONAL BANKS 
(National banks cannot exchange ne- 
gotiable paper.) 

In a recent decision the Supreme Court of 
Idaho (Stockmen’s National Bank vs. First 
National Bank of Ennett, 221 Pac. 150) holds 
that a national bank is without authority to 
exchange negotiable paper owned by it for 
other negotiable paper of another national 
bank. 

The court says that it is evident to it that 
a national bank has no such power from the 
provisions of U. S. Comp. St. Section 9661, 
Sub. Div. 7, limiting the power of national 


a engasee tani eee 
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CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Three increases in capital, and three decided expan- 


sions in Banking 


Quarters testify to the substantial 


growth of this Trust Company in the past twenty years. 


Organized in 1903 


settled 
take notes 


The court 
national 
borrowers 


banks. 
that 


says: “It is 
banks may both 
from and buy notes from other 
bank institutions, but it is not within their 
power to exchange notes as was said to be 
done in The power to negotiate 
promissory notes does not include the power 
to exchange.” 


how 


this case. 


TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS IN 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The Auditor General under date of Janu- 
ary 29, 1924 states, with reference to recent 
inquiries concerning the liability of national 
banks for the payment of the Pennsylvania 
Emergency Profits Tax the Act of 
June 28, 1923, that the term “corporation” 
as defined in the first section of that act, in- 
For that reason he 
forms to the national 
Pennsylvania. He further 
that after a careful 
of the question he is of the opinion 


under 


cludes national banks. 


has forwarded bank 
banks in states, 
consideration 
that 
Pennsylvania cannot require national banks 
this tax, in the legislation 
by Congress with respect to the right of the 
several states to tax national banks. 


however, 


to pay view of 
He has 
therefore submitted the question to the At- 
torney General of the state for his opinion. 


BANKS AND TITLE INSURANCE 
A Deputy Attorney General of Pennsyl- 
vania has recently given an opinion to the 
Secretary of Banking of that state to the 
effect that a bank incorporated under the 
Act of May 13, 1876, has no right to accept 
the provisions of the Act of May 9, 1889, 
and to exercise the powers and privileges 
conferred by that act 

ance of titles. 


respecting the insur- 


Resources in 1923 over $20,000,000 


POWERS OF BANKS 
(A banking corporation is prohibited 
from purchase its 


using its capital to 


own stock.) 
Under the 
present banking 
(Acts 1919, p. 
banking 
directors, 


laws of Georgia prior to the 
August 16, 1919 
under that 
presidents and 
prohibited from 
using and applying any part of the capital 
stock of the bank to the purchase of shares 
of its own Jeff. Davis 
Banking Company, 120 8S. E. 


law of 
135), and 
corporations, their 
and are 


act, 


were 


stock.— (Knight vs. 
696. ) 


BANK RESERVE 
The Act of May 8, 1907, P. L. 189 of Pa. 
does not impose upon the duty of 
maintaining a reserve fund for the protec- 
tion of claims payable in the future.—(Opin- 
ion of Attorney General, 10 Dep. Rep. Penna. 
191.) 


banks 


U. S. MORTGAGE & TRUST CO. DINNER 

The most successful of the several social 
affairs given by the Union States Mortgage 
& Trust New York in recent 
years was the annual dinner and dance at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania on Tuesday evening, 
February 19th, which was attended by about 
300 members of 


Company of 


the staff and their guests. 
The decorations included company pennants 
and carnations. 

Pres. John W. Platten made the address of 
welcome and introduced Vice-president H. L. 
Servoss, who in turn awarded the cash prizes 
which had offered in connection with 
the new account campaign for the recently 
opened interest department. Vice- 
president F. J. Parsons made similar awards 
for the sale of mortgages and mortgage cer- 
tificates. Moving pictures and other enter- 
tainment features were followed by dancing. 


been 


special 
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Foreign Draft Collections 


F your customers finance foreign trans- 
actions through the medium of drafts 
with or without documents attached, the 
collecting banks constitute a most import- 
ant factor in their arrangements. 

This Company handles an unusually 
large volume of collection business. Its 
service extends to all foreign countries, 
through its own branch offices in Europe 
and carefully selected correspondents 
throughout the world. 

We invite you to make use of the 
facilities of our Collection Department. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
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The Erie Canal—and Buffalo 


The Erie Canal, constructed by the State of New York, 
furnishes a waterway with cheap transportation from 


New York City to Buffalo. 


Its cost is far in excess 


of the Panama Canal and it furnishes an all-American 
water route from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 


Ocean. 


This is but another advantage of Buffalo, the City of 
Oprortunity, which is served by the largest and oldest 
commercial bank on the Niagara Frontier. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 





Capital and Surplus $20,000,000.00 


U. S. MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY’S 
SPECIAL INTEREST DEPARTMENT 
In order to meet a growing need on the 

part of depositors and others the United 

States Mortgage & Trust Company of New 

York has opened a special interest depart- 

ment in which deposits of $1 to $10,000 may 

be made and on which compound interest 
will be paid. This department provides con- 
venient means for large depositors to set 
aside given amounts over a period of months 
or years to accumulate fixed sums, and fur- 
nishes an attractive method for smaller de- 
positors wishing to save a substantial part 
of their incomes. Printed matter 
outlining the operation of the 
was sent to all depositors on 


briefly 
department 
December 31, 
while in the meantime individual employees 
had begun an intensive drive for the secur- 
ing of accounts. The results 
been most encouraging. 


thus far have 


John L. Kemmerer of Whitney and Kem- 
merer, New York City, has been elected a 
director of the Seaboard National Bank. 

At a recent meeting of the board of dire:- 
tors of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York Clarence H. Mackay, president of 
the Commercial Cable Company, and of the 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, 
elected a director of the company. 


was 


ELECTED ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 
Walter S. Jelliffe 
vice-president of the 


has become an assistant 
National Park Bank of 
New York. He was born in Mansfield, Ohio; 
graduated from Oberlin 
was associated with 


College in 
the lumber business on 
a period of ten years 
with headquarters in Portland, Oregon. He 
came to the National Park Bank in June 
1918, and was elected assistant cashier May, 
1920. 


1908 ; 


the Pacific Coast for 


He has traveled extensively in the in 
terests of the National Park Bank, 
particular attention to the southern 
tory. 


giving 


terri 


The Chemical 
is distributing a 


National Bank of New York 
Centennial Calendar which 
directs attention to some of the institution’s 
record of public service during the past on 
hundred years. 

The department has ap 
proved application of the Buffalo Trust Com 
pany to increase its capital from $1,500,000 
to $1,650,000. 


state banking 


A British syndicate has taken over from 
American interests the control of the British 
investment trust known as the Traction and 
Power Securities Company, Ltd. Conducting 
the negotiations for transfer of control were 
Mr. Mann and Leopold Fredrick. 
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New York City 


SURVEY OF SECURITY MARKETS 


Thomas Gibson 

The thoughtful Wall Street 
ers, meaning those who base their views upon 
a survey of fundamental rather 
than upon market appearance or tips are at 
present emphasizing quite a formidable array 
of favorable factors. The principal ingredi- 
ents of this satisfactory composite may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The well sustained or increasing vol- 
ume of general business, as indicated by 
freight car loadings, bank clearings, pig iron 
and ingot production and other familiar in- 
dexes of trade. 

2. The unprecedented and increasing sup- 
ply of available credit, which is resulting in 
lower interest rates and a relaxation of the 
control of credit. 

3. Moderately advancing prices for some 
commodities which have been depressed for 
some time, notably wheat. 

1. The probability of a reduction in taxes 
which will apply to 1923 income as well as 
to future taxation. 

5. A more confident, or at least a less dis- 
turbing European outlook, as reflected in the 
sharp recovery in exchange rates and prices 
of European securities. 

6. The probability of an increase in physi- 
cal volume of business and security market 
transactions based upon the redundant cred- 
it supply—in short, on the possibility of a 
moderate degree of inflation. 


more observ- 


progress 


Offsetting Influences 

The nonconformists—for there are always 
two distinct and opposing factions in this 
district—contend that high wages and com- 
petition have seriously reduced the margin 
of profit in many lines, that the average level 
of stock prices is very high and that the 
supply of securities has been greatly aug- 
mented in recent years. They also refer to 


the political scandals at Washington as being 
calculated to upset confidence and to cause 
public capital to be withheld or withdrawn 
from investment channels. There is some 
merit in those contentions, but they do not, 
at the moment appear to weigh very heavily 
against the favorable factors. Of the draw- 
backs mentioned, the one which receives the 
greatest amount of credence is the reference 
to the high level of stock prices. It is true 
that the so-called statistical averages, made 
up of 40 or 50 active stocks, are now within 
striking distance of the highest figures ever 
established, but when the entire list of stocks 
is subjected to more detailed scrutiny it is 
found that anything in the nature of an 
“average” is incoherent. This is due to the 
fact that many securities, even those of 
basic enterprises, such as the fertilizer and 
copper, textile and coal industries, are sell- 
ing at very low prices, while securities of 
other corporations, such as the chain store. 
electric and food are selling at 
high prices. The railroad 
class, are far below the averages of former 
years, while some public utility issues are 
far above and others far below the prices es 
tablished heretofore. Even the price move- 
ments of a day or a week lack the customary 
degree of uniformity. In these circumstances 
references to “the market” as a unit are not 
very dependable or relevant. 


stocks very 


securities, as a 


The General Business Indexes 
Referring in more detail to the progress 
of general business, as reflected in the vari- 
ous trade indexes recently published, it is 
found that freight car loadings for the week 
ended Feb. 2 (the latest reported) were in 
excess of the loadings for the corresponding 
week of 1923. An interesting feature of the 
recent recorl of car movements is the well- 
sustained volume of shipments of merchan- 
dise, which are considered the best index of 
general consumption. 


Bank clearings are also running far in ex- 
cess of the clearings for the 


corresponding 
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Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 
NET DEPOSITS. 


ee ee eee 


$22,000,000 


einrwvien . $190,000,000 


Fifty-three ladies in ai York City 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


weeks of the preceding year. The average 
daily production of pig iron, which has grad- 
ually declined each month since May, 1923, 
turned the corner in January, the daily pro- 
duction for that month being 97,384 tons as 
compared with 94,225 tons in December and 
6,476 tons in November. The increase in 
freight car loadings and bank clearings is 
considered the more remarkable in view of 
the fact that we were in the midst of a short- 
lived “boom” a year ago, the comparisons 
consequently being with a high base. 

The report of an increase in the unfilled 
tonnage of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion was favorably construed, as the unfilled 
orders showed a steady decline from April 
to November, 1923, inclusive. There was a 


negligible increase in December as compared 


with November, but the increase of 353,090 
tons in January was much more impressive, 
in that it was almost double the popular es- 
timate, which was for an increase of about 
200,000 tons. 

The markets for leading cereals continued 
strong during the week and in this district 
particular importance is attached to the re- 
covery in the price of wheat. Although wheat 
does not represent more than seven per cent 
of total cereal production the low price has 
been the cause of much complaint and much 
political agitation during recent months. The 
price of corn is high, in spite of the big 
crop, and this is proving very helpful to the 
farming districts. 

The cotton market has been a two-sided af- 
fair during the last week and there is 
marked diversity of opinion as to the future 
of the commodity. The exponents of higher 
prices point to the strong statistical position, 
the very small indicated carry over, and the 
shortage of stocks at important consuming 
centers in Europe. The believers in low 
prices dwell on the facts that the price 
is already high enough to discount these 
conditions and that there has been decided 
curtailment of production and sales of fin- 
ished goods. 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT FOR MECHANICS 
AND METALS NATIONAL 

George W. Simmons, vice-president of the 
Winchester-Simmons Company, prominent 
clubman and director in a half dozen banks 
and big business institutions of St. 
been appointed one 
the Mechanics and 
York City. 

Mr. Simmons retain his financial in- 
terest in the Simmons Hardware Company, 
of which he vice-president, and the 
Winchester-Simmons (holding) Company, 
and retain his place on the board of 
both companies. But he will retire from 
active participation in those businesses. He 
confirmed the report that he intends 
retaining his financial interest in Seruggs- 
Vandevoort-Barney, Mermod, Jaceard & 
King, Consolidated Coal Company, St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, First National Bank, 
and Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 


Louis, has 
of the vice-presidents of 
Metals Bank of New 


will 
was 


also 


also, 


————» 


ENROLLMENTS IN NEW YORK CHAPTER 
a i 

ago the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking had 5,015 
members; today it has 5,337. A year ago 
nine banks had more than 100 members; to- 
day this number has been _ increased to 
twelve. These banks are: 
National City Bank 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 301 
Chase National Bank 223 
Equitable Trust Company 
Guaranty Trust Company 
National Bank of Commerce 
Corn Exchange Bank 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Bank of America 
Farmers Loan & Trust 
National Park Bank 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank 

During the present semester 1,702 students 
have enrolled in the 81 sections of 31 differ- 
ent courses. These students come from 233 
banks and 110 branches. 


A year 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


FOeLED oO... ONO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. 


Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 

CLauDE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 

JouHN LANDGRAF, Assistant Secretary 


LARGE TRANSACTION BY CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 

The aggregate amount of loans and dis 
counts made by the Chase National Bank of 
New York during the past year, for itself and 
$8,000,000,000. 
were drawn on the 
National Bank in 1923. The bank 
collected through the New York Clearing 
House and in various other ways over 26,- 
000,000 checks drawn on other banks. The 
and pays a large amount of 
the largest amount being on quar- 
terly dates. On January 2, 1924, the amount 
collected was $11,900,000, and the amount of 
coupons paid was $6,608,000. 


as agent, has been more than 


Over 138.000.0000 checks 


Chase 


bank collects 


coupons, 


In the credit department the volume of in- 
quiries investigations made and 
performed for clientele has 
been greater this year than in any previous 
year. Over 60,000 letters were sent out by 
this department during the year. 

The trust department, the newest depart- 
ment of the bank, now some four years old, 
become trustee and custodian of securi- 
ties having a value of more than $1,000.- 
000,000. Demands for service in this depart- 
ment have necessitated an increase of nearly 
200 per cent in its personnel during the year. 


answered, 


other services 


has 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS IN NEW YORK STATE 

Deposits in the 147 savings banks in New 
York State, which passed three billion dol- 
lars last July, have now gone well over that 
mark. Reports member banks _ indi- 
cate that the total amount due depositors on 
January 1, 1924, including dividends credited 
was $3,140,528,673, an increase of $248,059,- 
662 or 8.5 per cent for the year. 


trom 


William M. Kingsley, vice-president of the 
United States Trust Company of New York 
been elected a trustee of the 
Bank for Savings, New York City. 


has Seamen’s 


FRANK J. KLAUSER, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
RANDOLPH P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Trust Officer 

J. H. LocHBIHLER, Assistant Treasurer 

James W. EcKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

Harry F. MANor, Assistant Secretary 

F.G Meter, Auditor 








IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST CO. 

Announcement was made recently by Mr. 
Harry E. Ward, president of Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company of New York of 
the appointment of Mr. J. Sperry Kane, vice- 
president, as the officer in charge of the Flat- 
bush office of that company, at Flatbush and 
Linden Mr. Alexander 
C. Snyder, vice-president, who died Decem- 
ber 31. Simultaneously it was also announe- 


avenues, succeeding 


ed that Mr. Franklin Schenck, who was as- 
sistant secretary under Mr. Snyder for a 
number of years, has been appointed an as- 


and 
Mr. 
Mr. 


sec- 


sistant 
will 
Kane's 


vice-president of the 
continue at the Flatbush 
chief assistant officer in 
Leonard F. Mayr continues as assistant 


company 
office as 


charge. 


retary. 

The Mr. Kane places at the 
service of the Flatbush office his experience 
gained in twenty years of activity in trust 


selection of 


and commercial banking with two of the 
largest institutions in the city. It also fur- 
nishes another instance in which the merit 


of a native Brooklynite has won recognition 
Mr. Kane was born and reared in the Bet 
ford and is familiar with conditions 
in that borough. Formerly he was an of- 
ficer in the Columbia and 
when that company co,solidated witn the 
Irving Bank a year ago, he continued with 
the combined organization as a vice-president 
at the Fifth » venue office. 

Mr. Schenck is widely known throughout 
the Flatbush section. He began his banking 
career with the Flatbush Trust Company 
when it was organized in 1899, and became 
secretary in 1912. When that company be- 
came the Flatbush office of the Broadway 
Trust Company in 1915, he was appointed an 
assistant secretary, a post which he has con- 
tinued to fill since then. During his years 
of service, he has been an active factor in 
the growth of the present Flatbush office. 


section 


Trust Compsnv 





TRUST COMPANIES 


INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


The Commercial Credit Corporation of New 
York City has issued its financial report 
as of December 31, 1923, which includes an 
analysis of their business for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1928 and sets forth some 
interesting data as to the liquidity of the 
assets of the corporation. For instance, it 
is pointed out that the average daily cash 
balance of the corporation just about equals 
the average monthly maturities of all its 
notes outstanding for the past year, and 
that such cash balance was about sufficient 
for the corporation to have given a check 
any day for the average of all its notes due 
any one month. 

It is again pointed out that the average 
daily cash balance plus collections of Com- 
mercial Credit Corporation for less than any 
three months of 1923 was sufficient for the 
corporation to have paid off all of its notes 
outstanding, regardless of maturities of such 
notes. It is this very pronounced liquid con- 
dition which has contributed to the large 
distribution of the collateral trust notes of 
the corporation and its predecessor during 
the past eight years, such distribution re- 
cently passing total of $195,000,000. 

The corporation purchases open accounts, 
notes and acceptances receivable from _ re- 
sponsible manufacturers and jobbers, as well 
as motor lien retail time 
motor lien storage notes and acceptances. 
The Continental Guaranty Corporation of 
Canada, Limited, is a subsidiary of Commer- 
cial Credit Corporation, and this latter cor- 
poration is also affiliated with the Commer- 
cial Credit Company of Baltimore and San 
Francisco, Commercial Acceptance Trust of 
Chicago and Commercial Credit Company, 
Ine., of New Orleans. The combined re- 
sources are approximately $66,000,000. 


sales notes and 


A. H. S. POST, President 


ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE NATIONAL 

Joseph D. Higgins has been elected an 
assistant vice-president of the American Ex- 
change National Bank and assumed his new 
duties Monday, Feb. 11. Mr. Higgins joined 
the American National Bank in 
1892, leaving there to participate in the or- 


Exchange 


JosepH D. HiIGGIns 


Newly appointed Assistant Vice-President, The Americat 
Exchange National Bank, New York 
ganization work of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, where he has since acted in 
various capacities, including assistant federal 
reserve agent and controller-at-large. Such 
contact qualifies him for his new position, 
which will embrace the bank’s interior oper- 

ating methods. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,200,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 


H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL * ViICE-PREs. 
ANDREW P, SPAMER - 2D VICE-PRES 
H. H. M. LEE ad 30 VICE-PRES. 
JOSEPH 8B. KIRBY - ViICE-PRES 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE TREASURER 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON ~- - SECRETARY 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER - ASST. TREAS 


JOHN W. BOSLEY - ¥ 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - 

REGINALD 5S. OPIE - ye 
GEORGE PAUSCH ASST, SEC'Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER * . ° - CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS - ° ASST. CASHIER 


ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


ALEXANDER PHILLIPS RETIRES FROM 
GUARANTY STAFF 


Alexander Phillips, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, recently retired 
owing to the condition of his health. Mr. 
Phillips went to France in 1916 as _ repre- 
sentative of the company. In that year he 
negotiated with the French government and 
large French industrialists an acceptance 
credit of $50,000,000 in which the Guaranty 
Trust was joined by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany. In 1917 he’ established the Paris 
branch of the company. In 1918 he per- 
formed a similar service in Brussels, 
tiating with the Banque Nationale de Bel 
gique the establishment of a $50,000,000 
commercial acceptance credit. Mr. Phillips 
then returned to New York as vice-president 
of the company. He carries away with him 
the good wishes of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany and a large circle of friends in the fi- 
nancial district for a well-earned rest. 


nego- 


Withers Woolford, 
of The Bank of America of New 
now associated with The Prince- 
Wark Company, a direct advertising service, 
as a member of that firm. 

The proposed incorporation of organiza- 
tions formed by employees of the New York 
Trust Company and the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany was approved recently by Supreme 
Court Justice O’Malley. The new corpora- 
tions will be known as the Liberty Club of 
New York and the Bankers Club of New 
York. 

An employees’ subscription plan for the 
purchase of stock of the Cities Service Com- 
pany was announced recently by Henry L. 
Doherty & Company of New York. 


formerly advertising 
manager 


York is 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 


COMMUNITY TRUST NAMED RESIDUARY 
LEGATEE 

The New York Community Trust is named 
a residuary legatee under the will of the 
late Abraham Oestreicher, in the event of 
his son and daughter leaving no surviving 
Mr. Oestreicher, who died January 
13, was a clothing merchant at 495 Bighth 
avenue. The Manufacturers Trust Company 
and Isaac Grossman are made executors and 
trustees. The will was drawn by Jonas Neu- 
burger, attorneys. After the payment of 
specific bequests amounting to $6500, the re- 
mainder of the estate is divided into two 
trusts, the income from them to go to Miriam 
Oestreicher Friedlander, a daughter, and 
Martin D. Oestreicher, a son, and the prin- 
cipal to their children. Should 
there be no surviving children, the income 
will be used for philanthropic purposes 
through the Community Trust. 

Walter McMeekan, trust officer of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, said: “It 
was a source of satisfaction to us, and to 
him, that the Manufacturers Trust Company 
as one of the sponsors of the Community 
Trust. could give assurance of the use of 
his funds for the common good, in the event 
of his own next of kin leaving no issue.” 

Another trust fund will eventually be 
added to the New York Community Trust, 
according to recent announcement. Provisions 
for the fund are contained in a will drawn 
by Lewis M. Scheuer, 469 Fifth avenue. John 
W. Platten, president of the U. S. Mortgage 
and Trust Company, one of the trustees of 
the Community Trust, stated he had been 
advised that that company was named in the 
will as trustees. 


issue. 


pass to 
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E. invite correspondence 

from those having bank- 

ing business to transact, and 

from those who desire a bank- 
ing connection in Boston. 


AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





TITLE GUARANTEE & TRUST COMPANY 
EARNING RECORD 

Earnings of the Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company of New York have been maintained 
upon a very satisfactory basis. During the 
past year the earnings were equal to 38.7 
per cent on its capital. The Company was 
organized in 1883 and was the pioneer in the 
business of title insurance in the State of 
New York. By successive stages capital has 
been increased from $1,000,000 in 1888 to 
$10,000,000. In 1896 the surplus account was 
$2,000,000 which now stands at $11,000,000 
with undivided profits of $1,884,527. Deposits 
amount to $35,991,981. The title plant of the 
Company which has been perfected at great 
cost has been entirely charged off. 


CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY OF 
UTICA, N. Y. 


Substantial growth has been reflected in 
latest statements of the Citizens Trust Com- 
pany of Utica, New York. Resources aggre- 
gate $20,334,109 including U. S. Government 
securities of $1,635,229; cash on hand and 
with banks $1,623;947: 
$879,997 ; mortgage 
loans $14.547.044. 


bonds and securities 
loans $1,169.537: other 
Deposits total $16,632,823. 


Capital is $1,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits $1,253,091. 
commodious 


The Company occupies a 
attractive building and is 
William I. Taber, 
Dunmore, Vice-Pres 
Vice-President: D. G 
and Trust Officer; S 
B. French, Vice-President and Manager Bond 
Dept. ; Clifford F. Brophy, Vice-President and 
Manager Peoples Branch; C. W. 
Assistant Vice-President; F. C. 
Secretary; Edward 
tary; R. E. 
Rolling, Assistant 
Assistant to 


and 
officered by the following: 
President; Watson T. 
dent; IF. H. Doolittle, 
Jones, Vice-President 


Bushinger, 
Thurwood 
Assistant Secrs 
Treasurer : 
Treasurer; C. T. 
President. 


Fuess, 
Roberts, 


James H 
Wienk 


COMMERCIAL TRUST AND EAST RIVER 
NATIONAL TO BE CONSOLIDATED 
Plans are being «de veloped for the merger 
of the Trust 
York with the 
Bank 


Commercial 
City 
which will 


Company of New 
East River National 
the combined organi 
about $30,000,000. Th 


give 
zation deposits of 


merged organization will 
business under the 
Bank 
Italy, 


a, HH. 


continue to do 
charter of the East River 
controlled by the Bank of 


San 


Which is 
With headquarters in 
President of 
President of 
which, on 


Francisco 
Giannini, the California 
bank, also is the Fast 
National December 51, in 
creased its capital to $1,500,000. 
capital $1,000,000, 
Commercial Trust 
and, so far as was indicated, no change 
the capitalization is contemplated. If th 
merger is carried out, the capital of the new 
institution would be $2,500,000. 
of the East River 
of 1923 were 
trust company, 
15 last. 


River 
Bank, 
The previous 
The capital of the 
Company is 


was 


$1,000,000 


The deposits 
National Bank at the end 
$17,252,100, and those of the 
$15,424,000, as of November 


SUCCESS OF JAPANESE LOAN OFFERING 

The favorable response to the recent offer 
ing of the Imperial Japanese Government 
external loan of 1924 of thirty-year sinking 
fund 6% per cent gold bonds, was indicated 
by a heavy over-subscription of 
both in this country and in other foreign 
countries where the securities were offered 
The amount offered in the United States was 
$150,000,000 and subscriptions aggregated 
$250.000,000 so that allotments were mai 
on the basis of 60 per cent of the amount 
subscribed for. It is understood that th 
bulk of bonds was placed with investors 0! 
moderate The allotment to Great 
Britain amounted to $125,000,000 and total 
subscriptions there approximated $250,000,000 


allotments 


income. 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
CAPITAL - - - : > 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS . - . 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 


HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier | 

SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President WILLIAM DONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, Asst Cashier 

. : ; , FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President WALTER G. NELSON. Ass’t Cashi 
GEESN &: LOVERING, Vico-Prekicnt - cuucaree o canepenin teve tae 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING, ' * CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ass’t Cashier 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


$5,000,000 
$21,000,000 


WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 


ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 


CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


American Trust Company 
Bankers Trust Co 

sank of N. Y. & Tr. Co 
Brooklyn Trust Co.. io 
Central Union Trust Co 
Commercial Trust Co 
Corporation Trust Co 
Empire Trust Co 
Equitable Trust Co ee 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Fidelity-International 
Fulton Trust. . 

Guaranty Trust Co 
Hudson Trust Co 


Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co.... 


Kings County Trust Co.... 
Lawyers’ Title & Trust 
Manufacturers Trust Co 
Metropolitan Trust Co. . 
Midwood Trust Company 
New York Trust Co 
People’s Trust Co 

Title Guarantee & Trust 
U.S. Mortgage & Trust. 
United States Trust Co... 


Capital 


S2.000,000 
20,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,500,000 
12,500,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
2,000,000 


23,000,000 


5,000,000 
2 000,000 
500,000 
25,000,000 
700,000 
17,500,000 
500,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
700,000 
10,000,000 
1,600,000 
10,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 


FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 


Surplus and 
Profit s 
Nov. 15, 
1923 
$1,205,600 
24,019,700 
2,271,100 
3,541,000 
21,833,400 

358,000 
198,600 
1,912,400 
9,986,200 
16,354,900 
1,943,900 
$31,300 
18,406,700 
831,300 
1,419,500 
3,685,900 
5,715,600 
5,046,600 
4,032,400 
332,200 
18,342,700 
3,177,200 
13,964,700 
4,431,000 
17,519,700 





Deposits 
Nov. 15, 
1923 

$24 097,000 
288,329,300 
76,438,800 
40,721,500 
190,257,100 
13,424,000 


46,045,400 
277,523,400 
130,179,300 

21,742,900 

10,381,900 
449,253,100 

10,381,900 
307 569,800 


20,019,800 
104,363,400 
43,781,800 
3,207,900 
198,075,800 
51,528,200 
39,977,100 
52,402,800 
49,297,700 


Par 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Bid 


360 
485 
490 
530 


110 


300 
204 
610 
200 
250 
254 
230 
222 
850 
210 
280 
317 
162 
365 
400 
393 
300 
1340 


Asked 


364 
495 
510 


1380 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


NOTABLE GAINS BY PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANIES 


During the three months between official 
ealls for September 29th and December 31, 
1923 the trust companies of Philadelphia 
registered a number of important gains in 
total deposits as well as in the aggregate 
volume of trust business. Industrial 
real estate activity were prime 
increasing deposits in which 
state as well as savings fund institutions 
also shared. Comparison of the two latest 
reports shows increase in deposits of local 
trust companies, state banks and savings 
fund societies from $829,247,.279 to S$S8S83.,- 
136,898, a gain of over $53,000,000. As com- 
pared with combined returns for December 
30, 1922, 


year 


and 
factors in 
national and 


the gain in deposits for the past 
amounted to $80,564,124 to which the 
absorption of several national banks by trust 
companies, was a contributing factor. 

Combined capital of trust 
state institutions in Philadelphia increased 
from $57,931,000 to $60,112,000 during the 
last quarter of 1923. Cash reserve and 
due from banks increased from $126,038,741 
to $158,308,691 during the same period. Com- 
mercial paper increased from $72,743,066 to 
$79,774,618. Loans on collateral increased 
from $239,826,795 to $243,144,351. Stock, 
bond and other investments decreased slight- 
ly with total holdings of $423,630,106. 

An exceptional 


companies and 


increase is also shown in 
aggregate trust funds reported by the trust 
companies during the last quarter of 1923. 
Combined trust funds increased from $1,580,- 
547,978 to $1,703,331,633, an increase of 
$122,000,000 in three months’ time. 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY AND REAL 
ESTATE TITLE MERGER 


A special meeting of the stockholders of 
the Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on 


Lives and Granting Annuities of 
phia will be held April 7th to 
creasing the capital of the 
$2,000,000 to $4,500,000. 
sary as 


Philadel- 
vote on in- 
company from 
This action is neces- 
a part of the plan previously an- 
nounced for the company to acquire the capi- 
tal stock of the Real Estate Title Insurance 
and Trust Company. Of the increased capi- 
tal, 18,000 shares will be used in exchange 
for the stock of the Real Estate Title Com- 
pany and 7,000 shares will be offered to 
present shareholders of the Pennsylvania 


Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 
Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits over 5,300,000 


OFFICERS 
J. R. McALLISTER,  &. 
President 
J. A. HARRIS, JR. 
Vice-President 
J. WM. HARDT, 
Vice-Pres. & Cashier 


SHIELDS, 
Assistant Cashier 

W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Assistant Cashier 

M. D. REINHOLD, 
Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


Company in such amount and at such price 
as its directors may determine. 
Retiring directors of the 
Company were elected at the annual meet- 
ing. Charles S. W. Packard, president, in 
his report showed gross earnings of $3,067,- 
440, and net earnings of $1,056,674. Surplus 
and undivided profits amount to $6,610,119. 
In connection with the Real 
Company deal Mr. Packard stated that, in 
addition to obtaining the benefit of the sur- 
plus and undivided profits of that company 
and the very large and profitable 
which it controls, it will have a 
ber of new stockholders whose 
be valuable. 
When the 
construction at 


Pennsylvania 


Estate Title 


business 
large num- 
interest will 
Building, 
southeast 


Packard now under 
the corner of Fif- 
teenth and Chestnut streets, is completed the 
main office of the Pennsylvania Company 
will move there, and the company will main- 
tain a branch office at 517 Chestnut street, 
which will then the main office of 
the Real Estate Title Company. The latter 
will have a branch office in the Packard 
Building. The structure now occupied by 
the Real Estate Title Company at 523 Chest- 
nut street will be sold. 


become 
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Prrrssurec Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,500,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 


We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. 


Interest paid on Deposits 


OFFICERS: 


Louis H. GETHOEFER 
WALDO D. JONES 
james B. BLACKBURN 
CHARLES E. SWARTZ 


D. GREGG McKEE Vice-President 
i FRGRACE DACGSIITY. « « c cccecccccces Secretary 
EDWARD D. GILMORE Asst. Treasurer 


ANDREW P. MARTIN.......eseeee0/ Asst. Secretary 





ANNUAL REPORT BANK OF NORTH 
AMERICA AND TRUST COMPANY 

In his annual report to stockholders of the 
Bank of North America & Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, the chairman of the board, 
Mr. John H. Mason, reviewed developments 
of the past year, as follows: ‘The consolida- 
tion of the Bank of North America with 
your company has proved even suc- 
cessful than the directors and officers con- 
templated and the indications are that as 
now equipped, it is better able than ever 
before to receive its share of the new busi- 
ness of this community. 

“During the ten months just ended the 
net earnings of your company amounted to 
$974,281 of which $625,000 was distributed 
in dividends. After the payment of this 
amount and certain adjustments, $208,124, 
was added to undivided profits, which now 
total $717,045. The investments owned by 
your aggregating $6,236,172.48, 
market value in excess of the figure 
at which they are carried on the books of 
the company. 

“During the year there was distributed to 
the officers and employees of the company 
under operation of the Profit Sharing Plan, 
the sum of $31,355.” 

Total deposits on December 31, 23, 
amounted $52,503,673, an increase of 
$857,387 March ist. Individual trusts 
amounted to $31,397,060, an increase of 
$597,097, and corporate trusts aggregated 
$712,523,890, an increase of $95,974,000. 


more 


company, 
have a 


1923 
to 


over 


George H. Henderson, vice-president of the 


United Security Life Insurance and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, has been elected 
vice-president of the Wayne Junction Trust 
Company. 
Application is 
for the Pilgrim 
of Philadelphia. 


made 
and 


to be 
Title 


charter 
Company 


for a 
Trust 








GAINS BY FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 

At the last board meeting of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Philadelphia J. D. Win- 
sor, Jr., was elected a director to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. 
Henry W. Biddle, and Mr. L. H. Kinnard 
was elected to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of G. Colesberry Purves. 

The December 31st statement of the Fi- 
delity Trust Company indicates the rapid 
growth of its trust business, showing aggre- 
gate trust funds of $334,442,000, an increase 
of about $30,000,000 during a period of 
twelve months. Deposits amounted to $43,- 
389,415, a gain of well over a million since 
September 29, 1923. Capital is $5,200,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $17,254,766. 


PHILADELPHIA CLEARING HOUSE 
ELECTION 


At the recent annual meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Clearing House Association, the fol- 
lowing officers and committees re- 
elected for the ensuing year: 

L. L. Rue, president; John C. Boyd, sec- 
retary. Clearing House Committee—E. F. 
Shanacker, Charles S. Calwell, Joseph 
Wayne, Jr., William J. Montgomery, Wil- 
liam R. Nicholson, J. R. McAllister, E. P. 
Passmore. Committee of Arbitration— 
James F. Sullivan, Edw. A. Schmidt, Ira W. 
Barnes, Lewis R. Dick, Henry G. Brengle, 
Howard A. Loeb, J. S. MeCulloch. 


were 


GUARANTEE TRUST STATEMENT 
The annual statement of the Guarantee 


Trust and Safe Deposit Company of Phila- 
delphia at the close of business January 31, 
1924, shows total assets of $11,906,582. The 
capital stock is $1,000,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $831,413; reserve, $83,446; and 
deposits, $9,909,576. The company also has 
trust funds amounting to $22,918,361. 
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She 
WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


COMPANIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
618-620 17th St., N. W. 


PROMISING NEW START FOR BUSINESS 
The Franklin National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, in the current issue of “Trade Trends” 
comments on business prospects, as follows: 
“January events have 
promising start in 1924. 


given business a 
Of outstanding sig- 
nificance have been the improving prospects 
for the three important lines of 


steel, building and automobiles. 


iron and 
If these in- 
dustries are active, general trade will reflect 
their well being. In the iron and steel in- 
dustry unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corp. have increased for the first time 
since last March. Demand and operations in 
the industry have broadened steadily since 
the first of the year. In building, sharp re- 
covery has continued from the summer lull, 
and contemplated construction for spring is 
large.” 


NATIONAL BANKS EXEMPT FROM 
EMERGENCY TAX 


Auditor General Samuel 8. 
formed the national banks in Pennsylvania 
that they were not, in his opinion, taxable 
under the 1923 emergency tax, known as the 
profits tax. A formal ruling by the Attorney 
General has been asked for on the subject. 

National banks sent the blanks for 
making returns on profits for taxation, but 
Mr. Lewis says when he sent he had doubts 
whether they were liable in view of Federal 
legislation. 


Lewis has in- 


were 


Agnew T. Dice has been elected a director 
of the Franklin National Bank of Philadel- 
phia to fill a vacancy, and Herbert Lloyd was 
chosen an additional member of the board. 

The Citizens and Southern Bank and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia recently organized 
by and for negroes, with a capital of $125,000 
opened for business tn Philadelphia in its 
new building at the northeast corner of Nine- 
teenth and South streets. 


Resources 
$14,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 


President 


SALE OF TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 

Sale of the twelve-story and 
building, South Fifteenth street, now 
pied by the Franklin Trust Company of 
Philadelphia has been announced. 


bank office 


The prop 
erty is assessed at $1,200,000, occupying a lot 
60x123 feet. Although no announcement 
made as to the price, it is reported in local 
realty circles that the property brought in 
the neighborhood of $2,000,000. The Peoples 
Bank will take possession upon completion 
build 
site of the 
the southwest corner of 
The latter 
acquired by the Franklin 
from Mr. Greenfield in the 
a price reported close to $5,000,- 
being the 
the year. 


was 


of the Franklin Trust Company’s new 
ing, now erected on the 
Colonnade Hotel, at 
Fifteenth and 
structure was 
Trust Company 
spring for 
000, 


being 


Chestnut streets. 


biggest 


realty transaction of 
Directors of the Franklin 
re-elected at the 
holders 


Trust Company 
recent annual 
meeting. H. Earle Jardon 
pointed assistant treasurer. 


were stock- 


was ap 


MEMBERS OF BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE 


Charles P. Vaughan, 
Chamber of Commerce, has named J. 8. 
Culloch chairman of the 
rency committee. Other members are 
H. Mason, Richard L. Austin, M. G. Baker, 
Ira W. Charles P. Blinn, H. G. 
Brengle, David R. Carson, J. William Hardt, 
William A. Law, Allen M. Matthews, Gren- 
ville D. Montgomery, J. C. Neff, George W. 
Norris, E. Pusey Passmore, J. Willison Smith 
and Joseph Wayne, Jr. 


president of the 
Me- 
cur- 
John 


banking and 


Barnes, 


Directors of the Central Trust and Sav- 
ings Company of Philadelphia have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 2% per cent and an 
extra of % per cent. The sum of $50,000 
was added to surplus. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $5,000,000 
Trust Funds $190,000,000 
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Henry G. BrRENGLE, President 


FRANK M. Haroprt, Vice-President Netson C. DENNEY, J. CALvin WALLACE, Treasurer 
[T. Ettwoop Frame, Vice-Prest. Vice-Prest. er Trust Oficer Henry L. McCtoy, Secretary 
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Epwarp T. STOTESBURY Tuomas S. Gates J. Hower, CumMMINGS 
Levi L. Rug Apo_pH G. ROSENGARTEN Henry G. BRENGLE 
W. W. ATTERBURY Lepyarp HECKSCHER CHARLES Day 
SamureL M. VAUCLAIN BENJAMIN RusH WILLIAM A. Law 

J. Franxuin McFappen ArtHuR H. Lea SAMUEL M. CURWEN 








415 CHESTNUT STREET rs BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 





BIG GAIN IN PENNSYLVANIA BANKING 
RESOURCES 


Resources of state banks, trust companies, 
Saving institutions and private banks of 
Pennsylvania increased $271,601,314.25 dur- 
ing 1923 as compared with 1922, a complete 
report issued by the State Banking Depart- 
ment shows. In the year the total number 
of depositors increased 345,904, and the total 
deposits $2,056,708,771.06. The total increase 
in loans was more than $134,000,000. 

A total of $22,920,614.76 was distributed in 
1923 Christmas Savings funds and 531,816 
persons participated in them. 

The capital stock of the _ institutions 
totaled $161,755,961.24 and those who held 
that security received $22,554,367.14 in divi- 
dends. 




























The concerns are carrying a surplus of 
$263,128,803.66 and undivided profits of $53.- 
632,722.24. 

Total deposits subject to check were $8s3,- 
727,721.02, an increase of more than $69,000,- 
000 in the year. 

There are 398 national and state banks in 
Pennsylvania, an increase of 36 in the year, 
but the number of private banks fell from 


100 to 88. There are 389 trust companies and ee 0 ‘ng? x 
i et Poni : : — Vice-President First National Bank, Philadelphia, recently 
10 savings institutions listed. elected a Member of the Board. 





Harry J. HAAs 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
$750,000 
300,000 
5,000,000 
187,500 
750,000 
500,000 
400,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
125,000 
200,000 
300,000 
200,000 


Aldine Trust Co 

American Bank & Trust Co 

Bank of North America & Trust Co 
Belmont Trust Co oe 

Central Trust & Savings 

Colonial Trust Co 

Yolumbia Ave. Trust 
Commonwealth Title Ins 
Continental Equitable 

East Falls Bank & Trust 

Empire Title & Trust 
Excelsior Trust & Sav. 
Federal Trust Co 
Fidelity Trust Co 200,000 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania _. .8,000,000 
Frankford Trust Co 250,000 
Franklin Trust Co 1,000,000 
Germantown Trust 1,000,000 
Girard Ave. Title & Trust 200,000 
Girard Trust Co 500,000 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit .000,000 
Haddington Title & Trust 125,000 
Hamilton Trust 200,000 
Industrial Trust 500,000 
Integrity Trust 750,000 
Jefferson Title & Trust 150,000 
Kensington Trust 500,000 
Land Title & Trust Co 3,000,000 
Liberty Title & Trust Co 500,000 
Manayunk Trust 250,000 
Market St. Title & Trust 500,000 
Metropolitan Trust 500,000 
Mutual Trust Co 138,043 
Ninth Bank & Trust 262,500 
Northeast Tacony 250,000 
North Philadelphia Trust 250,000 
Northern Trust 500,000 
Northern Central 400,000 
Northwestern Trust Co 150,000 
Pelham Trust Co 150.000 
Penna. Co. for Insurances 2.000.000 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co 1,000,000 
Philadelphia Trust Co 1,000,000 
Phoenix Trust Co 300,000 
Provident Trust 2,000,000 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust 2,000,000 
Real Estate Trust 3,209,700 
Republic Trust 500,000 
Tacony Trust 150,000 
United Sec. Life & Trust 1,000,000 
West End Trust Co 2,000,000 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust 500,000 


Fund 


PHILADELPHIA BREVITIES 
Philadel- 
has been 


W. C. Dunbar, president of the 
phia Rapid Transit Company, 
elected a director of the Girard National 
Bank of Philadelphia. This increases the 
membership of the board from 18 to 19, 
other directors being re-elected. 

Stockholders of the Real Estate Trust 
Company, at the recent annual meeting re- 
elected the following -directors whose terms 
had expired: Bayard Henry, J. Wallace Hal- 
lowell, John A. McCarthy and R. Livingston 
Sullivan. 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Profits 
Dec. 31, 
1923 
$718,191 
259,476 
5,717,045 
158,408 


Deposits 
Dec. 31 Par 
1923 Value Sale 
$4,024,901 100 24214 
3,287,111 50 724 
- 699,851 100 290 
2,361,003 50 72! 
,071,916 ,905,355 50 150! 
709,945 8,414,806 50 138 
718,970 5,292,379 100 931 
2,648,203 240.559 100 408 
,025,622 3,371,243 50 175% 
126,736 008,961 50 10014 
117,131 ,288,532 50 
406,684 4,574,428 50 
290,105 4,296,982 100 
7,254,765 3,389,415 100 
3,204, 7¢ 320,103 100 
697,153 ,055,464 50 
846,23: 221,805 100 
054, 3,453,874 100 
289,675 3,502,951 50 
,114,015 47,174,3 100 
838,16 ,052,655 100 
142,65 3,083,! 100 
276,73: 3,652,073 100 
,812,51€ 9, 415,73 50 
9 222.95 ‘ : 7) 50 


Last 


50 

50 

100 

50 

25 

50 

50 

095 50 
7,143 00 
,105 50 
SSO) 50 
026 00 
7,208 50 
229 50 
O89 00 9-19 

667 00 6 

951 50 9 19 

169 100 2 3 

80,687 3,405 50 ; 2 

52 23,387 193 00 6 
3,854,095 ,102,82 00 24 
,200,134 ,832,7 100 ; 


3 
270,982 003,57 50 3 3-14 
213,707 895 00 ‘ 10 





,176,648 3,132 100 10-24 
2,112,376 76 100 11-2 
864,039 11-29 


A handy little booklet has been issued bj 
the Girard National Bank of Philadelphia on 
the general Federal taxes for 
1928. It contains an elucidation of the law, 
the revenue law of 1921, 
March, 1923, 
taxes, 


subject of 


amendments of 
and a set of tables illustrating 
The capital stock of the First Bank and 
Trust Company of Mechanicsburg, Pa., as 
successor to the First National Bank, will 
be $250,000, with surplus fund of $150,000. 
This marks the passing of one of the oldest 
national banks in Cumberland Valley. 





TRUST 


Boston 


Special Correspondence 


BANKING SERVICE AS APPLIED IN 
DAILY CONTACTS 

Bank and trust company managements are 

the 

only officers and 

directors, but all employees as well in trans- 


more appreciative than ever before of 
necessity of enlisting not 
lating the tenets of good service into daily 
Mr. Philip Stockton, president of 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, 
made that the text of a greeting at the re- 
dinner of Old 
He said in part: 
in the last few years in 
the newspapers and magazines a great deal 
said about service, so that perhaps some of 
accustomed to hearing about it 
don’t think about it enough. I wish 
most earnestly to impress upon you that it 
is the each one of us that 
counts most in building up the bank. Please 
That means 
you, and me, and the directors. There is not 
one of us who cannot do harm to our busi- 
giving Good 
is noticed by our clients, but poor service i: 
noticed much more, and does harm not only 
at the time, but, like the endless chain, the 
harm increases in geometrical series without 
limit. 


contacts. 


cent annual “get-together” 
Colony Trust employees. 


“There has been 


us are so 
that we 


gives 


service 


note the words ‘each one of us.’ 


ness by poor service. service 


“Your advancement in pay or 
small 
toward the 
trust 


position de- 
atti- 
inter- 


pends in no degree 
tude 


ests of the 


upon 
advancement of the 
company, and the 
of your progress may depend largely upon 


your 
degree 


your success in assisting the progress of the 


company. To put it more concretely: al 
though for many sound reasons it is not the 
policy of management to money 
payments to any of our force who may have 
instrumental in bringing in 


renting boxes, or increasing the 


our make 


been deposits, 
business of 
the trust department, nevertheless when any 
bringing to the 
profitable piece of business, if 
you, without false modesty, will report this 
to me or to the head of your department, the 
next time we look over the salary lists some- 
thing is likely to be said about your efforts.” 


one of you is successful in 


company a 


The Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany of Providence is named as trustee and 
executor in the will of the late Henry F. 
Eldridge, which provides generous bequests 
to charities and public welfare organizations, 


COMPANIES 


Capital 
$2,000,000 


urplus 
2,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 

and New England 

banking and _ fidu- 

ciary matters is to 
be found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 
ALLAN Forses, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated 1891 


Member Federal Reserve System 


INHERITANCE TAXES _ IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


During the fiscal 


30, 1923, 


year ended November 
there were collected, under provi- 
sions of the Massachusetts inheritance tax 
aggregating $6,146,- 
517, comparing with 1922 collections of $6,- 
S79,273 and the record 1921 figure of $7,373,- 
630. Of the 1923 straight in- 
heritance taxes accounted for all but $12,005, 


which 


law, taxes and interest 


collections, 


small amount was imposed towards 
defraying cost of the Massachusetts soldiers’ 
bonus of 1919. brought in 
$6,724,882 in 1922, and in the previous year 


$6,422,559. 


The legacy tax 


During the year 
of which 
residents. Net 


3,247 estates were taxed, 
represented property of non- 

value of the property in- 
volved, after deducting funeral and adminis- 
trative expenses, and debts, totaled 
$160,949,595. Of this amount $13,057,712 
willed to charitable institutions and 
therefore not taxable. Other exemp- 
tions aggregated $6,131,873, leaving total as- 
sessed valuation for the fiscal year of $141.- 
760,010. 


oro 
mio 


other 


was 
was 
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TRUST COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Member of Federal Reserve System 


Offering a complete and efficient departmental service to 


banks, corporations, firms and individuals. 


Investigation of 


our facilities is cordially invited. 


Banking Department 


$15,460,000 


RESOURCES Trust Department 


$14,000,000 


Trustee of Maine Charity Foundation 


TRIBUTE TO MR. ALLAN FORBES 

Allan Forbes, president of the State Street 
Trust Company and one of the most popular 
members of the trust company fraternity in 
Boston, was the recipient of a tribute from 
his associates recently in observance of his 
twenty-five years of continued connection 
with the company. He was presented with 
a handsome silver, suitably in- 
scribed. Congratulations were also received 
in person and in wiring from numerous 
bankers and trust company officials. 

When Mr. Forbes came to the State Street 
Trust Company twenty-five ago the 
deposits were less than $2,000,000 and now 
aggregate over $38,000,000. Mr. Forbes suc- 
ceeded Moses Williams, the first president, 
in 1913 and under his administration the 
State Street Trust Company has scored con- 
stant growth in banking as well as in trust 
operations. 


piece of 


years 


A SERIES OF EFFECTIVE TRUST 
BOOKLETS 


The State Street Trust Company of Bos- 
ton has issued an exceptionally interesting 
series of booklets relating to various phases 
of its trust service. The subjects treated in 
the various booklets relate to “Trusts in 
Wills;” “Your Executor;” “Living Trusts” 
and “Joint Service.” 


Robert A. Barbour, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Berkshire Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, has been elected to the board of 
the Berkshire Loan & Trust Company of 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Earle P. Charleton, Dana D. Brayton and 
James A. Burke, Jr., have been elected to 
the board of the B. M. S. Durfee Trust Com- 
pany of Fall River, Mass. 

The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
has completed arrangements for establishing 


Building, and to be known as the Arlington 
Street Office. 


UPTOWN BRANCH FOR FIRST NATIONAL 
OF BOSTON 

The First National Bank of Boston will 
open an office on Boylston street in the cen- 
ter of the Back Bay shopping district as 
soon as its new quarters can be equipped. 
It has leased the premises in the Berkeley 
Building at 416 Boylston street and plans to 
occupy the ground floor and basement. In 
addition to receiving deposits, cashing checks 
and performing other routine services, this 
office will be used for uptown savings ac- 
counts and as a base for the bank’s automo- 
bile truck service to the western part of the 
city. 

The First 
dinner and 
Copley-Plaza 
Wing, 


National Bank gave its annual 
dance to its employees at the 

Hotel recently. Daniel 4G. 
president of the bank; Charles F. 
Weed, vice-president, and Charles G. Ban- 
croft, chairman of the board of directors, 
addressed the gathering briefly on the aims 
of the bank. 


SAVINGS FUND OF AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY EMPLOYEES 

The report of the Employees’ Savings 
Fund of the American Trust Company of 
Boston for 1923, believed to be unique among 
Boston banks in this respect, shows that 
for every dollar saved by the employees, the 
bank contributed out of earnings $1.31. This 
completes the third year of this fund which, 
according to officers of the bank, is no longer 
in the experimental stage but a regular fea- 
ture of the institution. 

The Federal National Bank of Boston has 
taken over the Mattapan National Bank, 
and will continue the business as a branch, 
giving the Federal five offices besides the 


a new office to be located in the Park Square main banking quarters in Devonshire street. 
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HONOLULU 


Trent Trust Company 


LIMITED 


Fully equipped to care for every branch 


of trust company business. 


Inquiries as 


to Hawaiian conditions solicited 











EQUALIZATION OF BANK TAXATION 

Delegations representing national banks, 
trust companies and investment bankers of 
Massachusetts appeared recently at a hear- 
ing the Legislative Committee on 
Taxation in connection with the pending bill 
to make uniform the tax provisions of the 
Commonwealth with the Federal 
taxation of banks and 
capital coming into competition. 
pany 


before 


statutes 
governing moneyed 
Trust com- 
representatives contended for equaliza- 
tion of taxation with national banks. 

of the 


in some instances 


Representatives national 
that the change 


proposed by Tax Commissioner Long, 


banks 
claimed, 
to es- 
tablish a minimum tax of 6 per cent on divi- 
dends declared by national banks, and 
changes suggested by the Curley bill would 
violate the federal statutes and would 
out of keeping with the understanding 
reached last year between the legislature 
and the national banks. It was pointed out 
that in reaching the compromise agreement 


be 


the banks had given up claims amounting to 
more than $9,000,000 for taxes illegally as- 
sessed against them in previous years and 
paid under protest, and had settled for about 
one-third of the total of $12,000,000 they had 
claimed. 

Charles N. Rogerson, representing the 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company, said 
that in certain instances a trust 
may two or three times as 


company 
much as a 
bank of similar volume of business 
pays in taxes, as a result of the compromise 
with the nationals last year. He declared 
that if this situation continues there is apt 
to turn to national charters the 
trust companies. 


pay 
national 


be a for 

Arthur B. Chapin, vice-president American 
Trust Company of State 
Bank Commissioner one-time State 
Treasurer, said there no sound reason 
Why banking corporations should be treated 


Soston, former 
and 


is 


differently from other business corporations. 


ANNUAL MEETING LIBERTY TRUST 
COMPANY OF BOSTON 


At the annual meeting of the Liberty 
Trust Company of Boston, of which G. B. 
Wason is president, A. H. Sturges, E. E. 
Rabb and W. H. Abbott, vice-presidents, and 
A. H. Sturges, treasurer, all the officers and 
the following directors were reelected: 
W. Herbert Abbott, Edward E. Babb, Augus- 
tus T. Beatey, Geo. W. Bent, Frederick P. 
Bowden, Thomas H. Buttimer, John F. 
Cusick, Wm. S. Felton, James G. Ferguson, 
Albert W. Flint, Leslie A. Friend, Harry A. 
Hall, G. Hathaway, Charles D. Kep- 
ner, Edward J. Kitching, Wallace R. Lovett, 
A. L. Lougee, John J. McCarthy, John J. 
Moore, John G. Munro, Henry W. Newhall, 
Benjamin A. Robinson, Allan H. Sturges, 
Arthur W. Toppan, Frederick L. Walker, 
George B. Wason, John W. White and John 
J. Meehan. 


Lester 


NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 

The New Hartford Trust Company of 
Hartford, Conn. organized November 20, 
1923, and the New Hartford Savings Bank 
have been consolidated. 

State Street Trust Company has sold to a 
New York syndicate the property it acquired 
some years ago at State and Washington 
streets. The new owners are to erect a bank- 
ing and office building on the site. 

Harris A. Conwell has been appointed trust 
officer of the Union Trust of 
Springfield, Mass. 

Lyman A. Upson, president of the Thomp- 
sonville Trust Company of Thompsonville, 
Conn., died recently at the age of 838 years. 

Edwin R. Marshall, vice-president of the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston has 
been placed in charge of the bond depart- 
ment of the company. Mr. Marshall has been 
associated with the company since 1905. 

The Massachusetts Trust Co., 
cently declared dividend 
cent. 


Company 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


TAX REDUCTION AND GOVERNMENT 
ECONOMY 
Chicago banking and _ busi- 
ness circles is unqualifiedly in favor of the 
enactment of the tax reduction bill as sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
opposes the political maneuvering in Wash- 
ington which aims at compromise for politi- 
eal reasons. Aside from the relief afforded 
to taxpayers a leading argument for speedy 
enactment of the tax bill is the need of 
calling a halt to extravagant expenditure of 
public funds not alone by the federal, but 
also by state and local public authorities. 
While the Federal Government has set a 
good example in enforcing the budget sys- 
tem the states and local jurisdictions have 
continued upon a policy of expenditure, en- 
couraged by the consumption of tax-exempt 
securities and the ability to maintain high 
tax schedules. 

At the 


Sentiment in 


recent midwinter meeting of I1- 
linois bankers in this city, M. A. Traylor, 
president of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank, discussed this phase of tax reduction 
and said in part: 

“We, who favor the program for reduction 
of taxes must go back to the origin of the 
cause of taxes and there exert our real influ- 
ence; that of will lead us into ad- 
ministration There two 
of taxation originating from two sources: 
The administrative source, that is adminis- 
tration of government, and other from debts 
incurred, as part of our debt is today, in 
fighting the war of the common weal or 
from internal improvements for the good of 
the commonwealth. On the latter score it 
is up to each individual in his respective 
community to determine whether or not the 
program of public improvements is sound, 
wise, and whether it is being judiciously and 
economically met. We cannot and we would 
not under any circumstances, go back to the 
conditions that would have existed had no 
public money been spent for public benefits. 
We cannot and would not be without our 
schools, our playgrounds, our parks, our 
good roads and all the things for which we 
have spent money in Illinois and we cannot 
make those expenditures without paying 
taxes, but the problem for us to determine 
in those cases is whether or not we go too 
far; we must remember in connection with 
all expenditures for internal improvements, 
for those civic things that we want, that it 


course 
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OU WILL FIND— 
CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY WITH 

A BACKGROUND OF 
PROGRESSIVE CONSER- 
VATISM AND A RECORD 
OF SATISFACTORY 
ACHIEVEMENT, READY 
TO MEET EVERY RE- 
QUIREMENT OF A COR- 
RESPONDENT BANK 
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CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


Monroe and Clark Streets 


is easy to raise money, extremely easy, par- 
ticularly with tax exempt securities, and 
we are paying high prices for all the im- 
provements we We are buying with 
cheap dollars and we may some day have to 
liquidate those debts with a dear dollar. 
These the things we must watch; not 
to become too extravagant.” 
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Kenneth E. Rice, escrow officer of the 
Chicago Title & Trust Company, has been 
promoted to vice-president in charge of the 
escrow department. 

Stockholders of the 
& Savings Bank of Granite City are to 
vote on March 12th to increase the capital 
stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

The Peoples Savings Bank & 
pany of Moline, Ill. has elected 
Crampton, vice-president. 

Louis W. Riddle and C. W. 
been appointed assistant 
Real Estate Department of the Chi- 
eago Trust Company, and Chester D. Mas- 
ters, assistant cashier. 

The Standard Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago has moved into its new quarters, 
112 West Adams street, formerly occupied 
bv the Merchants Loan & Trust Company. 


Granite City Trust 


Trust Com- 
George W. 


Collins have 
managers of the 
Loan 
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MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


Capital 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business. 


$1,000,000.00 


We invite correspondence or 


interviews in regard to active or reserve accounts. 


HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK OF 
CHICAGO 


The Harris Trust and Savings Bank is 
among the trust companies of Chicago which 
have developed a high stage of efficiency in 
the administration of trust 
tate management. A 
the effect that 
Bank 


business and es- 
recent statement 
the Harris Trust and Savings 
has custody of trust assets aggregat- 
ing in value approximately $350,000,000. The 
rapid fiduciary 
necessitated acquisition of 


is to 


increase in business has 
additional space 
for the trust department which now occupies 
practically the entire third floor of the capa- 
Ilarris Trust Building. Floor space 
has been doubled by recent rearrangement 
and additions. 

Deposits of the Harris Trust and Savings 
sank aggregated on September 14th last 
$36,299,000 representing a gain of six mil- 
lions as compared with the return for Sep- 
tember, 1921. Capital is $3,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $4,236,000 which rep- 
resents an increase of $348,000 during the 
past year after disbursement of $540,000 in 
dividends during 1923. 


cious 


NEW MAGAZINE FOR ILLINOIS 
MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


The initial number of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Review, a monthly publication, has 
made its appearance. It is to serve as a 
clearing house of ideas and information for 
the employees of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company of Chicago. The new maga- 
zine will be directed by an editorial council 
in cooperation with the I. M. B. Club which 
is composed of employees of the company. 
To assist in gathering news there will be an 
editorial staff of thirty-two to represent the 
various departments. A feature will be a 
department in which practical questions re- 
garding wills and trusts will be discussed 
each month. 


P. W. KNISKERN JOINS CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY STAFF 


Philip W. Kniskern, until recently with 
the City Loan Division of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, is now 
with the real estate loan department of the 
Chicago Trust Company, managed by Ar- 
thur B. Cody and Hiram 8S. Cody, and will 
have charge of the property loans 
and valuations, especially central properties. 
Mr. Kniskern is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, an member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, and 
chairman of the appraisal committee, Mort- 
and Finance Division, National 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. 


associated 
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associate 
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RESOURCES OF STATE BANKS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 

Total state and trust 
companies in Chicago increased $38,275,876 
from September 13, 1923, to December 31, 
1923, according to a statement issued by 
State Auditor of Public Accounts Russell. 
Total resources December 31, 1923, were 
$1,540,524,888. There were 171 state banks 
in Chicago December 31st last, an increase 
of seven since 14th. The total 
cash, surplus, undivided profits and reserve 
December 31st was $198,269,030, a decrease 
of $817,705 since September 14th. The total 
deposits were $1,295,002,348, an increase of 
$70,897,820, and the total due from banks, 
cash and other cash resources was $286,- 
888,271, an increase of $49,284,254. The per 
cent of available reserve December 31st was 
22.19, compared with 19.50 September 14th. 

Savings deposits in the Seventh Federal 
Reserve district, centering about Chicago, 
ov January 1st amounted to $900,903,202, an 
increase of 1.8 per cent from December Ist. 


resourees of banks 


December 


A. V. Dillon has become an assistant cash- 
ier of the First National Bank. 
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Assets over $18,000,000 
No Defosits 
No Demand Liabilities 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 


EARNINGS OF TRUST COMPANIES 
Comparison of the official statements of 
December 31, 1923, with statements of De- 
cember 29, 1922, affords evidence of the ex- 
cellent earning capacity of the trust com- 
Chicago. The Continental and 
Trust & Savings Bank shows 
increase in surplus and undivided profits of 
$1,878,000. The Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company shows increase of surplus and un- 
divided profits of $1,362,000 after 
of $2,000,000 in dividends. The Northern 
Trust Company shows increase in surplus 
and undivided profits of $445,000 after dis- 
tribution of $240,000 in dividends. The Union 
Trust Company shows increase of $557,000 
after paying out $280,000 in dividends. The 
Central Trust Company of Illinois reports 
increase of $508,000 after payment of $630,- 
000 in dividends. The State Bank of Chi- 
cago reports increase of $727,000 after pay- 
ment of $500,000 in dividends. 
Trust Company shows increase of $50,000 
after distribution of $120,000 in dividends. 
The First Trust & Savings Bank reports in- 
creased surplus and _ undivided profits 
amounting to $452,000. The Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank shows increase of $348,000 
after paying $540,000 dividends. 


panies of 
Commercial 


payment 


The Chicago 


CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 

Robert F. Carr has succeeded F. W. Croll 
on the board of the Continental & Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chicago. H. R. Kent, 
Henry F. Studt, and Edward E. Barker have 
been elected second vice-presidents and C. M. 
Smits and H. L. 


1ers. 


MacGregor, assistant cash- 
S. W. Witting and R. D. Cameron have 
been made assistant secretaries of the Conti- 


nental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank. 


COMMITTEES TO PREPARE FOR A. B. A. 
CONVENTION 

Two committees were appointed to prepare 
for the annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association to be held in Chicago 
next autumn. The committee on arrange- 
ments follows: Melvin A. Traylor, chair- 
man; Frank R. Elliott, George Woodruff, 
William R. Dawes, Oscar G. Foreman, F. A. 
Cuscaden, John W. O’Leary, Craig B. Hazel- 
wood, William G. Edens, John R. Washburn, 
C. E. Estes, and John F. Hagey. 

The hotel 
Hazlewood, chairman; 
John R. Washburn, C. E. 
Hagey. 


committee follows: Craig B. 
William G. Edens, 


Estes, and John F. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Banking, Title Insurance, Trusts, Real Estate, Safe Deposit 
Savings 
ee 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 







$3,583,412.91 






ENLARGED QUARTERS FOR UNION BANK CONSOLIDATION IN CHICAGO 
TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


: . Stockholders of the National Bank of the 
} In connection with the _purchase of the Republic and the National City Bank of Chi- 
Yribune Building by the Union Trust Com- ‘ : : “en 
i way cago in special meetings have ratified the 

pany of Chicago, plans have been completed Bs 
for increasing the floor space and accommo- ™erger of the two banks. This completes the 
dations for the different departments of the negotiations for the consolidation of the 
bank. In addition to acquiring the seven- two institutions, which will move into the 
teen-story Tribune Building, in which the Corn Exchange National Bank Building, af- 
Union Trust Company has been located for ter the latter has taken up its quarters in 
many years, the adjoining five-story building the new Illinois Merchants Trust Building. 
on Dearborn street, was also pur- 
chased. A new building is to be ae 
erected upon the adjacent site to 
conform with the main building 
and the two structures will be 
thrown into one. The Union Trust 
Company will eventually occupy 
all of the floors of the combined 
building up to and including the 
sixth floor and safety vaults will 
be established in the basement 
floor. The name of the Tribune 
Building has been changed to the 
Union Trust Building. 

The Union Trust Company 
rounded the last year with a new 
high mark of deposits aggregating \ 
$60,000,000. This growth has been 
achieved without merger or con- 
solidation with any other bank- { 
ing institution. The company also | 
entered the year with a new 
president, Harry A. Wheeler, for- 
merly vice-president, succeeding 
Frederick H. Rawson, who has 
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Bank of Chicago reports resources 
of $9,103,713; deposits, $8,477,370; HoME OF THE UNION 
capital, $400,000; surplus and 
profits, $204,102. 





Trust COMPANY OF 
CHICAGO, RECENTLY PURCHASED FROM 
“THE TRIBUNE” 
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Where Business Concentrates 


St. Louis, the gateway and clearing house of a great 
fertile empire that is particularly her own, is enter- 
ing into a new era of better business. 


Out-of-town banks will need now more than ever accu- 
rate and rapid banking service in such a trade 
center. Proper collection facilities and credit 
information from St. Louis will be valuable in your 
own trade-building efforts. 


The National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, with 
sixty-five years’ experience, and capital, surplus 
and profits of over $15,000,000, can best serve 
your needs for a St. Louis banking connection. 


The NATIONAL BANK .# COMMERCE 


in SAINT LOUIS 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits Deposits 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Book Bid Asked 


sank Capital 1923 1923 Value 


Central Trust Co $6,000,000 $4,084,971.65 $72,228,658 168 215 220 
Chicago Trust Co 1,500,000 926,793.11 19,173,878 161 
*Continental & Commercial Tr. & Sav 5,000,000 10,233,729.63 77,780,119 249 3 306 
Drovers Trust & Savings 250,000 423,080.92 7,504,163 269 
+First Trust & Savings 6,250,000 9,537,584.53 104,399,688 363 5! 465 
Franklin Trust & Savings 300,000 437,788.08 1,753,362 245 
Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Co 500,000 1,256,392.88 21,810,001 300 d 110 
Guarantee Trust & Savings 300,000 245,480.72 2,654, 184 24 230 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 3,000,000 4,236,350.01 39,028,816 241 35 360 
Home Bank & Trust Co ,000,000 453,393.18 8,683,2- 175 2 290 
Lake View Trust & Savings 500,000 797,323.83 11,.687,3: 239 
Mercantile Trust & Savings 400,000 209,923.33 7,406,43: 152 
Mid-City Trust & Savings 750,000 255,175.17 12,381,33:- 133 
Northern Trust Co : 2,000,000 5,003,260.93 47,935,922 340 
Northwestern Trust & Savings ,000,000 703,354.22 17,697,675 196 
Peoples Trust & Savings 000,000 736,660.05 16,202,915 174 
Pullman Trust & Savings 500,000 384,448,20 6,235,196 177 
Sheridan Trust & Savings 500,000 294,021.60 9, 56: 160 
Standard Trust & Savings ,000,000 898, 686.6: 9,993, 5: 188 
State Bank of Chicago 2,500,000 5,745,618.22 46,934,156 330 
Stockmen’s Trust & Savings 200,000 169,437.34 2,667,498 184 
Union Trust Company ; 2,000,000 3,507,195.45 47,633,632 296 
West Side Trust & Savings 700,000 237,173.11 13,055,439 171 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings 400,000 204,102.85 8,185,786 160 

*Stock owned by Continéntal & Commercial National Bank. 

+Stock owned by First National Bank. 

Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


APPEAL TO DETERMINE FIDUCIARY 
POWERS OF NATIONAL BANKS 

The United States Supreme Court will be 
appealed to in order to determine the right 
of national banks in Missouri to exercise the 
function of executor under the provisions of 
the Federal Reserve Act and the authority 
granted by the Federal Reserve Board. The 
surns National Bank of St. Joseph, which 
was denied the right to act as executor in 
a recent decision of the Missouri Supreme 
Court, has applied for a writ of error which 
will serve as an appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

The proceeding which brought forth the 
adverse decision of the Missouri Supreme 
Court, was brought by the Burns National 
Bank against A. B. Duncan, the probate 
court judge of Buchanan County, to compel 
that court to grant the bank the necessary 
letters of qualification to act as executor of 
the estate of Mary E. Bird. The Missouri 
Supreme Court held that such power was 
in contravention of Missouri law which con- 
tained no express provision allowing na- 
tional banks to act in fiduciary capacities. 
The court also held that national banks were 
not exempt from local law in regard to 
exercise of trust powers. 

In this connection it is interesting to re- 
eall that the Fidelity National Bank and 
Trust Company of Kansas City was _ sus- 
tained by the federal court in its right to 
use the words “trust company” in its cor- 
porate title notwithstanding the _ specific 
Missouri law that only trust companies in- 
corporated under the laws of the state were 
entitled to employ that title. 


APPEAL FOR REHEARING IN BRANCH 
BANK CASE 


The First National Bank of St. Louis has 
made application to the Supreme Court of 
Missouri for a rehearing in the branch bank 
test case in order to secure a judicial in- 
terpretation of the right of a national bank 
to conduct offices which are confined to re- 
ceiving and paying out of deposits. Counsel 
for the First National Bank maintains that 
the recent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court, which upheld the application 
of the Missouri law against branches to 
national banks as well as slate banks, did 
not settle the question as to conducting of- 
fices at which only routine functions of re- 


Capital and Surplus - - $1,000,000 
Total Resources - - 


- $10,000,000 


A progressive institution known through- 
out the State of New Jersey for its sound 
Banking policies and high principles. 


OFFICERS 
ee 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY...ccee- .....Vice-President 
DEWITT HUBBELL, .......Vice-Pres., Sec’y-Treas. 
F. IRVING WALSH.............Ass’t Sec’y-Treas. 
H. DouGctas Davis....Ass’t Sec’y, Trust Officer 
RUSSELL C. DOERINGER .....-Ass't Treas. 
MARJORIE E. SCHOEFFEL............-Ass't Sec’y 


THE PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


and 

transacted. 
The First 

sideration 


ceiving paying out deposits may be 
National Bank has under con- 
the establishment of independent 
banks controlled only by allied interests in 
the event that the maintenance of branches 
or separate offices in 


Missouri 


any form is denied 
law. At present the First 
National controls two subsidiary institutions, 
the First National Company and the St. 
Louis Union Trust Company, chartered un- 
der state law. 


under 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU OF ST. LOUIS 


William McC. Martin, chairman of the 
board, Federal Reserve Bank, and president 
of the Better Business Bureau of the Ad- 
vertising Club of St. Louis, has announced 
the following appointments, to serve as di- 
rectors: M. E. Holderness, vice-president 
First National Bank; John R. Longmire, 
vice-president Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany; Walter R. Wiesenburger, assistant to 
president National Bank of Commerce, and 
Alfred W. Pauley, director North St. Louis 
Savings Trust Company. 
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FEDERAL COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 
BEGINS OPERATIONS 

The Federal Commerce Trust Company, 
organized by the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis to undertake development 
financing throughout the Mississippi Valley, 
began operations February ist. John G. 
Lonsdale is chairman of the board of the 
new company and president of the National 
Sank of Commerce. The company, which is 
owned by the shareholders of the National 
Bank of Commerce, has a capital of $800,000 
and surplus of $140,000. Offices of the con- 
cern are on the first floor of the Federal 
Reserve Building. 

W. L. Hemingway, president of the new 
concern, states that the scope of the opera- 
tions of the Commerce Company would serve 
to increase the regard for St. Louis as a 
financing center for the South and South- 
west, and that the company would do much 
toward accumulating the financial resources 
of this vast region, applying them to the 
needs of the same section from which they 
are derived. 

David Sommers, vice-president of the new 
concern, who has had extensive experience 
in real estate financing, will give attention 
to many phases of the business. W. W. Ains- 
worth, manager of the bond department of 
the National Bank of Commerce, becomes 
treasurer and active manager of the new 
company, which will take over entirely the 
bond selling and investment activities. 

Others officers are: J. A. McCarthy, secre- 
tary; W. A. Bell, assistant secretary; J. C. 
Walker and R. J. Whitfield, assistant treas- 
urers. 

The directors 
Frank Carter, L. 


are: Sigmond Baer, W. 
Wade Childress, W. B. 
Cowen, J. C. Doneghy, E. A. Faust, W. L. 
Hemingway, John G. Lonsdale, F. August 
Luyties, Carl F. G. Meyer, N. L. Moffitt, 
Charles Rebstock, David Sommers, John B. 
Strauch and F. W. A. Vesper. 


ANNUAL MEETING FIRST NATIONAL OF 
ST. LOUIS 

At the annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the First National Bank of St. 
Louis, N. A. MeMillan, chairman of the 
board, and F. C. Watts, president, together 
with all other officers and directors, were 
re-elected. C. L. Holman, president of the 
Laclede Gas Light Company, and H. M. 
Pflager, vice-president of the Commonwealth 
Steel Company, were the new directors 
elected. 
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MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY OF ST. 
LOUIS 

The latest statement of the Mercantile 
Trust Company of St. Louis shows substan- 
tial gains. Resources aggregate $67,560,000 
including time and demand loans, accept- 
ances, government and _ other = securities 
amounting to $54,739,000; cash and due from 
banks, $9,892,000. Deposits total $56,346,- 
000 embracing $54,057,000 demand deposits 
and $21,004,000 time deposits. Capital is 
$3,000,000 ; surplus, $7,000,000, and undivided 
profits, $682,335. The Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany serves more than 100,000 patrons 
through its nine separate departments. 
BUSINESS PROSPECTS IN ST. LOUIS 

Reviewing business and financial condi- 
tions in the St. Louis district Mr. William 
McC. Martin, chairman of the board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, states: 

“The principal change in the aspect of 
general business in this district, as reflected 
by current reports to this bank, is a greater 
degree of optimism on the part of business 
men regarding prospects for the next few 
months. While there been no big in- 
crease in activities and conservatism is still 
the rule in purchasing commodities, the chief 
factors which influence commerce and _ in- 
dustry are in the main favorable to a con- 
tinuance of the conditions which obtained 
during the closing months of 1923 and grad- 
ual betterment as the present year pro- 
gresses. Manufacturing and wholesale have 
recovered at a normal rate from the holiday 
letdown and in some lines, notably iron and 
steel, there has slight improvement. 
The financial and banking situation at the 
opening of the year displays great strength, 
employment in both the large cities and 
smaller communities is at high levels, agri- 


has 


been 


culturists are getting more satisfactory re- 
turns on their products, and the purchasing 
power of the public, as indicated by savings 


accounts, wage scales and «urrent bank 


debits, is in a healthy position.” 


John Shepley Lionberger, who was recent- 
ly appointed trust officer of the bank, was 
also elected a director. 

The Illinois State Trust Company of East 
St. Louis has been appointed receiver for the 
Illinois assets of the Indiahoma Refining 
Company by Federal Judge English, on ap- 
plication of attorneys for officers of the com- 
pany. 

Mrs. Ralph Beebe has been made assistant 
cashier of the Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE MISSOURI STATE 
CONSTITUTION 

The Committee on State Constitution of 
the Missouri Bankers’ Association, has 
called the attention of bankers to the im- 
portance of giving intelligent consideration 
to various amendments to the state constitu- 
tion to be submitted to popular’ vote. 
Twenty-one amendments are proposed and 
particular attention is directed to amend- 
ment 13 which relates to property tax. The 
argument for the amendment is that it would 
permit a lower rate to be applied to a vast 
amount of intangible property, such as notes, 
bonds and stocks that escape taxation, with 
the result that if the general property tax 
were rigidly applied the yield to the owner 
would be largely reduced and in many cases 
entirely wiped out, while another probability 
would be that much capital would be driven 
from the state. The amendment would per- 
mit a lower rate to be applied to this class 
of property on the theory that, being reason- 
able, it could be collected. The objection to 
the amendment is that, as drawn, it pro- 
limit to the number of kinds of 
classes into which property may be divided. 
The committee that as a whole the 
amendments are progressive and urges bank- 
ers to study them carefully, and not vote a 
blanket “no” on them all. 


vides no 


says 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN ST. 
LOUIS 

The December 31st statement of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis shows 
aggregate resources of $84,805,882 with cash 
and exchange amounting to $18,703,636; U. 
S. bonds and certificates, $11,696,487; bonds, 
stocks, ete., $5,533,090; loans and discounts, 
$43,770,884; acceptances, $1,496,951. Depos- 
its total $63,133,787, of which $8,810,642 are 
savings deposits. Capital is $10,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $5,138,793. 


I. W. Lonergan has been elected president 
of the First National Bank Club. 


New Orleans 


XI 
The Public Belt Railroad 


New Orleans is unique in that it 
owns and maintains a completely 
equipped, modern steam railroad, 
which provides a comprehensive and 
economical terminal switching ser- 
vice to all who may require it. 

“The Public Belt”, equipped with 
80 miles of railroad track and a full 
complement of modern locomotives, 
facilitates the expeditious movement 
of local freight. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S, A. 


ST. LOUIS BREVITIES 

The Farmers Trust Company has been or- 
ganized at Macon, Mo., with capital of $50,- 
000 and $5,000 surplus. The officers are: 
S. P. Phillips, president; C. L. McCoy, vice- 
president; J. M. Magruder, treasurer, and 
F. E. Welter, secretary. 

The Chippewa Trust Company, which was 
organized with a capital and surplus of 
$250,000, to take over the assets of the de- 
funct Chippewa Bank, opened for business 
recently under favorable auspices. 

William T. Nardin, vice-president of the 
Pet Milk Company, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Security National Bank of St. 
Louis. 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


American Trust Co 
Liberty Central Trust Co 


ee a oe caeewehewes o% 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co...............cceccces 


North St. Louis Trust Co 
South Side Trust Co 


..+ 3,000,000.00 
..+ 3,000,000.00 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
Dec. 29 
1923 
$502,746.22 
1,024,967.15 
7,682,508.46 
5,186,623.90 
65,201.80 
88,692.72 


Capital Deposits 
Dec. 29, 
1923 
$13,351,240.59 
31,559,232.32 
56,351,957.97 
27,541,917.99 
2,735,724.12 
2,.794,300.74 


$1,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 


200,000.00 
200,000.00 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS 

Whenever a _ presidential election is at 
hand American business men are very likely 
to shake their heads dubiously and wish that 
it were over, and they know what to expect 
for four years more. Yet there seems little 
reason for worry, according to the Duquesne 
National Bank which the following 
facts in its current letter: 

“In the past twenty-five years we have had 
six such elections. Meanwhile, the 
gate of wages paid in 
creased 400 per cent 
workers has trebled. 

“Bank gained more than 
400 per cent and clearings have risen from 
$85.000,000.000 to $371.000.000,000. 

“Pig iron production has doubled and so 
has that of coal. Petroleum output is ten 
times that of 1900, and beet sugar manufac- 
ture thirteen times as great. Exports are 
four-fold what they were and imports five- 
fold. 

“Valuation of farms has grown from §$20,- 
000,000,000 to $80,000,000,000 and of average 


cites 
business 


aggre- 
has in- 
number of 


America 
and the 


deposits have 


crops from $5,000,000,000 to $21,000,000,000.” 


ELECTED DIRECTOR OF UNION 
COMPANY 

Arthur W. Thompson, president of the 
Philadelphia Company, has elected a 
member of the board of directors of the Un- 
ion Trust Company of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Thompson is chairman of trustees of Alle- 
gheny College, a trustee of Shadyside Acad- 
emy and director of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, 
Merchants National Bank, Eastern Rolling 
Mill Company, Maryland Casualty Company 


TRUST 


been 


and Monarch Coal Company, and president 


Duquesne Light Company. 

F. E. Sands, president First National Bank, 
and J. H. Hillman, chairman of the board of 
the Peoples Savings & Trust Company, have 
been added to the board of the Dollar Sav- 
ings & Trust Company. 


SUBSCRIBE TO AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 
CORPORATION 

H. C. McEldowney, president of the Union 
Trust Company presided at a recent meeting 
of the bankers of the Pittsburgh Clearing 
House Association, held at the Union Trust 
Company at which it was unanimously de- 
cided to subscribe for $500,000 of the se- 
curities of the $10,000,000 corporation being 


formed at the suggestion of President Cool- 
idge and Secretary of the Treasury A. W. 
Mellon to render financial assistance to the 
agricultural sections of the Northwest. 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 


H. C. McEldowney, president of the Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
elected a director of the 
Bank of Erie, 
H. Taylor. 

C. C. Taylor, vice-president 
First National Bank at 
been elected a director of 
and Trust Company. 

William G. 


has been 
Second National 
succeeding the late Matthew 
and cashier 

Pittsburgh, has 
East End Savings 


Clyde has been elected to the 
directorate of the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 

J. H. Hillman been elected chairman 
of the board of directors of the Peoples Sav- 
ings & Trust Company, Pittsburgh, a new po- 
sition that has created by the 
directors. He is president of the Hillman 
Coal & Coke Company and a director of the 
First National Bank of Pittsburgh. 

EF. C. Houston, a prominent member of the 
Allegheny County Bar, who has specialized 
for years in income 


has 


just been 


tax matters, has accept 
ed appointment by the Union Trust 
pany of Pittsburgh as adviser of its patrons 
in such affairs 


Com 


Illumination of the FirstWisconsin National Bank Building 
in Milwaukee to represent the dollar sign as a symbol of 
thrift which was a feature of Thrift Week. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


OUSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS _IN 
BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Since the first of the year the outstanding 
developments have been distinctly favorable, 
says the Cleveland Trust Company in the 
current issue of the “Business Bulletin.” In 
the field of finance, interest rates have re- 
mained low, and the stock and bond markets 
have continued active with generally rising 
prices. The erstwhile critics of the stock 
market as a barometer of future business 
conditions have ceased criticising for the 
time being. In industry, the iron and steel 
trades have shown an astonishing recovery, 
winter building has continued abnormally 
active, and the automotive industry has sub- 
stantially exceeded its January, 1925, produc- 
tion record. The record-breaking car loading 
figures for the last two weeks in January 
offered encouraging evidence of increased ac- 
tivity in general trade. In domestic politics 
the probability of immediate tax reduction 
has more than counterbalanced the depress- 
ing effects of the oil investigation. In inter- 
national politics the work of the two special 
committees appointed by the Reparations 
Commission offers some hope for a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the complex question of 
reparations payments. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CLEVELAND’S 
BANKING POWER 

The consolidated statement of Cleveland's 
national and state banking institutions 
shows aggregate banking resources of $858,- 
211,000, of which $762,044,000 is credited to 
trust companies and state banks and $96,- 
166,000 to national banks. During the past 
year deposits of the trust companies and 
state banks increased from $620,328,000 to 
$669,301,000. The three national banks re- 
port combined deposits of $68,392,000, an in- 
crease of approximately six millions during 
the past year. The state banks and trust 
companies have aggregate capital of $48,850,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits of $27,- 
676,000. The national banks have capital of 
$4,800,000; surplus, $2,965,000 and undivided 
profits of $1,866,606. 


Vice-president Allard Smith of the Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
selected to serve on the A, B. A. Federal 
legislative committee, which is endeavoring 
to enlist support for Secretary Mellon’s tax 
reduction plan. 


PROMOTIONS AT UNION TRUST CO. 

Several promotions occurred at the re- 
organization meeting of directors of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland. W. G. 
Stuber was elected a vice-president in charge 
of mortgage loans; C. W. Carlson, formerly 
assistant secretary, was made an assistant 
vice-president ; W. H. Cool was made an as- 
sistant treasurer and manager of the whole- 
sale division of the bond department. C. E 
3echberger and C. F. Heil were elected as- 
sistant secretaries. Ray Young was pro- 
moted to the bank and bankers department, 
while he was succeeded by Wilbur Arm- 
strong, formerly of the comptroller’s depart- 
ment. : 

At the annual meeting of the Union Trust 
Company attention was called to the fact that 
in the past two years deposits increased $42,- 
677,325. The increase in 1923 totaled $13.- 
456,702, making aggregate deposits of $237,- 
204,000. Capital is $22,250,000; surplus and 
current earnings $12,177,880. 

During twenty-four days in January over 
$132,000 in new business was brought in 
by Union Trust Company employees repre- 
senting 277 new accounts. 


ELECTED TREASURER OF REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION COMMITTEE 

Thomas E. Monks, vice-president of the 
Guardian Savings & Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, is treasurer of the Republican Na: 
tional Convention Committee of Cleveland. 
Mr. Monks has been on the staff of the 
Guardian bank for a number of years. He 
was president of the Cleveland National 
Bank before its merger with the Guardian. 
For seven years he was deputy city treas- 
urer of Cleveland. 

Clay Herrick, vice-president in charge of 
the credit department of the Guardian Sav- 
ings & Trust Company, Cleveland, was the 
speaker at the January meeting of the 
Akron Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking. He discussed credits. 

Howard I. Shepherd, vice-president of the 
Guardian Savings & Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, has been elected director of the Ohio 
district of the University of Michigan 
Alumni Association. 

The Guardian Savings & Trust Company re- 
ports continued large increase in deposits. 
The last December statement shows deposits 
of $91.745,000, an increase of over $20,000.- 
000 since December, 1919. 


J. Brenner Root and Emmett W. Sample 
have been elected vice-presidents of the 
Midland Bank of Cleveland. 


AAS ALI 
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GROWTH OF CLEVELAND TRUST CO. 

An increase in deposits of $23,503,154 or 
15.18 per cent and of 15,017 or 3.88 per cent 
in new accounts during 1923 was announced 
by President Harris Creech at the annual 
meeting of the Cleveland Trust Company. 
This was the greatest growth in deposits in 
any one year in the history of the bank. 

Mr. Creech paid tribute to Mr. Goff re- 
ferring to the late president of the bank 
“as a man of far vision and tireless energy 
who builded better than he knew and left us 
a splendid heritage. The policies which 
he established and put into practice were 
sound and constructive and the organiza- 
tion with which he surrounded himself was 
efficient and loyal. Not only the Cleveland 
Trust Company, but the whole city sustained 
a great loss in the passing of Frederick H. 
Goff.” 

A committee of bank officials are prepar- 
ing a book which will contain a résumé of 
Mr. Goff’s achievements and tributes paid 
by associates. This will be distributed 
among stockholders and friends of the bank. 

“The country enjoyed prosperity in 1923, 
solving many of the industrial problems 
which confronted us during the post-war 
period,” Mr. Creech said. “Economic condi- 
tions and the financial and credit structure 
of the United States are on a sound and 
firm foundation and we look forward with 
confidence to 1924.” 

Four offices were opened last year at Madi- 
son and West 124th street, Woodland and 
East 55th street, Miles and East 123d street 
and Cedar and Lee roads. This year new 
buildings have been approved for the Bedford 
and Hayden offices, while the remodeling of 
the St. Clair East 105th office is expected to 
be completed shortly. 

The president paid tribute to the em- 
ployees who engaged in the recent Booster 
campaign, when working for a quota of 
$1,500,000 deposits totaling $3,855,000 were 
acquired. 

Officers and directors were re-elected and 
the following were made assistant branch 
managers: J. J. Rada, Broadway-Harvard ; K 
Kaneen, Euclid-E. 118th; E. C. Heil, Detroit- 
W.. 58th. 


The Cleveland Trust Company reports that 
it has 400,000 depositors, which it is thought 


to be the largest number claimed by any 
bank in the country with the possible ex- 
ception of the Bank of Italy in San Fran- 
cisco. The Cleveland Trust Company has the 
largest number of offices in the country with 
the possible exception of the Corn Exchange 
Bank of New York, and the Bank of Italy. 
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IMPORTANT MERGER IN CINCINNATI 

Announcement that the Fifth-Third Na- 
tional Bank and the Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, soon would be merged into 
one institution was made by Charles A. 
Hinsch, president of both banks, in a talk 
before the members of the Fifth-Third Union 
Trust Club. 

Mr. Hinsch gave no details of the proposed 
merger, but said that it had been under con 
sideration for some time and he hoped that 
it would be accomplished in the near fu- 
ture. Both banks are now jointly owned 
through unit certificates, representing shares 
in each bank, but each bank has its own or- 
ganization and board of directors, though Mr. 
Hinsch president of each. The 
merger would make the biggest banking unit 
in Cincinnati, with total resources of more 
than $75,000,000. 


serves as 


COMMERCE GUARDIAN OF TOLEDO 

R. B. Crane, president of the Commerce 
Guardian Trust & Savings Bank of Toledo, 
Ohio, was elected chairman of the board at 
the annual meeting. E. H. Cady, first vice- 
president, was elevated to president. Henry 
Page, president of the Page Diary Company, 
and Arthur T. Bell of A. T. Bell & Company, 
municipal bond dealers, were added to the 
board. 


OHIO BREVITIES 

Employees of the Cleveland Trust Company 
have presented a life-sized portrait of the 
late F. H. Goff to the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce. The painting was by F. 
Hodgson Smart. 

“Life Insurance as a Factor in Credit” 
was the subject of a recent address by 
Edwin Baxter, vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, before the Columbus 
Life Underwriters’ Association. 

Stacey L. McNary, heretofore cashier of 
the Security Savings Banks & Trust Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, promoted to a 
vice-presidency of the institution at the an- 
nual meeting. 

At a banquet given employees of the First 
Trust & Savings Company of Akron, Ohio, 
announcement was made of a profit sharing 
plan for the benefit of employees. 

Bert V. Chappell, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, and more recently assistant to the 
president of the Commonwealth Banking & 
Trust Company, has been appointed repre- 
sentative of the Empire Trust Company of 
New York in the Cleveland district. 


was 
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HONOR ROLL OF ACCEPTING BANKS 

The American Acceptance Council has pub- 
lished an honor roll of American banks and 
trust companies showing the amount of ac- 
ceptances executed. The Guaranty ‘Trust 
Company of New York heads the list with 
$58,878,000 acceptances, and the following 
other banks and trust companies report 
$10,000,000 acceptances or over: 

National City Bank of New York $37,232,706 
International Acceptance Bank, 

Inc., New York City 32,590,355 
Equitable Trust Co. of New York 28,592,955 
National Bank of 

New York City 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 

New York City 
New York Trust Co., 

City 
First 

Mass. 
Illinois Merchants 

Chicago 
Chase National Bank of New York 
Central Union Trust Co., New 

York City 11,495,948 
Bankers Trust Co., New York City 10,786,382 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston 10,335,420 


Commerce, 
25,824,114 


23,008,435 

New York 
16,587,946 

National Bank, Boston, 
16,177,468 

Trust 

12,931,619 
11,547,109 


OPPRESSIVE BURDEN OF TAXATION 
The crushing weight of increasing Federal 
and state taxation upon the American people 


is discussed by The Mechanics 
National Bank of New York, 
review letter, as follows: 

“The American people’s combined burden 
of taxes is now greater in the aggregate than 
ever before. A statement issued in January 
by the Census Bureau showed that the 
figures of last year’s national taxes, added 
to the state and local taxes of 1922, resulted 
in aggregate payments in the United States 
of $7,433,081.000. What this means is that 
there collected from the American 
people for government purposes an average 
of more than $24,000,000 for each working 
day last year, as compared with one-third 
that sum in 1913. Out of every hundred 
dollars earned in business and by labor, $12 
was applied for the payment of some kind 
of taxes. That compared with $4 similarly 
applied ten years ago. For every man, 
woman and child in the United States last 
year’s average of tax payments was $68.37. 
For every family the average was $280, or 
about one dollar for each working day of 
the year. Inasmuch as the average family 
saved no more than that each day, it is seen 
that what was paid in taxes fully equaled 
total savings. 


& Metals 
in its current 


was 


PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST ©, 


341-3435 FOURTH AVE... PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED + 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $108,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 
undivided profits 
$7,500,000. Handles 
checking accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and 
individuals. 


MODERN BANKING AN OPEN BOOK 

Observing the principle that modern bank- 
ing should be conducted as an open book to 
inspire public confidence and good will the 
Old National Bank and the affiliated Union 
Trust Company of Spokane, Washington, 
have issued an attractive little booklet un- 
der the caption “Look Us Over.” Patrons 
and others are invited to come in and to be 
shown over the various departments. Officers 
and employees are always at hand to explain 
functions and services. 

The affiliation which exists between the 
Old National Bank and the Union Trust 
Company provides a complete scope of bank- 
ing, trust and investment service. The Old 
National Bank devotes itself chiefly to offer- 
ing every variety of commercial banking 
service. The Union Trust Company gives 
special attention to administration of estates 
and investment of funds for heirs and other 
beneficiaries with completely equipped in- 
vestment, insurance, property management 
and mortgage loan departments. The book- 
let is handsomely illustrated with views of 
the various departments. 

The Commerce Clearing House of Chicago 
has issued a bocklet on “Inheritance Tax 
Service.” 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


INCREASED BANKING RESOURCES 
San Francisco’s remarkable financial de- 
velopment is revealed by the total bank de- 
posits of $1,126,684,732, an increase of $216,- 
724,149 over the figure for the year previous. 
The 33 banks and trust companies, including 
foreign banks, have total $1.341.- 
069,707, which gain is an increase over the 
same date of the previous year of $148,585,- 
709. In the closing quarter of 1925 assets 
jumped $28,701,205 over the figures of the 
previous quarter, an increase of 12 per cent. 


assets of 


ANGLO CALIFORNIA TRUST COMPANY 


At the annual meeting of the Anglo Cali- 
fornia Trust Company of San Francisco, R. 
D. Brigham, vice-president of the bank, was 
elected a member of the directorate. W. E. 
surns, W. M. Rosenblum and W. D. Brian, 
all of whom have highly efficient in 
the bank’s service for years, were made as- 
sistant cashiers, and F. H. Lougher and W. 
G. White were promoted to the rank of as- 
sistant trust officers. 

The Anglo California made a splendid show- 
ing for the last six months, having an in- 
crease in deposits of $4,669,774, bringing the 
aggregate amount of deposits to $46,635,545. 
The number of savings and commercial ac- 
counts December 31, 1923, was 88,858. 

In the last six months the bank made the 
greatest gain of any state bank in San Fran- 
cisco, with the exception of banks having 
branches. Resources increased to $52,630,- 
429, making a gain of $2,474,427, and surplus 
increased $150,000, the total at the close of 
December 31, 1923, being $1,000,000. 


been 


BANK OF ITALY 


Resources of more than $300,000,000, rep- 
resenting a gain of $50,000,000 during the 
past year is shown in the latest statement 
of the Bank of Italy of San Francisco. A 
total of 485,136 depositors—one-eighth of the 
population of California—have accounts 
with the bank. In this particular it leads 
all the nation’s banks. Deposits aggregate 
$277,000,000, an increase for 1923, that par- 
allels the growth in resources. 

The growth in number of depositors for 
the current year has been approximately 
85,000. At the close of 1922 there were 
401,798, a figure that occasioned nation-wide 
comment. 
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&“. 

Hand them a letter 
to this Bank 
You: patrons and 

friends visiting 
California will be ex- 


tended every courtesy 
and consideration at 
the Securit) Bank if 
they bear a letter of 
introduction from youc 


‘Resources Exceed 
$200,000,000 


Over 260,000 
Accounts 


EGURITY tTRovst 
= SAVINGS BAN K 


SAVLNGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


Capital and Surplus $10,525,000 


Twenty-nine Banking Offices in 
Los Angeles 
Hollywood - Long Beach - Pasadena - Glendale 
South Pasadena - Highland Park - Eagle Rock 
San Pedro Huntington Beach - Burbank 
Lankershim Santa Monica - Montebello 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


ANNUAL MEETING OF SECURITY TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 

In growth of deposits, net earnings and in- 
crease in trust business, 1923 was one of the 
best years in the history of the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, President J. F. Sar- 
tori reported to stockholders at the annual 
meeting. In every department the bank ex- 
perienced an excellent growth of business. 
Total increase in deposits for the year was 
$25,302,039.83, of which only $2,620,265.75 
was added through merger, leaving an in- 
crease of deposits aside from those received 
through merger of $22,382,974.08. 

The Security Bank paid its regular divi- 
dend of 16 per cent and an extra dividend 
of 3 per cent, which was converted to the 
eapital stock of the Security Company, 
owned by the stockholders of the bank, and 
in addition added considerably to its sur- 
plus and undivided profits accounts. 

All of the old directors were re-elected 
and the directors re-elected all of the old of- 
ficers. E. G. Taylor of the Guaranty office 
and Ralph C. Long of the Hollywood branch 
were elected vice-presidents. 

Deposits of the Security Trust & Savings 
Bank on January 1 were $188,017,176 and 
the number of depositors 274,225, 

The Security recently opened a new branch 
at West Adams and Halldale streets. 


ADDITIONAL UNITS FOR PACIFIC- 
SOUTHWEST 
Five more units are to join the First Na- 
tional-Pacific Southwest banking group. They 
are the First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Santa Paula, and Santa Paula Savings 


Sank, under the presidency of C. C. Teague, 
and the Farmers & Merchants Bank, Santa 
Paula, with branches at Saticoy and Fillmore, 
of which Roger G. Edwards is president. 
Stockholders of banks, through exchange of 
shares, become co-partners in the entire busi- 
ness. 

Aggregate resources of the First National 
Los Angeles: the Pacific Southwest Trust 
& Savings Bank and the First Securities Com- 
pany were $263,933,086 on December 3 
those of the First National Bank & Trust 
Company, Santa Paula, $2,064,728; of the 
Santa Paula Savings Bank, $492,302, and of 
he Farmers & Merchants Bank, an aggre 
gate of $4,834,300. 


GROWTH OF BANK DEPOSITS 

Total deposits of the twenty-eight state 
and national banks and trust companies of 
Los Angeles increased 21 per cent as com- 
pared with the preceding year, amounting to 
$843,019,052. Deposits of the national banks 
were $236.477,254, an increase of $7,4388,- 
966.76 from the September 14 call. 

The seventeen state banks reported total 
deposits of $606,572,941, an increase of 7 per 
cent over September 14. 

Loans and investments of the combined 
state and national banks touched a new high 
of $678,369,067, representing a gain of 25 per 
cent over December 31, 1922. 

Total bank clearings of Los Angeles for the 
last year aggregated $7,009,080,771, as com- 
pared with $5,152,311,834 for the year 1922, 
which is a gain of approximately 40 per cent. 

L. G. Tyler has been appointed manager 
of the new Sixth and Vermont branch of the 
Pacific Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles. 


CONDITION OF BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and : 
undivided Deposits 


Name Capital 


profits as of as of Par Bid Ask 


Dee. 31, Dec. 31, 


1923 
$2,133,768 
2,351,183 


Atlantic Trust Co * $2,000,000 
Baltimore Trust Co...... .. 1,000,000 


1923 
$20,433,081 100 103 104 
13,423,534 } 156 ws 


Colonial Trust Co............. 300,000 147,607 1,542,141 2! 35% 


Commerce Trust Co.. 750,000 303,578 
Continental Trust Co.. ... 1,550,000 1,712,076 
Equitable Trust Co... . 1,250,000 1,228,194 
Fidelity Trust Co...... ... 1,000,000 2,140,180 
Maryland Trust Co 1,000,000 562,977 
Mercantile Tr. & Dep. Co... 1,500,000 3,684,038 
Safe Deposit & Tr. Co : . 1,200,000 3,538,300 
Security Storage & Tr. Co. .. 200,000 221,380 1,030,036 250 
Title Guaranty & Tr. Co. 400,000 427,403 8,155,863 300 
Union Trust Co... ety 550,000 645,000 


307,872 € : 58 
9,600,398 180 185 
16,961,259 2° 46 Ris 
14,714,298 180 200 
9,083,940 140 Sia 
17,460,932 255 , 23% 
13,600,617 550 650 nominal 
nominal 


... nominal 
12,693,464 é 115 eas 12% 


imal 
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BANK AND TRUST COMPANY MERGER 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 

Merger of the Union Trust Company and 
the Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank of 
San Francisco under the corporate title of 
the Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust 
Company, has been successfully completed. 
The combined institution has resources of 
approximately $120,000,000; deposits over 
$100,000,000 ; capital, $9,000,000 ; surplus, $5,- 
000,000 and undivided profits of $2,875,000. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, F. L. Lipman; vice-presidents— 
Charles J. Deering, H. B. Ainsworth, E. 8S. 
Heller, Frank B. King, H. G. Larsh (secre- 
tary), L. E. Greene (trust officer), L. R. Co- 
fer, Arthur D. Oliver, Julian Eisenbach, C. 
W. Banta, F. J. Brickwedel, W. C. Fife, I. W. 
Hellman; cashier, F. I Raymond; assistant 
eashiers, Charles du Pare, I. J. Gay, Parker 
L. Jackson, Roy E. Warner, Will F. Gabriel, 
Marion Newman, W. J. Bevan, E. S. Shine, 
A. H. Silvernail, J. A. Miller, D. A. Stivers, 
Frank J. Campbell, Arthur L. Latham; as- 
sistant trust officers, W. H. Culbert. R. J. 
Shrader, Perey A. Wood, John F. Shields, 
Grover Grady. 

The board of directors is composed of the 
following: H. B. Ainsworth, A. Christesen, 
Wigginton E. Creed, Charles J. Deering, S. 
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P. Eastman, Sidney M. Ehrman, John Freul- 
er, William Gerstle, C. R. Graham, Charles 
W. Haas, E. 8S. Heller, I. W. Hellman, Wil- 
liam F. Herrin, Timothy Hopkins, Frank B. 
King, H. G. Larsh, Dr. Hartland Law, F, L. 
Lipman, George A. Pope, B. F. Schlesinger, 
John D. Spreckels, F. W. Van Sicklen, I. N. 
Walter. 

UNION BANK & TRUST COMPANY 

Stockholders of Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, were advised by Presi- 
dent Ben R. Meyer that 1923 had been a very 
prosperous year for the institution. Deposits 
increased in ratio and the earnings 
grew in proportion. The Union Bank and 
Trust Company, which was organized in 1914, 
has grown from original deposits of $300,000 
to its present deposit line of approximately 
$13,000,000. 

The directors re-elected the following of- 
ficers: Ben R. Meyer, president; Milton E. 
Getz, vice-president; J. C. Lipman, vice- 
president; A. L. Lathrop, trust officer and sec- 
retary; P. E. Neuschaefer, cashier; J. W. 
Lewis, assistant cashier; A. M. Becker, as- 
sistant cashier; W. C. Neary, assistant cash- 
ier; Don R. Cameron, assistant trust officer; 
J. E. S. MeCurdy, manager bond depart- 
ment. 
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